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Xhe  Lawyer  as  a Citizen 

IF  we  were  to  regard  half  the  amiable  witticisms  that  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  directed  at  the  legal  pro- 
fession, if  we  were  to  lend  our  distracted  ears  to  but  a 
moiety  of  the  sarcastic  comment  and  sympathetic  pity 
lavished  upon  those  who  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves 
as  to  embark  upon  a profession  in  this  highly  commercial  age, 
we  should  be  apt  to  look  upon  this  commencement  as  the  sad- 
dest occasion  in  our  lives.  If  we  were  to  be  guided  by  the  not 
uncommon  impression  that  a lawyer  is  half  a knave  and  half  a 
fool,  we  should  be  compelled  to  view  this  festive  gathering  as 
little  more  than  a solemn  wake  and  to  regard  our  caps  and 
gowns  as  but  the  sable  trappings  of  our  own  funerals. 

Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind  and  our  self-respect  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  these  reflections  upon  our  chosen 
calling  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  erroneous,  and  far  from  averting 
our  heads  with  humiliation  as  we  take  our  diplomas,  we  take 
them  with  a sense  of  elevation  because  we  know  that  by  that 
act  we  are  enrolling  ourselves  in  a profession  to  which,  above  all 
others,  an  American  should  be  proud  to  belong.  For  whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  lawyer,  whatever  slurs  the  unthinking 
may  cast  upon  him  or  upon  his  profession,  one  fact  stands  out 
with  luminous  clarity  in  any  consideration  of  his  place  and  sta- 
tion in  the  body  politic — and  that  is  the  solid  value,  the  sterling 
worth,  the  splendid  integrity  of  his  services  as  an  American 
citizen. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  lands  from  Cicero  to  Webster,  the 
lawyer  has  made  his  influence  felt.  He  has  been  to  the  front  in 
every  great  political  movement,  he  has  been  influential  in  the 
affairs  of  government  wherever  government  has  been  instituted. 
What  the  physician  has  been  to  the  individual,  the  lawyer  has 
been  to  the  state,  safeguarding  its  progress,  protecting  its  wel- 
fare, and  not  infrequently  preserving  its  existence.  Less  re- 
nowned than  the  warrior,  the  lawyer  has  done  more  with  his 
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intellect  and  pen  than  the  warrior  ever  dreamed  of  accomplish- 
ing, because  it  has  been  his  part  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear 
down,  to  construct  and  not  to  destroy. 

But  whatever  the  lawyer  may  have  done  elsewhere  there  is 
no  nation  in  which  his  services  have  been  so  conspicuous  or  so 
eminent  as  here  in  our  own  land.  And  this  circumstance  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nature  of  our  institutions. 

Ours  is  a government  which  depends  for  its  very  existence 
upon  the  temper  and  spirit  of  its  people.  It  has  none  of  the 
brutal  cohesiveness  of  a monarchy,  none  of  the  means  of  self- 
preservation  that  hedge  a despotism.  Save  for  the  disposition  of 
its  people,  its  power  and  strength,  are  no  more  than  so  much 
paper. 

Other  nations  are  governed  by  ruling  classes  or  ruling  fam- 
ilies upon  whose  shoulders  is  placed  the  burden  of  preserving 
the  institutions  of  their  land.  Other  nations  are  ruled  from  a 
stable  and  supposedly  superior  source,  which  has  the  selfish  in- 
centive to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  government  and  the  force 
of  standing  armies,  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
classes,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  established  law.  America 
has  none  of  these  aptitudes. 

Save  for  the  innate  integrity  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens 
our  country  has  no  cohesive  force  to  assure  its  authority  or  to 
perpetuate  its  government.  It  has  no  ruling  family,  it  has  no 
ruling  class.  No  man  has  any  more  interest  in  our  particular 
form  of  government  than  any  other  man.  The  president  and  the 
veriest  anarchist  are  citizens  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  value  of  the  lawyer  as  a citizen  is 
to  be  found.  By  inclination,  education,  study  and  association 
he  is  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  government.  Of  all 
the  grades  and  classes  that  go  to  the  making  of  the  American 
nation,  no  grade  or  class,  no  profession,  trade,  craft  or  occupa- 
tion has  the  equipment  for  effective  citizenship  that  the  legal 
profession  possesses. 

In  the  first  place  the  lawyer  belongs  to  the  only  aristocracy 
that  a democracy  may  know — the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  His 
labor  is  intellectual  and  not  physical,  his  tools  are  his  brains,  and 
his  efforts  make  for  the  development  of  mentality. 

In  the  second  place  the  lawyer’s  education  compels  him  to 
understand  the  government  under  which  he  lives.  He  must 
understand  its  constitution.  He  must  appreciate  the  system  by 
which  its  laws  are  formulated  and  enforced.  He  must  spend  his 
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days  and  nights  in  tracing  the  development  of  its  institutions. 
He  must  follow  its  decrees  to  their  fountain  head  and  investi- 
gate the  minutest  workings  of  its  political  machinery.  He  must 
not  only  understand  its  laws : he  must  appreciate  their  effect, 
realize  their  limitations  and  perceive  their  relation  to  the  body 
politic. 

In  the  third  place  the  lawyer’s  position  in  the  social  organi- 
zation supplements  his  natural  endowments,  his  education  and 
his  studies.  His  associations  conspicuously  fit  him  for  an  intel- 
ligent conception  of  his  duties  as  a citizen.  On  the  one  hand  he 
is  brought  into  contact  with  lawmakers  and  judges ; on  the  other 
he  is  given  an  intimate  insight  into  the  condition  of  those  upon 
whom  the  laws  are  designed  to  operate.  He  knows  the  legisla- 
tor who  places  a tax  upon  the  statute  books,  he  knows  the 
farmer,  for  instance,  upon  whom  that  tax  must  fall.  Forming  as 
he  does  the  buffer  between  the  rigors  of  the  law  and  those  who 
feel  its  effects  he  sees,  before  anyone  else,  the  general  trend  of 
events,  and  is  in  a position  to  accelerate  progress  or  to  retard 
disaster. 

It  was  this  peculiar  fitness  of  the  lawyer  that  James  Bryce 
had  in  mind  when  he  declared  in  his  “American  Commonwealth,” 
that : 

“Whether  the  (American)  lawyer  is,  or  is  not,  a better  citi- 
zen than  his  neighbors,  he  is  likely  to  be  a shrewder  one,  know- 
ing more  about  government  than  the  rest  of  them  do,  and  able, 
at  least,  to  perceive  the  mischiefs  of  bad  legislation  which  farm- 
ers and  shopkeepers  only  faintly  realize.  Thus  on  the  whole  the 
influence  of  the  profession  makes  for  good  . . . and  is  the 

means  of  revealing  and  defeating  the  tricks  of  politicians,  and  of 
keeping  the  wholesome  principles  of  the  constitution  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.” 

It  was  this  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  lawyer  of  which  that 
great  philosopher  and  eminent  statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  was 
thinking  when  he  declared  in  his  speech  on  “Conciliation  with 
the  the  American  Colonies”  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  fierce 
spirit  of  liberty  which  flamed  on  these  shores  was  the  fact  that 
in  no  other  country  in  the  world  was  the  law  so  general  a study. 

“This  study,”  said  Burke,  “renders  men  acute,  inquisitive, 
dexterous,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defense,  full  of  resources. 
In  other  countries  the  people  more  simple  and  of  a less  mercurial 
cast  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual 
grievance.  Here  they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pres- 
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sure  of  a grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They  argue 
misgovernment  at  a distance  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny 
in  every  faintest  breeze.” 

Such,  then,  are  the  qualifications  of  the  lawyer,  such  are  his 
functions  as  a citizen. 

And  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  the  concrete  and 
actual  manner  in  which  the  lawyer  brings  his  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  government. 

First  of  all  there  is  his  own  direct  influence  at  the  polls. 
This  in  itself  is  no  inconsiderable  matter.  For  in  mere  numerical 
strength  the  legal  profession  is  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  class  election. 

But  it  is  in  his  indirect  influence  upon  the  connections  of 
others  that  the  lawyer’s  chief  power  is  to  be  found.  Because  of 
his  closer  acquaintance  with  government  and  laws  his  fellow 
citizens  naturally  rely  upon  him  for  explanation  and  advice  when 
confronted  with  any  proposition  involving  the  fundamentals  of 
government.  If  he  believes  that  certain  laws  or  certain  policies 
are  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  democratic  ideals,  that  belief  will 
be  disseminated  among  his  friends  and  neighbors,  among  his 
business  associates  and  his  social  companions,  who  will  be  the 
more  apt  to  share  his  point  of  view  because  they  feel  that  he  is 
qualified  to  judge. 

Thus  directly  and  indirectly  the  lawyer  wields  a force  in 
the  nation,  that  is  the  nucleus  of  a strong,  conservative,  intelli- 
gent, patriotic  public  spirit,  a spirit  which  more  than  anything 
else,  creates  and  insures  the  cohesive  strength  of  which  a re- 
public stands  in  vital  need. 

It  is  idle,  I know,  to  argue  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, or  to  cite  the  notable  acts  of  individual  members  of  a class 
to  prove  the  value  of  the  class  as  a whole.  But  when  the  par- 
ticular examples  are  practically  endless,  when  they  meet  one  at 
every  turn  and  corner,  and  more  conclusively,  when  the  illus- 
trious acts  of  individual  members  of  a class  proceed  in  largest 
measure  from  the  peculiar  fitness  which  the  class  as  a whole 
possesses,  then  it  is  just  and  proper  to  point  to  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  individual  members  of  a profession  when  the  worth 
of  their  profession  is  impugned. 

And  it  is  therefore  pertinent  to  observe  that  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  four  of 
the  five,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Livingston 
and  John  Adams,  were  lawyers;  that  James  Madison,  the  man 
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whose  name  stands  out  most  eminently  among  those  who 
drafted  the  Constitution,  was  a sincere  and  earnest  student  of 
the  law ; that  the  two  men  who  did  more  than  any  others  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  John  Jay,  were  lawyers;  and  that  the  national  anthem 
owes  its  origin  to  Francis  Scott  Key — a member  of  the  bar. 
And,  proceeding  further  in  our  history,  the  man  who  stood  at 
the  helm  of  government  in  the  darkest  hours  that  our  country 
ever  knew,  and  whose  gentle  virtue  no  less  than  his  brilliant 
parts  piloted  us  through  the  shoals  of  disunion  and  rebellion  was 
the  country  lawyer — Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  this  ennumeration  further. 
It  is  enough  to  realize  that  from  the  time  when  American  liberty 
had  its  birth  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  loved  justice  because  they 
had  studied  it,  and  hated  tyranny  because  their  education  had 
taught  them  the  limits  of  authority,  the  roll  of  American  power 
has  been  bright  with  the  names  of  lawyers  who  were  better 
citizens,  and  better  patriots  because  their  citizenship  was  intel- 
ligent, and  their  patriotism  founded  on  the  bedrock  of  reason. 

And  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  we  may  be  confident  that  it 
shall  be  in  the  future.  Though  ignorance  may  slur,  and  envy 
sneer,  though  those  who  measure  human  values  by  the  dollar- 
mark,  and  gauge  success  only  by  what  it  can  do  may  look  with 
condescension  upon  the  law,  and  Sagely  declare  that  there  are  too 
many  lawyers,  the  profession  will  continue  to  exercise  its  salu- 
tary and  guiding  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  a free  people. 
Rising  superior  to  the  occasional  trickster  or  knave  who  may 
chance  “to  creep,  or  intrude,  or  climb  into  the  fold,”  the  great, 
sane  body  of  the  bar  will  continue  to  stand  for  all  that  is  best  in 
American  citizenship. 

For  the  spirit  of  men  to  whom  the  bar  looks  for  its  ideals, 
the  spirits  of  those  who  framed  and  expounded  the  nation  s laws 
when  the  greatest  experiment  in  sovereignty  that  the  world  ever 
saw  was  in  the  making,  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  spirit 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  spirit  of  John  Marshall  still  lives.  It 
glows  within  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  lawyers  who  love  their 
country  the  more  because  they  understand  it.  It  pulses  in  the 
quiet  of  the  hamlet,  it  rises  through  the  tumult  of  the  city’s 
din.  It  lends  a purer  incentive  to  the  lawyer’s  labor,  it  sheds  a 
mellower  lustre  on  his  path.  Silent  and  unnoticed,  it  exists  in 
a thousand  diverse  ways.  Hallowed  and  hallowing  it  pervades 
the  sanctuaries  of  our  courts,  enfolds  the  musty  pages  of  our 
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libraries  and  makes  all  sweet  with  the  ancient  incense  of  order, 
and  of  justice  and  of  truth. 

And  if  the  occasion  should  ever  arise  when  his  country  shall 
again  have  special  and  vital  need  of  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  which  the  lawyer  possesses,  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  will 
prove  that  his  calling  has  lost  no  spark  of  its  pristine  fire  in  the 
circle  of  the  years.  Harking  back  to  the  traditions  of  his  profes- 
sion the  lawyer  of  our  newer  time  will,  if  the  time  demands, 
prove  himself  a not  unworthy  successor  of  the  great  Americans 
who  studied  the  books  that  he  has  studied,  who  practiced  the 
profession  that  he  is  practicing,  and  who  lived  the  life  that  he 
has  set  himself  to  live. 

It  is  with  the  inspiration  of  this  thought  that  we  go  forth 
to-day  treasuring  the  badge  of  our  enrollment.  Mindful  of  the 
past,  confident  of  the  present,  hopeful  of  the  future,  we  are 
dedicating  our  lives  and  our  abilities  to  the  service  of  the  law. 
And  thinking  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  us  and  for  our 
country  by  those  who  have  preceded  us  along  its  mighty  ways, 
we  approach  the  gates  in  all  gratitude  and  in  all  humanity,  not 
with  the  pharisaical  desire  that  our  profession  may  be  found 
worthy  of  us,  but  with  an  humble  and  sincere  prayer  upon  our 
lips  and  within  our  souls,  that  by  the  grace  of  toil,  by  the  virtue 
of  effort,  by  the  dignity  of  honest  labor  and  the  efficiency  of 
upright  and  loyal  citizenship  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  our 
profession.  Stanley  J.  Quinn. 


Invention  and  Remvention  of  Surgical 
Instruments 

WHEN  we  stop  to  reflect  on  the  rapid  advances 
which  are  being  made  nowadays  in  all 
branches  of  science  and  learning,  our  minds 
are  very  apt  to  become  imbued  with  the  idea 
that,  from  an  intellectual  standpoint,  at  least, 
our  position  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Our  tendency  is  to  pride  ourselves  upon  possessing  all 
that  is  great  and  good,  reflecting,  unconsciously  perhaps,  upon 
the  apparently  primitive  methods  of  our  ancestors;  convincing 
ourselves  that  what  is  accomplished  now  was  not  and  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  the  early  days.  This  is  true  with  regard 
to  all  branches  of  science,  but  more  strikingly  perhaps,  of  medi- 
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cine ; and  it  is  a phase  of  this  particular  branch  of  medicine,  the 
invention  and  reinvention  of  surgical  instruments,  that  I would 
have  you  consider  with  me  this  evening. 

If  we  examine  the  technique,  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
leading  surgeons  of  to-day,  we  feel  inclined  to  extend  a more 
sympathetic  toleration  to  their  predecessors.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a famous  demonstrator  of 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  old  methods 
applied  prior  to  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  induced  a 
patient  to  submit  to  an  operation  for  carcinoma  of  the  breast, 
without  any  form  of  anaesthesia,  the  student  body  was  severely 
shocked,  and  convinced  that  the  surgical  methods  of  the  past 
were  worthy  of  the  name  of  butchery.  When  we  of  the  medical 
profession  were  startled,  some  years  ago,  by  the  invention  of 
the  Roentgen  Ray,  our  sympathies  went  out  to  the  people  of 
yore.  And  when  radium  was  isolated,  and  its  wonderful  possi- 
bilities realized,  we  rightly  deemed  that  we  had  progressed. 
And  so  it  is  with  scores  upon  scores  of  surgical  instruments 
which  we  possess  to-day.  Of  course  we  have  progressed.  And 
in  this  connection  I might  describe  in  detail  our  instruments  of 
to-day;  our  delicate  manipulators  for  the  eye,  ear  and  the  nose. 
Our  various  retractors  and  knives  of  every  conceivable  shape 
and  form,  but  I shall  not  weary  you  with  a list  of  instruments 
of  the  present  time  nor  indeed  of  those  of  centuries  ago.  How- 
ever, I would  have  you  know  that  surgery  was  a science  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  that  the  Egyptians  and  practically  all  the 
ancients  practiced  venesection.  Vessels  were  cut  and  sutured 
and  even  the  suturing  of  nerves  was  understood  and  practised. 
Asepsis  was  not  known,  its  importance  was  not  felt;  but  trace 
back  as  far  as  you  like,  search  where  you  will,  and  you  find  that 
the  principles  which  guided  our  ancestors  were  the  principles 
upon  which  we  base  our  method  of  procedure  to-day. 

We  boast  of  our  skill  and  claim  glory  for  the  invention  of 
surgical  instruments,  just  as  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  ac- 
complished what  was  an  art  among  the  ancients.  But  who 
to-day,  will  embalm  and  preserve  with  the  skill  characteristic  of 
the  Egyptians?  And  again,  let  me  not  pass  over  the  fact  that 
we  laughed  to  scorn  the  tales  of  the  philosopher’s  stone.  ‘ A 
mere  myth,”  we  said,  and  were  satisfied.  To  think  of  changing 
base  metal  to  gold  was  absurd  to  us.  But  at  the  discovery 
of  radium,  the  wonderful  effects  it  produced,  we  were  amazed. 
And,  as  our  own  Doctor  Walsh  so  clearly  states:  We  have 
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been  accustomed  to  make  fun  of  the  search  for  the  philosopher’s 
stone  by  which  base  metals  would  be  transmuted  into  the  pre- 
cious metals;  but  ten  years  ago,  apparently,  we  found  the  long 
s®ught  for  philosopher’s  stone  in  the  metal  radium,  for  by  means 
of  its  emanations,  we  can  apparently  transform  one  metal  into 
another.  Radium  itself  changes  into  helium,  though  both  were 
thought  to  be  elementary  substances.  Sir  William  Ramsey,  our 
greatest  of  living  chemists  in  the  English-speaking  world,  may 
not  have  solved  the  problem  of  metallic  transmutation,  as  he 
thinks  he  has ; but  he  frankly  places  himself  beside  the  old 
alchemist  in  his  work.” 

We  cannot  doubt  the  fact  that  the  X-Ray  is  a wonderful 
invention,  we  must  admit  that  anaesthesia  has  made  surgery 
possible,  and  that  asepsis  has  rendered  surgery  practicable. 
These  are  products  of  modern  times.  But  we  cannot  claim  the 
invention  of  surgical  instruments.  We  must  admit  that  at  the 
outset  surgery  was  in  a crude  state.  We  must  recall  that  the 
field  was  a limited  one  owing  to  the  tardy  and  scant  attention 
paid  to  dissection.  But  we  do  know  that  operations  were  per- 
formed, and  successfully.  We  have  seen  Mr.  W.  Max  Mueller’s 
first  pictures  of  surgical  operations  extant.  We  know  of  the 
knife  for  circumcision ; we  know  of  the  needle  for  sutures,  the 
needle  holder,  clamps  and  forceps,  scissors,  etc.  These  were  all 
known  and  employed  by  the  surgeons  of  early  times  as  they  are 
known  and  employed  to-day.  Since  work  on  the  nose,  throat, 
ears,  eyes  and  viscera  was  not  far  advanced,  there  was  no  need 
of  instruments  for  operations  on  these  parts. 

However,  there  is  one  fact  that  must  prove  conclusively, 
that  we  have  not  advanced  to  such  a wonderful  degree  in  the 
invention  of  surgical  instruments;  one  fact  that  must  make  us 
realize  that  at  least  some  of  our  instruments  used  to-day  are 
but  reinvented  and  are  but  the  culminations  of  beginnings  made 
in  ancient  or  mediaeval  times.  To  realize  this  we  need  go  no 
further  than  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  we  find  on  exhibition  two  ancient  skulls,  one 
positively  portraying  a trephining  operation. 

Now,  what  does  this  tell  us?  To  argue  a priori  is  a most 
efficient  means  of  attaining  truth,  but  in  this  case  we  cannot 
employ  the  customary  and  traditional  formula  of  cause  to  effect. 
However,  in  the  present  instance  we  have  an  equally  good  and  ac- 
curate method.  We  can  argue  a posteriori.  We  have  an  effect,  and 
every  effect  must  have  an  equal  and  proportionate  cause.  We  find  a 
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skull  of  undoubted  antiquity,  excellently  trephined  and  exhibiting 
the  same  technique  as  is  in  vogue  to-day.  What  then  must  be 
our  assumption  as  to  the  cause?  Surely  the  phenomenon  is  not 
the  outcome  of  mere  chance.  So,  what  is  more  natural  for  us 
than  to  look  at  the  methods  of  performing  such  an  operation 
to-day  and  compare  the  results  with  those  of  the  ancient  skull? 
On  examination,  the  skull  reveals  all  the  eccentricities  of  the 
skull  of  to-day.  We  find  the  same  area  of  operation;  the  same 
incision ; the  same  condition  of  the  bony  edges.  We  know  the 
instruments  used  to-day  in  trephining,  and  why  should  we  not 
conclude  that  they  had  instruments  of  like  nature  in  days  gone 
by?  Of  course  they  might  have  differed  in  minor  points,  but  in 
all  essentials  they  were  the  same  and  brought  about  the  same 
results.  Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  that  major  operations 
were  performed  very  many  years  ago,  and  that  surgical  instru- 
ments must  have  existed  at  that  time,  a condition  to  which  we 
find  many  parallels  throughout  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  things  regarded  as  new  by  us,  are  really  only  reinventions 
of  those  devised  long,  long  ago. 

Now,  I would  not  for  the  world  have  you  believe  that  we 
have  not  progressed ; that  our  civilization  is  not  now  on  a very 
high  plane.  Nor  would  I have  you  believe  that  advances  in 
surgery  have  not  been  made.  The  events  of  our  every  day 
lives  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  this,  and  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  it  is  in  this  very  branch  of  medicine  that  most  rapid  strides 
have  been  made.  But  I should  wish  to  disabuse  you  of  the  com- 
mon idea  that  our  facilities  for  surgery  are  entirely  new;  that 
our  surgical  methods  and  means  are  peculiar  to  this  age  and 
were  unknown  to  those  who  have  gone  before.  In  surgery,  as 
in  all  other  fields  of  knowledge,  “there  were  giants  in  those 
days.”  We  are  treading  the  pathway  that  was  made  long,  long 
ago ; we  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  a zealous  and 
skilled  toiler.  And  if  we  have  progressed  in  surgery  and  the 
invention  of  surgical  instruments,  it  is  because  we  have  shared 
generously  whatever  of  good  our  predecessors  could  offer  and 
have  made  this  a stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 

Daniel  M.  Donahue,  M.D. 


The  Graduate  We  Sometimes  Meet 


This  morning  on  my  way  to  class  I met  a chap  I know, 

And  when  he  said  good-bye  I felt  real  sad  to  see  him  go. 

He  never  tells  me  things  he  did  where  he  attended  college, 

Or  how  he  thought  that  his  “old  Prof.”  was  not  so  “much  in 
knowledge.” 

Nor  does  he  muse  upon  the  way  the  fellows  looked  to  him 

To  lead  in  all  the  fun,  and  start  the  “rough-house”  in  the  “gym.” 

He  never  says  that  if  he’d  tried  he  could  have  made  the  crew ; 

That  “they  all”  said  that  he  could  show  the  coach  a thing  or  two. 

Nor  does  he  claim  that  everyone  confessed  that  he  was  best 

At  football,  baseball,  basket-ball,  lacrosse  and  all  the  rest. 

Ne’er  has  he  smilingly  declared  that  ’twas  this  way  in  class: 

He  could  have  “licked  the  whole  crowd,  if — well,  he  tried  ‘just  to 
y yy 

pass. 

He  never  boasts  how  all  the  girls  of  his  old  college  town 
Made  friends  with  other  fellows  only  when  he’d  “thrown  them 
down.” 

’Tis  not  his  wont  thus  vauntingly  his  prowess  to  recite, 

Though  I have  found  out  otherwise  that  well  indeed  he  might. 

I’ve  found  out  that  he  played  football,  was  famous  as  a back, 

Was  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  was  two  years  on  the  track. 
I’ve  also  found  that  in  the  end  he  took  a prize  or  two 
For  writing  English  essays  in  a style  his  own,  but  true. 

And  yet,  whene’er  I meet  this  chap  he  only  talks  to  me 
About  the  things  I hope  to  do  when  I get  my  degree. 

And  always  when  he  says  good-bye  the  one  wish  comes  to  me, 

That  I may  be  as  sensible  a graduate  as  he. 

William  J.  Kearney. 


Tell  it  to  Sweeney 


IT  was  May  on  the  abandoned  Siwash  Canal — come  to  think 
of  it,  it  was  May  everywhere,  but  you  know  it  may  be  May 
and  maybe  not  be  a May  evening.  Under  the  above  dis- 
tinction the  canal  differed  from  a lot  of  places  in  other 
longitudes.  Overhead  it  was  just  a common  ordinary  May 
evening — the  sort  anyone  can  contrive  by  following  this  recipe : 
Into  one  gray  sky  sprinkle  several  bushels  of  stars  and  garnish 
with  a slice  of  moon.  But  on  the  surface  of  the  canal  lay  a heavy 
mist ; for  the  shallow  water  had  been  warmed  by  the  noonday  sun, 
and  the  night  air  was  exceeding  cool. 

Ignatius  Sweeney  and  his  faithful  donkey,  Mike,  were  the 
only  visible  blots  on  the  moonlit  landscape.  The  beast  seemed 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a blot,  but  his  master,  a pious 
old  man,  plodded  along  the  towpath  oblivious  to  everything  ex- 
cept the  muttered  prayers  which  he  counted  off  on  his  treasured 
rosary.  The  donkey,  laden  with  bundles,  followed  some  thirty 
feet  behind,  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  which  had  been  fastened  around 
his  neck  for  the  purpose,  announcing  to  his  master  his  propin- 
quity or  distance  without  interrupting  the  old  man’s  devotions,  or 
causing  him  any  solicitude. 

Which  is  all  very  picturesque;  but  the  night  is  becoming 
chill.  So  let’s  hie  ourselves  to  more  comfortable  quarters. 
******* 

Jack  McCann  would  have  been  a blot  on  any  landscape,  and 
he  knew  it.  Consequently,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing landscapes,  unless  we  except  the  sort  painted  around  restaur- 
ant walls,  immediately  under  the  line  of  intersection  of  said 
walls  with  the  ceiling.  On  the  memorable  evening  of  which  I 
write,  Jack,  with  his  chums,  Rodney  Sargent  and  Sid  Lucas,  sat 
discussing  ways  and  means  of  securing  sumptuous  refreshment. 
Wearied  of  the  aspect  of  the  world  to  be  gained  through  the 
windows  of  Jack’s  room  at  Siwash  University,  they  pined  for  a 
sight  of  restaurant  walls  and  the  various  things  they  encom- 
pass. But,  sad  to  say,  having  in  spendthrifty  fashion  exhausted 
their  purse,  the  three  were  without  funds,  without  credit,  with- 
out hope.  The  funds,  however,  were  the  only  object  of  their  desire. 
How,  oh,  how  could  they  raise  the  funds? 

“Bing!”  exploded  Jack,  the  same  being  meant  to  represent 
the  violent  combustion  caused  by  the  arrival  of  an  inspiration, 
the  purport  of  which  he  at  once  revealed  to  his  companions. 
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Ignatius  Sweeney  did  not  take  after-supper  walks  along  the 
canal  with  his  donkey  for  the  mere  purpose  of  saying  his  prayers. 
Incidentally,  he  operated  a package  delivery  service  between 
towns  and  townlets  along  the  canal.  Followed  by  his  beast  of 
burden  he  was  drawing  near  a little  village  when  his  devotions 
were  interrupted  by  a dapper  young  pedestrian,  who  intruded 
upon  the  solitude  of  the  old  man,  and  soon  engaged  him  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  Both  seemed  bent  on  reaching  the  town 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  tinkle  of  a bell  seemed  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  a certain  donkey  was  obsessed  with  the  same  idea. 

But  it  didn’t  indicate  the  fact  that  two  conniving  youths  had 
overtaken  the  donkey  and  were  busying  themselves  with  trans- 
ferring the  bell  and  bundles  to  the  person  of  one  of  them,  while 
the  other  hurried  the  beast  into  a cornfield,  which  skirted  the 
towpath,  and  led  him  into  town  by  a circuitous  route.  His  first 
stop  was  to  be  the  village  livery  and  horse  exchange,  and  after 
obtaining  the  price  of  the  beast  of  burden,  his  second,  was  the 
town’s  best  eating  place,  wherein  he  had  agreed  to  meet  his  two 
chums. 

Back  on  the  canal  the  conversation  of  Sweeney  and  his 
newly-met  companion  had  turned  to  the  superiority  of  the  burro 
as  a carrier  of  packs. 

“Now  this  animal  of  mine,”  confided  Sweeney,  “is  the  finest 
little — Shades  of  St.  Patrick!!” 

Seeing  a crowd  gathering  about  him  he  had  turned  around 
with  a gesture  toward  the  sound  of  a tinkling  bell  to  behold  not 
the  donkey  which  had  been  following,  but  a human  being. 
Speechless  with  astonishment,  he  stood  rooted  in  his  tracks  till 
the  usurper  of  the  beast’s  duties  came  up  with  him  and  his 
companion. 

Well  contrived  explanations  ensued.  The  encumbered  youth 
told  how  he  had  sinned  years  ago,  and  for  his  crime  had  been 
condemned  to  assume  the  form  of  a donkey  till  such  time  as  his 
sin  should  be  washed  out. 

“And  at  last,”  said  he,  “the  time  of  expiation  has  expired; 
I am  free !”  he  concluded  triumphantly. 

“Mebbe  I done  wrong  in  buyin’  you  fer  a beast,  I dunno,” 
bewailed  Sweeney.  “An’  all  the  time  ye  were  no  beast  at  all, 
at  all.” 

“Your  face  looks  familiar  to  me,  “put  in  the  old  man’s  fel- 
low pedestrian.  “You  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  an  old  pal 
of  mine  by  the  name  of  Jack  McCann.” 
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“You’ve  got  me  right!”  exclaimed  the  other,  “and  if  I mis- 
take not  you’re  Rod  Sargent,  of  Siwash  University.” 

“That’s  me !”  cried  Rodney,  and  their  hands  clasped  as  in 
reunion  after  a long  separation. 

As  you  may  have  imagined  it  was  growing  later  all  the  time. 
Wherefore  the  three  resumed  their  journey  to  town,  the  old  man 
entirely  forgetting  the  loss  of  his  donkey  while  congratulating 
the  former  ass  on  his  deliverance. 

Arriving  at  the  village  the  trio  broke  up  into  a duo  and  an 
individual,  the  old  man  setting  out  to  deliver  his  bundles  and 
to  procure  a new  jackass,  while  the  others  hurried  to  a well- 
known  chop  house  to  keep  a dinner  “date”  with  a certain  horse- 
thief  called  Sidney  Lucas. 

Ignatius  Sweeney,  who  must  procure  a new  animal,  was 
looking  over  the  stock  at  the  village  livery  and  horse  exchange. 

“Here’s  a fine  donkey  I just  got  hold  of  to-day,”  the  pro- 
prietor was  saying. 

Sweeney  was  closely  scrutinizing  the  beast,  mingled  expres- 
sions of  surprise  and  pity  chasing  each  other  across  his  coun- 
tenance. Suddenly  he  bent  over  and  breathed  into  the  donkey’s 
ear : 

“What!  have  you  sinned  again?” 

“That  guy’s  a ‘nut,’  ” volunteered  the  stable  boy,  who  was 
standing  near. 

“It  looks  that  way,”  agreed  the  proprietor.  “Whoever  heard 
of  anyone  asking  questions  of  a donkey?” 

“That’s  no  donkey,”  assured  Sweeney.  “That’s  a condemned 
sinner,  an’  I wouldn’t  buy  him  again  fer  anything.  Show  me 
another  jackass.” 

“Go  fetch  a mirror,”  said  the  proprietor  to  the  stable  boy. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’ii. 


News  of  the  Month 


On  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  14th,  before  a great  attend- 
ance of  students,  friends  and  alumni  the  annual  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  College  took  place.  The  day 


The  Com- 
mencement 


was  perfect  and  the  program  was  carried 
through  without  a delay  of  any  description. 
His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  New  York,  John 
M.  Farley,  D.D.,  Fordham’s  most  distinguished  alumnus,  pre- 
sided over  the  exercises  and  the  diplomas  and  medals  were  con- 
ferred by  him.  Besides  His  Grace  there  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form, the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Trenton,  James  Augustine 
' McFaul,  D.D.,  whose  nephew,  James  A.  McFaul,  was  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  talented  members  of  the  graduating  class;  the 
President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J. ; the  Vice- 
President,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.J.,  who  officiated  as  master 
of  ceremonies ; Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Esq.,  ’60,  who  gave  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates ; Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  and  Dr.  V.  E.  Sorapure,  Pro  Dean  of  the  Medical  School. 

Those  who  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
were : Charles  H.  Chetwood,  physician  and  author,  whose  excel- 
lent work  in  his  special  field  of  research  has  made  his  name  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling,  a distin- 
guished Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  an  honored  alumnus  of  our  esteemed 
sister  college,  Manhattan,  whose  unblemished  life  reflects  his  Cath- 
olic college  training,  and  is  an  honor  to  Catholic  American  citizen- 
ship ; Rev.  Edward  P.  Graham,  of  Ohio,  who,  while  not  neglecting 
the  apostolate  of  the  pulpit,  has  made  time  to  exercise  and  adorn  the 
apostolate  of  the  press  and  platform;  Hon.  Thomas  Macmanus, 
a Senator  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  an  esteemed  and  devoted 
son  of  Fordham,  whose  worth  is  fittingly  remembered  by  his  Alma 
Mater  on  this  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation ; John  J. 
Sullivan,  Esq.,  a respected  alumnus  of  our  sister  college,  St.  Jo- 
seph’s, Philadelphia,  a professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  reason  of  his  published  works  and  writings  among 
the  first  authorities  on  American  business  law. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Edward  P. 
Cerrute,  New  York  City;  William  J.  Collard,  El  Cajon,  Cali- 
fornia; W.  Joseph  Convery,  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; James  L.  Cor- 
coran, Williamsbridge,  New  York;  Thomas  J.  Cullen,  Goshen, 
New  York;  J.  Francis  Gargan,  New  York  City;  Vincent  H. 
Isaacs,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. ; William  J.  Kearney,  New 
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York  City;  Joseph  E.  Larkin,  New  York  City;  Louis  J.  Lederle, 
Jr.,  New  York  City;  Joseph  A.  McCaffrey,  New  York  City; 
James  A.  McFaul,,  Kingston,  New  Jersey;  John  C.  Oldfield, 
Haverstraw,  New  York;  James  S.  Regan,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York ; Robert  J.  Silk,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  and  Francis  Spell- 
man, Whitman,  Massachusetts. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  conferred  on  Edward 
J.  Barrett,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Joseph  V.  Hallinan,  Little  Falls, 
New  York;  James  G.  Hinchliffe,  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  Fran- 
cis A.  L.  Kennedy,  Albany,  New  York;  Henry  V.  Murray,  New 
York  City;  Charles  S.  Murray,  New  York  City;  Philip  A.  My- 
lod,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Vincent  Tunney,  New  York  City,  and  Henry  F. 
White,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  was 
held  in  Armory  Hall  on  June  2d,  and  the  new  model  pin  recom- 
_ . . mended  by  the  committee,  after  considerable 

c . **  discussion,  was  adopted.  The  design  selected 

' is  patterned  similar  to  the  old  one,  but  the 
model  is  greatly  reduced.  It  is  a very  artistic  emblem.  The  so- 
ciety voted  to  present  a pin  to  the  reverend  moderator,  Father 
Pyne„  as  a token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  kindly  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  earthquake,  which  wrought  so  much  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  which  was  so  disastrous  to  life,  that  occurred  in  Mexico 
_ . on  June  5th,  was  recorded  on  the  Fordham  seis- 

Mexican  m0graph.  This  was  the  most  severe  shock  that 
Earthquake  jjas  been  observed  since  the  installation  of  the 
seismograph  and  the  calculated  distance  was  very  close.  Mr. 
Tivnan  was  the  first  one  of  any  of  those  in  charge  of  seismograph 
observations  to  get  in  communication  with  the  press  and  later 
reports  from  closer  proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble  verified 
his  report  in  every  detail. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  there  has  been  another  disturbance 
recorded,  which  the  director  estimates  to  be  four  thousand  miles 
away. 

Since  Mr.  Tivnan  is  to  leave  Fordham  this  September  to  be- 
gin his  theological  studies,  Mr.  Clement  Risacher  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  this  department. 
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On  the  evening  of  Commencement  Day  the  Class  of  1911 
had  their  last  dinner  together.  As  a number  of  the  class  were 
entertaining  guests  at  the  different  theatres 
during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  the  gradu- 
ates did  not  meet  until  eleven-thirty.  The  din- 
ner was  an  informal  one  and  was  held  in  Healy’s  private  dining 
room  on  Broadway  and  Sixty-sixth  Street.  A most  sumptuous 
banquet  had  been  prepared  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 
After  cigars  were  lighted  the  toastmaster,  Philip  A.  Mylod,  intro- 
duced the  various  speakers  and  in  view  of  the  short  time  in 
which  the  dinner  was  arranged  is  considered,  the  speeches  were 
excellent.  Those  who  responded  to  toasts  were  Francis  A.  L. 
Kennedy,  “The  Track  Team”;  Thomas  J.  Cullen,  “Our  Fresh- 
man Year”;  Louis  J.  Lederle,  “Sophomore  Musings” ; Joseph  A. 
Hallinan,  “Father  O’Gorman’s  Class”  ; James  A.  McFaul,  “Music 
as  an  Accomplishment  for  a College  Man” ; Joseph  V.  McKee, 
“College  Journalism”  ; John  C.  Oldfield,  “Father  Smith”  ; Robert 
J.  Silk,  “The  Senior  Quartette”;  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  “The  Col- 
lege Man  and  Athletics” ; Henry  V.  Murray,  “The  College  Man 
and  Studies” ; Harry  Spellman,  “The  College  Man  in  Society” ; 
Philip  A.  Mylod,  “A  Class  Prophecy” ; Charles  Murray,  “Obiter 
Dicta,”  and  Vincent  Tunney,  “Loyalty.” 


Senior 

Banquet 


At  the  invitation  of  the  director  of  the  Sodality,  Rev.  Fran- 
cis D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  the  sermon  at  the  closing  meeting  was 
Q A l*f  preached  by  Rev.  John  H.  Farley.  Father  Far- 
^ ley  also  celebrated  the  Mass  which  was  at- 
tended by  every  member,  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable still,  every  one  went  to  Holy  Communion.  The  sub- 
ject upon  which  Father  Farley  discoursed  was  “Sins  of  the 
Tongue,”  and  his  eloquent  words  made  a manifestly  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  members.  In  concluding  his  remarks  the  reverend 
preacher  gave  a brief  review  of  the  year’s  work,  congratulated 
the  students  on  their  great  interest,  their  fidelity  in  attendance 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they  approached  the  holy  table ; 
and  he  assured  them  that  all  their  interest,  all  their  sacrifices  and 
their  devotion  would  bring  them  untold  merit.  He  exhorted  them 
to  be  always  faithful  to  their  sodality,  faithful  to  the  promises 
they  made  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  faithful,  also,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  many  devotions  which  for  the  past  year  has  formed 
an  integral  part  of  their  college  life.  After  the  sermon  Father 
O’Laughlin  gave  the  boys  his  blessing,  wished  them  godspeed 
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and  assured  them  of  his  earnest  prayers  in  their  behalf  during 
all  the  summer  vacation. 

His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  will  on  the  13th  of 
July,  elevate  the  following  former  Fordham  professors  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Priesthood.  The  ceremony  will 
Ordinations  take  place  in  Woodstock  College,  Maryland, 
where  the  men  are  now  engaged  in  completing 
their  theological  studies.  Mr.  Patrick  Rafferty,  Professor  of 
Physics,  1907-1908;  Mr.  John  A.  Morgan,  Professor  of  Classics, 
1907-1908;  Mr.  James  A.  Cahill,  Professor  of  Classics,  1904-1907; 
Mr.  John  J.  O’Connor,  Professor  of  Classics,  1903-1908;  Mr. 
Charles  McIntyre,  Professor  of  Classics,  1903-1907;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Miley,  Professor  of  Physics,  1903-1906. 

In  speaking  of  athletics,  our  work  for  the  year  would  be 
unfinished  and  we  would  be  guilty  of  rank  injustics,  did  we  not 
write  a few  words  of  congratulation  and  thanks 
Athletics  to  the  men  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
this,  the  most  successful  year,  financially,  in 
our  history.  “A  few  words,”  we  said  above,  but  this  is  not  be- 
cause a few  words  would  adequately  convey  an  idea  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  manifested,  especially  by  one  man,  the 
manager  of  baseball,  but  because  even  if  we  covered  pages  and 
pages  with  the  enumeration  of  his  many  achievements,  we  would 
still  only  approximate  the  amount  of  credit  he  richly  deserves. 
Mr.  Mylod,  the  whole  College  is  deeply  grateful  for  your  ster- 
ling work  that  has  continued  with  no  diminution  for  a period  of 
two  years.  This  is  the  first  year  baseball  has  ever  paid  for  itself, 
and  you  are  responsible.  If  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  one  of  the  candidates  against  you  for  the  office  in  that  most 
bitterly  contested  election  of  two  years  ago,  congratulates  you 
now  as  he  did  then,  and  freely  avows  that  you  were  the  very 
best  man  that  could  have  been  chosen.  We  also  wish  to  thank, 
in  the  name  of  the  student  body,  the  director  of  athletics,  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Lyons,  S.J.,  Mr.  Francis  A.  L.  Kennedy,  the  manager 
of  track,  and  the  officers  of  the  Athletic  Asociation,  all  of 
whom  gave  the  best  that  was  in  them  to  the  greater  glory  of 
Fordham  on  the  athletic  fields,  and  we  assure  them  that  their 
excellent  work  will  be  long  remembered. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  German  Catholic  Federated  Soci- 
eties held  in  Jersey  City,  plans  were  discussed  for  the  founding  of 
four  scholarships  at  Fordham.  The  Union  intends  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  study  of  Sociology  and  Political  Economy. 
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The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
Quinn,  S.J.,  President  of  the  University,  on  Sunday  evening,  June 
10th.  The  services  were  held  in  the  large 

Baccalau-  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Park  Avenue  and 

reate 

Eighty-fourth  Street,  which  was  well  filled  by 
the  time  the  academic  procession,  led  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett, 
S.J.,  Vice-President  of  the  College,  and  Joseph  A.  McCaffrey, 
President  of  the  Seniors,  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the  front 
pews.  Vespers  were  first  sung  by  Rev.  J.  Havers  Richards, 
former  President  of  Georgetown,  assisted  by  the  church  choir. 
The  sermon  was  then  preached.  Father  Quinn  was  at  his  best. 
The  services  closed  with  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

A friend,  who  wishes  his  name  to  be  withheld,  has  offered 
to  donate  to  the  College  a statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This 
statue  is  to  be  placed  on  the  mound  in  the  cen- 
Gift  tre  of  the  quadrangle  between  the  First  Divi- 

sion Building  and  the  Junior  Building.  It  is  to 
be  a companion  statue  to  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  already 
erected,  and  around  which  all  the  students  gather  for  devotions 
every  night  during  the  month  of  May.  Although  this  friend  has 
obligated  us  to  secrecy  as  to  his  identity,  nevertheless,  since  he  is 
an  alumnus  and  a reader  of  The  Monthly,  he  will  be  assured  of 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  kindness.  It  is  a splendid  gift,  and 
the  benevolent  spirit  that  prompted  it  is  to  be  greatly  com- 
mended. 

And  now  we  must  at  length  resign  ourselves  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  happy  days  we  have  spent  amid  the  hallowed  walls 
of  our  dear  Alma  Mater.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
men  who  for  four  years  have  been  our  teachers  and  our  friends, 
and  yet  it  must  be  so.  As  we  leave  them  we  must  assure  them 
that  whatever  little  success  it  may  be  our  fortune  to  obtain  will 
be  due  almost  entirely  to  them  and  to  their  training.  It  is  hard, 
also,  to  part  from  the  friends  who  have  been  our  daily  compan- 
ions but  again’it  must  be  so.  We  leave  to-day,  and  they  will  take 
our  places,  one  day  to  claim,  as  we  are  proudly  claiming,  Ford- 
ham  as  their  Alma  Mater.  We  wish  them  all  the  best  of  luck  and 
good  fortune  in  their  future  endeavors,  and  we  bid  them  a most 
affectionate  farewell. 


Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 


Old  Fordhamites 


One  of  Fordham’s  most  distinguished  alumni,  The  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  P.A.,  V.G.,  ’67,  cele- 
__  brated  the  past  month  the  fortieth  anniversary 

ons.  o f his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood.  The  anni- 

y versary  was  observed  by  his  fourteen  thousand 
parishioners  and  the  many  organizations  of  which  he  is  the  spirit- 
ual head,  and  the  festivities  lasted  five  days.  Mgr.  Mooney  has 
the  second  largest  parish  in  the  city,  and  is  senior  vicar  general 
of  the  Archdiocese  and  one  of  the  Archbishop’s  five  consultors. 
His  highest  honor  is  that  of  Prothonotary  Apostolic.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Diocesan  Catholic  School  Board,  supreme 
Spiritual  director  of  the  Archdiocesan  Holy  Name  Society,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  Board,  and  a director 
of  the  Catholic  Orphanage.  The  anniversary  services  began 
with  a Children’s  Mass,  the  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  pupils  and  forty-nine  teachers  in  his  parochial  school 
attending.  On  Monday  he  celebrated  High  Mass,  the  sermon 
being  preached  by  Mgr.  J.  S.  Lynch,  of  Utica,  a life-long  friend 
and  classmate  at  Fordham.  In  the  afternoon  three  thousand 
roly  Name  men  attended  Vespers.  On  Monday  evening  there 
was  a parish  demonstration  at  the  Amsterdam  Opera  House,  the 
speech  of  the  evening  being  made  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Griffith. 


But  the  celebration  in  which  our  readers  are  interested  the 
most  is  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  Monsignor  by  the  Ford- 
ham  University  Alumni  Association.  It  was  served  in  the  First 
Division  Dining  Hall.  The  speakers  were: 


President’s  Welcome,  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93. 

Alma  Mater,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J. 

Early  Days,  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67. 

Looking  Backward,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72. 
Classmates,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  James  S.  Lynch,  ’67. 

The  Future,  Dr.  James  M.  Butler,  ’84. 

Obiter  Dicta,  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78. 

A Diagnosis,  Dr.  George  A.  Leitner,  ’85. 

Hie  et  Nunc,  Dr.  James  Walsh,  ’84. 

Response,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  P.A.,  V.G., 

’67- 

Resolutions,  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffrey,  LL.D.,  ’61. 

Mgr.  Mooney  is  sixty-three  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Pike 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Rondout,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  in  Fordham  College,  New  York,  and  St.  Jo- 
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seph’s  Seminary,  Troy.  His  first  pastoral  duty  was  that  of  an 
assistant  at  St.  Stephen’s  of  this  city.  Then  he  was  sent  back  to 
St.  Joseph’s  as  a professor  of  philisophy.  For  eleven  years  he 
was  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Newburg,  and  from  there  he  was 
transferred  to  his  present  parish,  where  in  these  twenty-two 
years  he  has  built  up  the  Church  from  an  insignificant  parish  to 
the  present  size.  The  property  now  covers  nineteen  city  lots, 
and  is  valued  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
Monthly  wishes  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  in  the  name 
of  his  younger  brothers,  The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor,  and 
begs  to  extend  to  him  heartiest  well  wishes  for  many  more  years 
of  successful  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Master. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  a kind  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  New  Church  of  St. 

Denis,  corner  of  Lawrence  Street  and  Van 
’98  Cortlandt  Park  Avenue,  Lowerre,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y.  Rev.  Richard  Ormond  Hughes,  ’98,  is 
pastor  of  this  Church.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, June  4th,  and  was  performed  by  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend John  M.  Farley,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  The  ser- 
mon on  this  occasion  was  preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Campbell, 
S.J. 

Another  invitation  that  we  were  pleased  to  receive  and  to 
accept  was  from  Rev.  Charles  D.  Breslin,  ’06,  who  was  ordained 
to  the  Priesthood  on  Saturday,  June  10th,  in  St. 
’06  Patrick’s  Cathedral  by  Archbishop  Farley. 

Father  Breslin  sang  his  first  High  Mass  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham,  and  celebrated  his  first 
Solemn  Mass  in  Saint  Ann’s  Church  on  Sunday,  June  18th. 

William  C.  Dugan,  ’06,  spent  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May 
28th,  in  revisiting  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood.  Mr.  Dugan  is  an 
electrical  engineer  for  the  New  York  Central  and  is  stationed  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dugan. 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  who  was  here  in  the  seventies,  paid  us  a 
visit  with  his  wife  on  Commencement  Day. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 


Athletics 


Baseball. — The  baseball  season  just  closed  could  hardly  be 
called  a successful  one  when  the  records  of  former  teams  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Twenty-three  games  were  played,  of 
which  the  Varsity  won  thirteen  and  lost  ten. 

However,  at  times  the  nine  displayed  form  that  was  equal 
to  any  ever  presented  by  a Fordham  team. 

On  the  whole,  Captain  Scanlon’s  cohorts  might  be  termed  an 
in-and-out  aggregation,  playing  at  top  speed  one  day  and  the 
next  day  performing  like  a crowd  of  schoolboys. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  players  always  tried  to  do  their  best 
and  gave  Old  Fordham  all  the  baseball  that  was  in  them. 

But  there  is  such  a thing  as  baseball  luck  and,  strange  to 
say,  this  luck  was  breaking  in  our  direction  very  seldom. 

Coach  Louis  Hartman  was  responsible  for  many  victories 
obtained  by  the  nine.  Always  on  the  alert  to  observe  any  weak- 
ness in  the  offense  or  defense  of  the  opposing  team,  he  ran  things 
in  a manner  that  was  far  above  reproach. 

An  old  Fordham  man,  he  had  the  welfare  of  his  Alma  Mater 
at  heart  and  worked  with  might  and  main  to  bring  victory  to  the 
Maroon. 

The  manager,  Phil  Mylod,  can  say  that  the  season  of  1911 
was  the  most  successful  financially  that  Fordham  has  had  in 
some  time. 

This  speaks  well  for  Mylod’s  managerial  ability. 

The  season’s  record  follows: 

Victories: — C.  C.  of  N.  Y.,  8 to  2;  St.  Francis  College,  of 
Brooklyn,  9 to  1 ; Pratt  Institute,  13  to  0;  Stevens  Institute,  8 
to  3;  St.  John’s  College,  6 to  1 ; Georgetown,  7 to  0;  Lafayette, 
3 to  2 ; Swarthmore,  4 to  0;  Wesleyan,  3 to  2 ; Columbia,  9 to  4; 
West  Point,  3 to  0;  Holy  Cross,  5 to  4,  and  Trinity,  13  to  4. 

Defeats: — Princeton,  8 to  2 ; Catholic  University,  7 to  6; 
Virginia,  4 to  0;  Yale,  7 to  2 ; Virginia,  4 to  2 ; Pennsylvania, 
5 to  1 ; Georgetown,  4 to  3 ; Keio  University,  11  to  7;  George- 
town, 5 to  2 ; Holy  Cross,  7 to  5. 


BASEBALL  BITS. 

Joe  Sharkey  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  Varsity  Base- 
ball Team  for  the  season  of  1912. 

Jack  Coffey  is  more  than  making  good  as  a member  of  the 
Denver  Club. 
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In  the  official  Western  League  batting  averages,  published 
on  June  4,  we  find  that  Jack  is  batting  .320.  He  has  been  to  bat 
124  times;  scored  16  runs,  and  made  30  hits. 

Chris  Mahoney  has  been  dubbed  “The  Widow”  by  the  Sac- 
ramento fans.  Mahoney  is  one  of  the  heaviest  hitters  in  the 
Coast  League.  In  a recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
a cartoon  shows  a pile  of  baseballs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay, 
supposed  to  have  been  driven  there  by  our  old  star. 

Averages. — It  was  our  intention  to  publish  the  batting  and 
fielding  averages  of  the  Varsity  players,  but  this  was  impossible 
because  we  were  unable  to  obtain  complete  accounts  of  some 
games  played  away  from  home. 


Tennis. — Since  the  courts  have  been  placed  in  good  shape, 
tennis  seems  to  have  become  very  popular. 

Mr.  Risacher  has  much  to  do  with  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
in  this  direction. 

Felix  Duffy  has  been  elected  manager  for  next  year,  and  it 
is  Mr.  Risacher’s  intention  to  have  a college  tennis  team  that  will 
compete  against  all  the  college  court  stars. 


New  Gym. — Now  you  are  away  from  Fordham.  Do  you 
ever  think  of  that  promise  you  made  to  donate  something  toward 
the  Gym.  Fund? 

Some  have  kept  that  promise ! 

Have  you  ? 

If  you  have  not  made  the  promise,  make  it  now ! 

Last  call ! 

If  enough  of  the  cold  cash  is  on  hand  the  ground  will  be 
broken  in  September  and  the  basketball  court  will  be  ready  for 
the  season  of  1911-1912.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

James  A.  McDermott,  T4. 


The  Athletic  Constitution 

THE  fall  of  1909  was  a crucial  one  in  the  history  of  ath- 
letics at  Fordham.  During  the  year  preceding  the 
different  departments  of  athletics  had  begun  to  expand 
so  rapidly  and  our  athletes  to  acquit  themselves  so 
successfully  on  gridiron,  diamond  and  track  that  the 
student  body  for  the  moment  seemed  to  lose  its  head.  Imbued 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  Fordham  teams  were  as  good  as 
any  in  the  country,  like  young  enthusiasts  the  world  over,  the 
athletic  management  began  to  plunge,  and  before  it  realized  what 
it  was  doing  it  had  taken  a bigger  bite  than  it  could  chew. 
The  financial  crisis  of  1909  followed.  It  was  discovered  there- 
upon that  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  governing  the  finances 
of  the  association  were  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Accordingly  it  was  judged  wise  to  revise  them  so  as  to  regulate, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  conditions  that  had  arisen.  A committee 
was  appointed  from  the  Senior  Class  of  1910  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  members  compos- 
ing it  are  much  to  be  commended.  All  through  the  winter 
months  of  1909  and  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1910,  the  commit- 
tee met,  sometimes  twice  a week,  to  consider  carefully  the  vari- 
ous suggestions  brought  forward  to  straighten  out  the  athletic 
tangle  then  existing.  The  committee  deemed  it  advisable,  also,  to 
change  somewhat  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  outlining  the 
duties  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Since  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  on  the  Executive  Committee  could  not  at- 
tend the  meetings  as  regularly  as  the  articles  of  the  Constitution 
required,  it  happened  frequently  that  there  were  not  members 
enough  present  at  the  meetings  to  constitute  a quorum.  For 
this  reason  ft  was  that  the  committee  formulated  the  rules  which 
appear  in  the  Constitution  published  in  this  issue  of  The  Monthly. 
The  Athletic  Association  desires  most  earnestly  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  have  in  its  management  of  Athletics,  all  the  help  and 
all  the  advice  that  the  experience  and  suggestions  of  maturer 
heads  among  the  alumni  can  give.  It  understands  full  well  that 
the  undergraduates  who  manage  its  teams  are  for  the  most  part 
inexperienced  in  business  matters  and  that  their  elder  brethren 
among  the  Alumni  can  by  a word  very  often  keep  them  from 
shoals  and  shipwrecks  and  pilot  them  to  safety  and  success. 
This  is  why  it  has  been  wisely  suggested  more  than  once  to  form 
an  advisory  committee  from  merpbers  of  the  Alumni  who  will 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  counsel  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Athletic  Association  on  whatever  they  consider  expedient  or 
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necessary  for  its  well-being.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  part 
which  the  members  of  the  Alumni  on  the  Executive  Committee 
were  to  take  under  the  Constitution  before  its  revision,  as  we 
explained  in  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill's  letter  to  be  seen  on  the  page 
following  the  Constitution,  published  in  Volume  24  of  The  Ford- 
ham  Monthly.  In  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  printed  in  this 
issue  of  The  Monthly  we  have  consulted  the  athletic  constitutions 
of  several  other  colleges  and  we  have  been  helped  by  them  con- 
siderably, especially  by  that  of  Georgetown  University,  which, 
shortly  before  our  athletic  crisis,  had  been  rewritten  to  meet  con- 
ditions very  similar  to  those  which  the  Athletic  Association  of 
Fordham  University  was  confronting  during  the  fall  of  1909  and 
after. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  Fordham  University  Ath- 
letic Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the  general 
athletic  interests  of  the  University ; to  take  charge  of  the  University 
Athletic  funds,  and  to  determine  other  matters  of  management  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  University  Athletics. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  members  of  this  Association  shall  be:  1.  Students  of 
any  department  of  the  University  and  members  of  the  Alumni  who 
shall  have  paid  the  fixed  assessment  of  three  dollars  ($3)  for  a 
membership  ticket.  2.  Members  of  any  Varsity  team  who  shall 
have  won  the  privilege  to  wear  the  Varsity  F in  accordance  with 
the  rules  hereinafter  stated. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of 
a President,  a Vice-President,  a Secretary,  a Treasurer  and  the 
managers  and  assistant  managers  of  the  various  varsity  teams. 
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Sec.  2.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Associ- 
ation ; but  no  election  shall  be  considered  valid  until  ratified  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  In  the  election  of  managers  the  assistant 
managers  shall  in  the  first  balloting  be  the  sole  candidates. 

Sec.  3.  A majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  regular 
meetings  shall  be  competent  to  elect  officers  and  to  transact  other 
business  proper  to  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  All  nominations  for  any  office  in  the  Association  must 
be  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Faculty  Director 
for  approval  one  week  before  the  date  of  election. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  the  Executive  Committee  vetoes  an  election,  or 
in  case  an  election  be  not  held  at  the  time  stipulated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  in  case  an  officer  resign  or  fail  to  return  to  the  University 
in  time  to  fulfill  properly  the  duties  of  his  office  (unless  sufficiently 
grave  reasons  for  his  absence  be  forwarded  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee), the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  its  choice  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Director. 

Sec.  6.  If  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  to  show  that  any 
officer  under  the  constitution  is  guilty  of  mal-administration  or  of 
incompetency,  he  shall,  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  be  summoned  to  appear  before  said  Committee  and 
explain  his  conduct.  Should  his  defense  be  deemed  insufficient,  he 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  to  be  deposed 
from  office  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Committee,  which  is 
then  empowered  to  elect  a successor  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  Director. 

Sec.  7.  No  member  of  this  Association  shall,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  hold  more  than  one  office  in  this  Association. 

Sec.  8.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot ; no  votes  shall  be  cast 
by  proxy. 

ARTICLE  V. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December  and  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
May  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  pro- 
vided due  notice  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUES. 

The  dues  shall  be  three  dollars  ($3)  annually,  to  be  paid  to  the 
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Treasurer  of  the  Association,  or  to  any  other  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Such  payment  shall 
constitute  membership  with  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  and 
shall  entitle  the  member  to  a discount  of  three  dollars  ($3)  on  the 
aggregate  cost  of  season  tickets,  said  discount  to  be  apportioned 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  i.  This  Association  shall  be  governed  by  a board 
called  the  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Faculty 
Director,  the  officers  of  the  Association,  a member  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  a representative  of  the  departments  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, and  representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  Faculty  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  He  shall  be  notified  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Association  or  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  the  President  of  thd 
Athletic  Association,  and  then  may  attend  or  not,  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable. He  shall,  in  his  official  capacity,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  sign  these  articles  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  The  representative  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Alumni  Association, 
which  shall  be  notified  in  due  time  by  the  President  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Representatives  from  the  departments  of  Law 
and  Medicine  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Senior  Class  of  Law  and 
Medicine  respectively  in  conjunction  with  the  President  of  the 
Athletic  Association. 

Sec.  5.  The  Representatives  from  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man years  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  in  their  respective  classes. 

Sec.  6.  All  matters  of  importance  which  pertain  to  the  Ath- 
letic welfare  of  the  University,  such  as  business  of  conventions, 
competency  of  officers  and  managers,  the  standing  and  eligibility  of 
members  of  the  various  teams,  schedules  of  games,  contracts,  train- 
ers, etc.,  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
has  the  power  of  veto. 

Sec.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  is  empowered  to  transfer 
temporarily,  if  need  be,  to  any  department,  the  moneys  from  the 
surplus  funds  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  departments  or  from 
the  Sinking  Fund,  which  Fund  shall  be  understood  to  include  all 
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moneys  acquired  by  the  general  Association  and  not  by  any  particu- 
lar department  of  Athletics. 

Sec.  8.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesday  of  every  month 
at  i p.  m.,  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Sec.  9.  A special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be 
called  at  any  time  by  the  President,  or  at  the  written  request  of  any 
one  member  of  the  Committee,  provided  that  such  request  be 
handed  in  at  least  one  day  before  the  time  of  said  meeting,  to 
the  Secretary  who,  thereupon,  shall  notify  immediately  all  members 
of  such  meeting. 

Sec.  10.  A majority  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a quorum. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

CONSTITUTION. 

There  shall  be  at  least  three  official  copies  of  these  articles 
signed  by  the  Faculty  Director  and  the  officers  of  the  Association 
and  to  these  copies  shall  be  affixed  the  Fordham  University  seal. 
Of  these  copies:  One  shall  be  given  to  the  Faculty  Director,  one 
to  the  President  of  the  Association  and  one  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University.  In  the  event  of  any  one  or  of  the  first  two  of  these 
copies  being  mislaid  or  lost,  then  the  copy  on  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  shall  be  appealed  to,  but  shall  not  be 
taken  from  his  office  save  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  and  the  Faculty  Director,  and  the  Faculty  Director  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  its  safe-keeping.  If,  however,  at  the  request 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Faculty  Director,  this 
copy  be  taken  from  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  it 
shall  be  returned  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Moreover  a copy  of  these  articles  shall  be  printed  in  the  Ford- 
ham  Monthly  first  issued  after  their  adoption,  to  which  appeal 
may  be  made  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  three  official  copies. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  X. 

PREVIOUS  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Any  rule,  precedent  or  prevision  of  the  Association,  contrary 
to  or  in  conflict  with  this  Constitution  is  hereby  repealed. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  The  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  and  shall  be 
elected  by  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
at  the  Annual  Elections,  to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May. 
They  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office  immediately  after 
election. 

Sec.  2.  The  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  be  members  of  the  incoming  Senior  Class  and  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  those  members  of  their  class  who  are  members  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  Manager  and  Assistant  Manager  of  Baseball 
and  Track  Athletics,  respectively,  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  of 
the  members  present  at  the  regular  meeting  in  May.  The  Manager 
of  Track  Athletics  shall  assume  office  three  days  after  the  final 
meet  of  the  season ; the  Manager  of  Baseball  shall  assume  office 
three  days  after  the  final  game  of  the  season. 

Sec.  4.  The  Manager  and  Assistant  Manager  of  Football  shall 
be  elected  by  a majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  December.  They  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office 
immediately  after  their  election. 

Sec.  5.  Candidates  for  the  Managership  of  Baseball,  Football 
and  Track  Athletics  shall  be  members  of  the  incoming  Senior  Class. 
The  candidates  for  the  Assistant  Managerships  of  these  respective 
branches  shall  be  members  of  the  incoming  Junior  Class. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  election  of  Managers  the  Assistant  Managers 
shall  in  the  first  balloting  be  the  sole  candidates. 

ARTICLE  II. 

\ DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office  the  Presi- 
dent shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  perform  all  other 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of 
the  President  in  the  President’s  absence. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a list  of  the  members  of  the 
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Association  and  shall  record,  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose, 
the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  give  notice  of  all  nominations  to  members  of 
the  Association,  by  posting  the  names  in  some  conspicuous  place, 
four  days  prior  to  the  elections.  He  shall  also  conduct  all  official 
correspondence  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  be  present  at  all  nominations  and  elections  to  determine 
who  are  members  of  the  Association.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
Secretary  shall  end  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  May,  on  which  day  he 
shall  turn  over  all  books  and  correspondence  to  the  incoming 
Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer,  or  one  or  more  members  appointed 
at  his  suggestion  by  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  collect  all  dues 
of  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer  shall  also  turn  over  to  the  managers  of  the 
various  departments,  for  traveling  expenses,  guarantees  and  fees 
for  officials,  whatever  sum  of  money  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  and  he  shall  receive  from  the  various 
managers,  not  later  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  return  of  the 
teams,  an  itemized  report  of  the  disbursement  of  these  moneys. 

He  shall  be  empowered  either  to  buy  or  to  contract  for,  in 
person  or  through  the  managers,  all  athletic  supplies  for  the  differ- 
ent departments,  in  so  far  as  the  requisitions  presented  by  the 
managers  of  said  departments,  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  is  not,  however,  empowered  to  advance  moneys 
beyond  credit  of  the  respective  departments  or  to  transfer  moneys 
from  one  department  to  another,  or  from  the  Sinking  Fund  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Director  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

He  shall  receive  and  settle  all  outstanding  bills  against  the 
Association,  subject  always  to  the  counter  signature  of  the  proper 
manager.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  bonded  for  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  the  necessary  expenditure 
for  bonding  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Association. 

He  shall  make  out  semi-annually  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation assembled,  a complete  and  itemized  report  of  the  finances 
of  the  Association  for  the  scholastic  term  iust  ended.  These  semi- 
annual reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  President  and  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  published  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Treasurer  shall  end  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  May,  on  which  day  he  shall  turn  over  all  moneys,  accounts 
and  correspondence  to  the  incoming  Treasurer. 
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Sec.  5.  The  Manager  of  Football  shall  arrange  all  games  for 
the  team  which  he  is  to  manage,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  Director ; and  he  shall  submit  his  schedule,  when  complete, 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  ratification.  He  shall,  moreover,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  furnish  the  Executive  Committee 
a full  and  complete  report  of  his  receipts  and  expenses.  His  term 
of  office  shall  expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  on  which 
date  he  must  submit  his  final  report  and  turn  over  all  records  and 
correspondence  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  Manager  of  Baseball  shall  arrange  games  and 
submit  a complete  schedule  for  the  season  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceeding  article  for  the  Manager  of  Football.  He  shall 
furnish  a full  and  complete  report  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures 
together  with  all  records  and  correspondence  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, three  days  after  playing  the  final  game,  on  which  date  the 
incoming  manager  shall  assume  office. 

Sec.  7.  The  Manager  of  Track  and  Field  Athletics  shall  ar- 
range all  meets  for  teams  which  he  is  to  manage  and  submit  his 
schedule  when  completed  in  the  manner  described  for  the  Manager 
of  Football.  He  shall,  moreover,  furnish  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee a full  and  complete  report  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  to- 
gether with  all  records  and  correspondence,  three  (3)  days  after 
the  final  meet  on  which  date  the  incoming  manager  shall  assume 
office. 

Sec.  8.  The  Assistant  Managers  of  the  different  athletic  de- 
partments shall  assist,  and  be  under  the  direction  of,  the  managers 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Manager  of  each  department  shall  submit 

to  the  Executive  Committee  a monthly  report  of  the  condition  of 
his  department,  and  said  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association.  He  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  contract  for  the  coach  of  his  special  department.  He 
shall  not,  however,  have  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  captain  and 
the  coach  in  selecting  eligible  players  to  compete  or  play  on  any 
Varsity  team.  He  shall,  moreover,  with  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  contract  for  guarantees  with  other  teams,  but  he 
shall  not  pay  any  bills  except  guarantees  to  the  visiting  teams,  ex- 
penses on  trips  and  fees  for  officials.  All  other  bills  shall  be 
audited  by  him  and  handed  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment. 

(b)  No  manager  shall  contract  debts  beyond  the  credit  of  his 
department  as  shown  on  the  Treasurer’s  books,  but  should  any 
manager  require  additional  moneys,  these  shall,  at  the  discretion  of 
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the  Faculty  Director  and  the  Executive  Committee,  be  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  a temporary  transfer  from  the  Surplus  Funds  of  one 
or  more  of  the  other  departments  or  from  the  Sinking  Fund. 

(c)  In  case,  however,  any  manager  contracts  debts  beyond 
the  additional  amount  appropriated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  he 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  Committee,  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  same.  As  a pledge  of  his  integrity  he  shall 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  a bond 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  the  necessary  bonding 
expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Association. 

(d)  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  athletic  property  given  to 
the  team,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  he  shall  place  such  prop- 
erty under  the  custody  of  the  Assistant  Manager  of  his  branch. 

(e)  No  Manager  shall  manage  and  play  on  a team  at  the 
same  time. 

(f)  He  shall,  after  the  close  of  the  season,  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  list  of  men  recommended 
for  the  award  of  the  Varsity  F or  the  F A A. 

ARTICLE  III 

ELECTION  AND  DUTIES  OF  CAPTAINS. 

Section  i.  The  Captain  of  each  Varsity  team  shall  be  elected 
by  the  players  of  that  team  who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  Varsity  F 
on  the  day  that  marks  the  close  of  the  team’s  season.  The  manager 
of  the  team  shall  also  be  entitled  to  vote  and  he  shall  preside  over 
the  election,  which  shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  Captain  shall  begin  as  soon  as  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  a Captain  resigns  or  does  not  return  to  the 
University,  or  in  case  the  members  of  the  team  fail  to  elect  their 
Captain  for  the  following  year  within  the  time  prescribed,  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Director,  any  member  of  such  team  to 
its  captaincv,  pro  tern,  until  a captain  is  duly  elected. 

Sec.  3.  The  captain  of  each  Varsity  team  shall,  subject  to 
the  Coach,  have  complete  control  of  the  players  on  the  field.  He 
shall  choose,  in  conjunction  with  the  Coach,  the  members  of  the 
team  and  shall  furnish  to  the  Executive  Committee,  whenever  de- 
sired. detailed  information  of  the  team. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

VARSITY  “F.” 

Section  1.  The  Varsity  F shall  be  awarded  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Football,  Baseball  and  Track  Teams  who  have  been 
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recommended  by  their  respective  Captains  and  Coaches  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(a)  The  print  below  illustrates  the  style  of  F to  be  awarded  in 
all  branches  of  sport  except  track. 

In  football  it  shall  be  eight  (8)  inches  high  and  five  (5)  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  three  and  one-half  (3^2)  inches  wide  at  the 
center.  In  baseball  it  shall  be  six  and  one-half  ( 6l/2 ) inches  high 
and  four  and  one-half  (4P2)  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  three  (3) 
inches  wide  at  the  center. 

F 

(b)  The  print  below  illustrates  the  style  of  F to  be  awarded 
Track  men.  It  shall  be  five  (5)  inches  high  and  three  (3)  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  two  and  one-half  ( 2^4 ) inches  wide  at  the 
center. 

F 

Sec.  2.  No  student  shall  wear  the  Varsity  F on  cap  or 
sweater  unless  as  above. 

Sec.  3.  The  awarding  of  the  Varsity  F in  Football,  Baseball 
and  Track  shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  respective  seasons. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  Baseball  Team  shall  be  awarded  the 
Varsity  F who  have  played  in  at  least  sixty  (60)  per  cent,  of  the 
games  played  during  the  baseball  season.  Pitchers  who  have  played 
at  least  one-half  the  innings  of  three  important  games  shall  also  be 
awarded  the  Varsity  F.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine 
which  games  shall  be  considered  important. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Football  Team  shall  be  awarded  the 
Varsity  F who  have  played  three  foil  halves  or  who  have  helped  in 
a championship  game.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine 
which  shall  be  the  championship  games. 

Sec.  6.  Members  of  the  Track  Team  shall  be  awarded  the 
Varsity  F who  have  scored  at  least  one  point  in  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A. 
championship  games ; who  have  won  first  place  in  a scratch  event  of 
a triangular  meet;  who  have  won  a Varsity  relay  race;  members 
who  have  won  first  place  in  open  competition  except  in  a novice 
race. 

Sec.  7.  The  insignia  F.  A.  A.  shall  be  awarded  to  any  student 
scoring  a second  or  third  place  in  open  competition,  except  in  a 
novice  race. 

Sec.  8.  The  Managers  of  Baseball,  Football,  Track  and  Field 
teams  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  the  Varsity  F at  the  opening  of 
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the  scholastic  year,  in  which  their  teams  play,  and  shall  be  per- 
manently awarded  F’s  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  of  the  Athletic  Association  shall  be 
allowed  to  wear  an  F at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  and 
shall  be  permanently  awarded  an  F before  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office. 

Sec.  10.  An  F man  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  his  F on  all 
occasions,  save  when  actually  participating  in  another  Varsity  event 
not  in  that  branch  of  sport  for  which  the  F was  awarded. 

Sec.  11.  Any  student  guilty  of  wearing  an  F in  such  a manner 
as  forbidden  by  section  1 above,  save  in  the  cases  provided  for  in 
section  8 above  (the  managers  of  baseball,  etc.),  shall  be  barred  for- 
ever from  wearing  an  F.  Students  awarded  an  F are  admitted  to 
all  home  games  free. 

ARTICLE  V. 

CLASS  NUMERALS. 

Section  i.  No  undergraduate  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  class 
numerals  unless  he  is  a member  of  the  class  Football,  Baseball 
or  Track  teams. 

Sec.  2.  Class  numerals  in  Football  and  Baseball  shall  he 
awarded  for  playing  on  a class  team  in  inter-class  series. 

Sec.  3.  Class  numerals  in  Track  Athletics  shall  be  awarded 
for  the  winning  of  a point  in  the  inter-class  Track  Games  or  as  a 
representative  on  a class  relay  team. 

Sec.  4.  Class  numerals  referred  to  shall  be  awarded  by  the 
respective  Captains  of  the  class  teams,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES. 

Section  i.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  on  any 
athletic  team  of  Fordham  University  who  is  not  a bona  fide  stu- 
dent in  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  the  University. 

Sec.  2.  No  student,  whether  he  has  represented  one  or  more 
colleges,  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  on  any  athletic  team  of  Ford- 
ham  University  in  an  inter-collegiate  contest  for  a period  of  more 
than  four  years. 

Sec.  3.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  Fordham 
University  in  any  public  athletic  contest,  either  individually  or  as  a 
member  of  a team,  who  is  not  a bona  fide  amateur  athlete.  There- 
fore a student  forfeits  his  right  to  compete  on  any  Varsity  team,  by: 

(a)  Having  competed  at  any  time  in  any  athletic  contest  for 
money ; 
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(b)  Having  competed  in  any  athletic  contest  under  a false 
name ; 

(c)  Having  taught  or  pursued  as  a means  of  livelihood  any 
branch  of  athletics ; 

(d)  Having  played  on  any  baseball  team  under  a National 
Agreement.  “National  Agreement”  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
and  include  the  leagues  under  the  Supreme  National  Baseball  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Baseball 
Leagues. 

Sec.  4.  (Faculty  Rule.)  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete on  any  athletic  team  of  Fordham  University  who  is  not  a bona 
fide  student  in  good  standing.  The  sole  judge  of  a “bona  fide 
student  in  good  standing”  shall  be  the  Faculty  Director  of  Athletics. 
A “bona  fide”  student  shall  be  understood  to  be  one  whose  primary 
object  in  coming  to  Fordham  is  to  study  and  to  pursue  the  regular 
course  leading  to  a degree,  and  who  engages  in  athletics  only  when 
they  are  not  detrimental  to  study.  “Good  standing”  shall  be  under- 
stood to  include  satisfactory  conduct  and  rating  in  class,  and  the 
proper  discharge  of  financial  obligations  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University. 

ARTICLE  VII 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  provided  the  amendment  shall  first  be 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Prep.  Notes 

iqii  Banquet. — On  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  29th,  Section 
A of  the  Class  of  1911  held  its  annual  banquet  at  the  Great  North- 
ern Hotel  in  New  York  City.  The  affair  was  a pronounced  success 
in  every  way,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a most  delightful  menu  eight 
budding  Freshmen  of  next  year  acquitted  themselves  finely  in  after- 
dinner  speeches.  The  guests  were  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J. ; Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S .J.,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  McGovern,  S.J. ; the  Profes- 
sor of  the  class,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ford,  S.J.  The  class  Professor  during  its 
first  three  years  was  unable  to  be  present.  W.  J.  Black,  the  class 
president,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  fulfilled  his  office  in  a witty  and 
charming  manner.  After  Father  Rector,  Father  Barrett  and  Mr. 
McGovern  had  all  spoken,  eight  members  of  the  class  answered  to 
the  following  toasts:  S.  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  “Comradeship”;  R.  S. 
Lloyd,  Jr.,  “Our  Alma  Mater”;  P.  T.  Walsh,  “Our  Futures”;  L.  J. 
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O’Connor,  “Loyalty” ; W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  “Our  Professors” ; 
P.  J.  Lannin,  “Our  Rector”;  P.  J.  Kennedy,  “Athletics,”  while 
Cyril  B.  Regan  brought  the  evening  of  pleasure  to  a close  with  an 
uproariously  witty  and  clever  class  prophesy,  in  which  he  described 
in  a most  entertaining  manner  the  futures  of  all  the  members  of  the 
class.  A silent  toast  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  speeches  and  the 
evening  finally  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Fordham  Ram. 

Elections. — On  June  i the  elections  of  assistant  managers  of  the 
various  teams  in  the  Prep,  were  held  in  the  Second  Division  Gym. 
and  the  following  candidates  were  successful:  Walter  J.  Barry,  ’13, 
basket-ball ; Nicholas  E.  Bates,  football ; Harry  E.  Williams,  base- 
ball; Bernard  L.  Jones,  ’13,  tennis,  and  Edward  McNally,  football 
captain. 

Tennis. — The  Prep,  tennis  team,  under  the  leadership  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Murray,  Ti,  closed  its  season  with  a record  which  in  itself 
does  not  appear  very  reassuring,  but  considering  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Prep.’s  first  venture  into  inter-scholastic  tennis  matches,  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  plucky  little  Prep,  team  for  the  many  strong 
games  they  put  up  against  more  experienced  rivals.  The  men  who 
did  good  work  on  the  Prep,  team  were  Murray,  Dodin  and  Jones. 

Baseball. — The  Prep,  nine  again  accomplished  the  wonderful 
feat  of  going  through  the  season  practically  without  a defeat.  This 
is  the  second  consecutive  year  the  High  School  lads  have  made  such 
a record  and  it  undoubtedly  stamps  them  as  one  of  the  fastest  teams 
in  New  York  or  its  vicinity.  The  Prep,  won  nine  games  and  lost 
one,  that  to  Greenwich  Academy,  at  Greenwich,  played  under  cir- 
cumstances imposed  by  the  home  team  and  better  left  unmentioned. 
The  team  was  captained  this  year  by  “Larry”  O’Rourke  and,  be- 
sides his  sterling  work  on  the  mound,  he  proved  a capable  leader. 
He  twirled  most  of  the  victories ; a no-hit  game  against  Stuyvesant 
High,  his  first  appearance  of  the  year  in  the  box  being  a feature 
of  his  splendid  work.  “Packy”  Ryan,  Taft  and  Hogan  also  made 
favorable  impressions  as  slab  artists ; Hogan’s  work  stamping  him 
as  a mainstay  on  the  Prep,  next  year.  Viviano  proved  a steady  and 
reliable  catcher  all  season,  while  his  hitting  was  remarkably  strong. 
S.  Ryan,  Taft  and  Cass  alternated  at  first  base,  while  Flanagan, 
Kiernan  and  E.  Ryan  composed  the  rest  of  the  infield ; “Puggy” 
Ryan’s  batting  being  the  sensation  of  the  year.  The  outfield  was 
made  up  of  McCall,  McGovern,  Blake  and  Hogan,  and  all  acquitted 
themselves  well.  Eddie  Ryan,  ’12,  has  been  elected  captain  of  next 
year’s  Prep,  and  Paul  Connery,  ’12,  will  take  the  manager’s  reins, 
supplanting  Walter  A.  Lynch,  ’n,  whose  untiring  efforts  were 
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attended  with  great  success  this  season.  The  record  of  the  year 
follows : Victories  : — 


Hoboken  High, 

0; 

Prep., 

1 

Stuyvesant  High, 

1 ; 

Prep., 

8 

Yonkers  High, 

1 ; 

Prep., 

10 

New  Rochelle  High, 

1 ; 

Prep., 

13 

Curtis  High, 

1 ; 

Prep., 

9 

Morris  High, 

3; 

Prep., 

8 

Townsend  Harris  Hall, 

3; 

Prep., 

9 

St.  Francis  Xavier, 

2; 

Prep., 

13 

Clinton  High, 

4; 

Prep., 

18 

Englewood  High, 

2; 

Prep., 

11 

Hefifley  Institute, 

2 ; 

Prep., 

3 

Morris  High, 

2; 

Prep., 

i5 

Manual  Training, 

0; 

Prep., 

14 

Nyack  High, 

6; 

Prep., 

9 

Basket-ball. — Thomas  A.  Viviano  has  been  elected  captain  of 
the  1911-12  basket-ball  team,  while  the  manager  will  be  David 
Simonette.  Samuel  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Medical  Notes 

ON  the  evening  of  June  15,  1911,  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  Medical  School  were  held.  The  evening 
was  clear  and  cool  and  afforded  great  comfort  to  both 
graduates  and  friends.  The  academic  procession 
started  promptly  at  8:30  p.  m.  from  the  Administra- 
tion Building  with  the  graduates  leading,  followed  by  the  In- 
structors, Assistant  Professors,  Professors,  Pro  Dean,  Dean  and 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Rector. 

To  the  tuneful  strains  of  the  Coronation  March  and  amidst 
the  applause  of  a large  and  enthusiastic  audience  the  procession 
filed  down  through  the  College  Hall  and  up  on  to  the  stage, 
where  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  Dean,  Pro  Dean  and  visiting  physicians 
took  their  places  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  while  on  the  right 
of  the  stage  sat  the  graduates.  The  rest  of  the  faculty  seated 
themselves  behind  and  around  the  Rev.  Rector  and  Dean. 

In  the  opening  address  of  the  Dean,  Dr.  Walsh  told  how  the 
number  of  students  at  Fordham  has  increased  100  per  cent,  each 
year  since  the  school  was  founded,  a fact  which  cannot  be  said 
of  other  medical  schools. 

Following  the  Dean’s  remarks  Daniel  J.  Donahue,  of  the 
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Senior  Class,  read  his  paper  on  the  invention  and  reinvention  of 
surgical  instruments.  Next,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
was  conferred  upon  the  following  men : Mr.  Charles  D.  Bles, 
Mr.  Harry  Cohn,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Donahue,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Dris- 
coll, Mr.  Harry  Elkins,  Mr.  Mark  F.  Healy,  Mr.  George  Krupp, 
Mr.  Meyer  L.  Lesser,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  McSweeney,  Mr.  George 
W.  McSweeney,  Mr.  Louis  Monk,  Ph.S.,  Mr.  John  J.  Reid,  Mr. 
Samuel  Silverberg,  Ph.S.,  Mr.  Karl  Schnackenberg,  Ph.S.,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Vier,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Walsh,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Wood. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Blake,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Howard  Medical  School.  In 
profound  interest  his  audience  listened  to  his  scholarly  review 
of  many  of  his  medical  experiences  and  the  ideal  professional  char- 
acters whom  he  has  met  during  the  past  half  century. 

One  predominant  feature  about  Dr.  Blake’s  talk  was  his 
wonderful  memory  for  dates  and  minute  details  of  past  events. 

He  was  especially  interesting  when  he  spoke  in  particular 
of  some  of  the  older  brilliant  stars  of  the  medical  firmament. 
By  portraying  the  noble  character  and  untiring  efforts  of  such 
masters  of  medicine  and  surgery,  Dr.  Blake  pointed  out  the  road 
for  the  careful,  persevering  student  of  medicine  to  travel.  He 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  acquiring  of  perfect  control  over 
our  emotion  and  the  cultivation  of  a cheerful  disposition. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  success  in  the  early  career  of  a physi- 
cian is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  come  to  the  sick  chamber 
with  a spirit  of  cheerfulness,  an  attitude  of  gentleness,  and  a 
word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Following  this  address  came  the  awarding  of  prizes,  which 
were  as  follows: 

1.  For  highest  standing  during  the  four  years.  Awarded 
to  Dr.  J.  A.  McSweeney. 

2.  For  highest  mark  in  Laryngology  and  Rinology. 
Awarded  to  Dr.  J.  A.  McSweeney. 

3.  For  highest  mark  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to  Dr.  J.  A. 
McSweeney. 

4.  Second  highest  mark  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to  Dr. 
C.  D.  Bles. 

5.  Third  highest  mark  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to  Dr.  K. 
Schnackenberg. 

6.  Best  paper  on  Anatomical  Abnormalities  Seen  in  the 
Dissecting  Room.  Awarded  to  Dr.  J.  W.  McSweeney. 

7.  Best  paper  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Awarded  to  Dr. 

E.  F.  Walsh.  Edward  F.  Walsh. 


Law  Sckool  Notes 

THE  fourth  annual  commencement  of  the  Fordham 
Law  School  was  held  in  the  College  Auditorium  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  10th.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  the  following: 
William  H.  Austin,  Edward  F.  Barrett,  John  J.  Bren- 
nan, David  C.  Broderick,  B.  Bennett  Brown,  Granville  W. 
Byrne,  John  F.  Callahan,  Lorenzo  C.  Carlino,  Charles  E.  Casey, 
Edmund  R.  Castelucci,  Edward  Cavanagh,  Edward  M.  Clancy, 
R.  Albert  Conway,  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo,  Lewis  A.  E.  Drummond, 
Daniel  V.  Duff,  Charles  B.  Dullea,  Benjamin  Fisher,  Herbert  J. 
Flower,  William  G.  Fullen,  M.  Carroll  Hayes,  Frank  F.  Hewitt, 
M.  Livingston  Jacobs,  Arthur  D.  Kenney,  Charles  C.  Legniti, 
John  T.  Loughran,  William  Lyman,  Jr.,  Edward  F.  Maloney, 
Francis  X.  Mancuso,  Benjamin  Marvin,  Joseph  T.  McGill,  Hugh 
T.  McLaughlin,  Thomas  F.  Meaney,  Jr.,  Francis  P.  Murphy, 
James  F.  Nugent,  Mortimer  C.  O’Brien,  Stanley  J.  Quinn, 
George  L.  Reif,  Jr.,  Joseph  A.  Reynolds,  Thomas  J.  Ryan, 
Thomas  I.  Sheridan,  Aaron  H.  Singer,  Philip  D.  Tracy,  Richard 
S.  Treacy,  Jr.,  Bernard  J.  Vincent,  Alexander  C.  Webber,  Igna- 
tius L.  M.  Wilkinson  and  Harry  F.  Zurmuhlene. 

In  an  impressive  address  to  the  graduates,  Hon.  Victor 
Dowling  reviewed  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  school  which, 
starting  with  a registration  of  thirteen  in  1905-06,  has  now  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  with  every  indication 
of  a continuing  increase  next  year.  Mr.  Dowling  complimented 
the  school  on  its  strong  and  vigorous  life,  its  individuality,  com- 
manding position  and  influence  and  the  character  and  legal 
prestige  of  its  faculty.  The  course  of  study  was  also  given 
unstinted  praise  by  the  eminent  jurist.  New  York,  he  said,  was 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  a Law  School  where  the  courses  on 
the  historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
lectures  on  legal  ethics,  are  made  special  features  of  the  school, 
for  it  is  only  by  a training  of  this  kind  that  the  student  can 
acquire  thoroughness  in  the  scientific  principles  of  the  law, 
together  with  a definite  training  in  their  practical  application. 
Justice  Dowling  eloquently  impressed  upon  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  the  dignity  of  their  profession  and  the  innum- 
erable opportunities  open  for  them  to  do  good  for  the  com- 
munity, state  and  country  and  especially  at  the  present  time 
when  there  seems  to  be  a great  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
which  demands  men  of  high  moral  character  and  learning  in 
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the  different  professions  and  especially  in  the  administration  of 
public  duties. 

The  speeches  of  the  graduates  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanley 
J.  Quinn  and  Mr.  John  T.  Loughran.  Mr.  Quinn  had  for  his 
subject,  “The  Dignity  of  the  Legal  Profession,”  while  Mr. 
Loughran  spoke  of  “The  Reason  in  the  Standard  Oil  Case 
Decision.”  Both  gentlemen  handled  their  topics  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  manner  and  were  loudly  applauded  by  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  that  ever  attended  a commencement  of  the 
Law  School. 

The  School  will  move  into  its  new  quarters  at  Nassau  and 
Beekman  Streets  during  July.  The  first  term  of  1911-12  will 
begin  on  September  28th. 

George  J.  Denneny. 

Book  Reviews 

The  Training  of  Children.  By  Madame  Cecelia.  Benziger 
Brothers.  Net  75  cents. 

Catholic  parents  will  find  in  this  new  book  of  Madame 
Cecilia’s  numerous  practical  counsels  for  the  training  of  their 
children.  Christian  virtues  and  ideals  are  strikingly  illustrated 
with  many  a story  and  example.  C.  J.  D. 

Her  Journey’s  End.  Francis  Cooke.  Benziger  Brothers. 
Price,  $1.25. 

A very  interesting  plot  is  the  framework  on  which  the 
author  has  built  up  in  excellent  language  a first  rate  novel.  The 
main  characters  are  clean-cut  and  the  moral  atmosphere  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  relation  of  capital  and  labor  form  an 
absorbing  part  of  the  plot. 

A Text-book  of  English  Literature  for  Catholic  Schools. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Sheran,  M.  A.,  American  Book  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

This  work  has  made  a decided  advance  in  its  treatment  of 
English  literature  and  should  prove  an  excellent  manual,  es- 
pecially for  Catholic  schools.  An  appended  criticism  of  standard 
critics  is  added  to  many  of  the  authors,  which  is  a valuable  aid 
to  the  student. 

Dear  Jane.  Isabel  C.  Williams.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & Sons. 
85  cents  postpaid. 

This  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  wholesome  novels 
where  the  atmosphere  is  of  a kind  that  quickens  the  life  of  the 
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soul  while  it  wins  the  rapt  attention  of  the  intellect.  It  centres 
around  a self-sacrificing  elder  sister  whose  ambition  to  keep  the 
little  household  together  is  told  with  a grace  and  an  interest  that 
are  irresistible.  J.  F.  F. 

Early  Christian  Hymns.  Translated  by  Daniel  Joseph  Don- 
ahoe.  The  Grafton  Press,  New  York  City.  Price,  $2  net. 

We  must  thank  the  author  of  this  translation  because  he 
has  opened  up  to  the  public  at  large  a treasure  house  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  all  literature.  The  poems  which 
he  has  chosen,  in  common  with  most  of  the  poetic  compositions 
of  the  early  Christian  writers  are  poems  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  theme  is  the  highest — God,  the  golden  thread 
which  is  woven  through  every  line  is  the  thread  of  Infinite  Love. 

Translation  not  infrequently  destroys  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  original  composition,  but  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  author 
has  adhered  to  the  original  very  faithfully,  has  preserved  its 
spirit,  nay  in  many  instances  the  metre  is  that  of  the  Latin  poet. 

We  are  doubly  grateful  then,  to  the  author,  first  for  making 
it  possible  for  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
tongue  to  read  these  poems  which  breathe  forth  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity,  and  second  for  performing  his  difficult 
task  with  so  much  skill  that  these  gems  of  literature  have  not 
lost  any  of  their  lustre. 

It  is  our  hope  and  conviction  that  Catholics  will  show  their 
appreciation  of  this  valuable  little  work,  by  providing  their  home 
libraries  with  a copy.  A.  Q. 

“Daily  Mass,”  “The  Devotion  of  the  First  Fridays,”  “Frequent 
and  Daily  Communion,”  “Miniature  Meditations  for  First  Fridays,” 
“The  Holy  Hour,”  by  Rev.  Joseph  McDonnell,  S.J. 

“Owen  Roe  O’Neill,”  by  E.  Leahy. 

“The  Decree  ‘Ne  Temere,’  ” by  Rev.  Peter  Finlay,  S.J. 

“Temperance  Catechism,”  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Cullen,  S.J. 

“The  Pioneer  Popular  Penny  Reader,”  Rev.  J.  A.  Cullen,  S.J. 

Published  by  Irish  Messenger.  Price,  One  Penny. 

These  excellent  brochures,  published  by  the  Irish  Messenger, 
Dublin,  should  find  a place  in  every  Catholic  home.  They  contain 
in  a concise  form  very  valuable  information  on  various  devotional 
and  historical  topics.  C.  J.  D. 
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i 1 • - 1 The  result  of  a change 

Olotlllll^  S^IG  in  our  Price  Policy 

All  $12.50  & $15  Suits  and  Overcoats  - *10 
All  $16,  $18,  $22.50,  $25  Suits  and  Overcoats,  *15 


We  have  changed  the  policy — THE  PRICE  POLICY  of  this  store. 

From  now  on.  we  are  going  to  sell  snits  and  overcoats  at  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  and  AT 

THAT  PRICE  ONLY. 

And  to  show  what  we  really  CAN  DO,  we  have  inaugurated  this  sale. 

We  have  taken  every  suit  and  overcoat  marked  from  sixteen-fifty  to  TWENTY-FIVE 

DOLLARS  (and,  by  the  way,  they  were  unusually  good  values  at  those  prices)  and 
marked  them  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 

And  the  same  with  the  suits  and  overcoats  up  to  fifteen  dollars  the  price  has  been  changed  to 
TEN  DOLLARS. 

Now  don't  just  read  this  and  say  impossible— but  come  in,  look  at  the  clothes  and  see  if  they 
are  not  THE  BEST,  THE  VERY  BEST  CLOTHES  that  you  have  ever  seen  for  the  money  or 
anywheres  near  it. 


“Be  a ‘ Weiner * Man  and  Wear  Weiser's  Clothes ” 
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Beside  the  Hill 

Build  me  a cot  beside  the  hill. 

Where  the  loved  language  of  the  'bird, 
And  softest  notes  of  rippling  rill 

Will  soothe  my  soul  when  they  are  heard. 

The  sparrow  there  will  build  her  nest 
And  twitter  from  her  bristling  bed, 

The  traveler  oft  will  be  my  guest 
Within  my  little  lowly  shed. 

’Neath  ivy-mantled  arch  will  spring 
The  violets  that  love  the  dew, 

And  mother  by  the  door  will  sing 
Of  how  her  fragrant  garden  grew. 

The  old  school  stands  within  the  dell, 

Where  wandering  zephyrs  softly  play, 

At  eventide  the  vesper  bell 

Rings  out  the  knell  of  dying  day. 

Oh,  would  that  I could  pass  the  hours 
Beside  the  hill — this  world  would  be 
A land  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 

A paradise  of  joy  to  me ! 


John  Lynskey,  ’14. 


The  Arbitration  Treaty 

Its  Real  Object 

“All  crime  shall  cease  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail, 

Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale; 

Peace  o’er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 

The  lamb  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tigers  lead.” 

DURING  the  last  few  months  the  public  have  been  regularly 
informed  by  the  press  that  a mighty  wave  of  peace  is 
sweeping  over  England,  that  mass  meetings  are  being  held 
all  over  the  country,  that  peace  societies  are  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  Autumn,  that  great  dignitaries  have  addressed  these 
meetings,  making  loud  and  fantastic  harangues  about  peace,  peace 
universal  and  everlasting  peace ! In  a word,  that  England  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  honor  and  interest  in  that  sacred  and  thrice  holy  cause 
— international  peace ! But  aside  from  this  very  sudden  and  unex- 
pected conversion  of  the  English  people  to  the  so-called  peace 
movement,  suspicious  though  it  be,  there  is  another  point  which 
we  think  will  strike  the  average  thinking  individual  as  more  suspi- 
cious still,  and  that  is  the  ease  and  unanimity  with  which  they  have 
found,  and  the  vehemence  with  which  all  these  peace  apostles  urge, 
what  they  would  have  us  believe  to  be  the  one  sure  and  only  means 
of  attaining  universal  peace.  For  that  which  many  great  statesmen 
have  thought  and  still  think,  to  be  at  least  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible of  attainment,  these  international  peace  oracles  have  found 
to  be  very  easy  of  solution : “All  that  is  necessary  to  insure  uni- 
versal and  permanent  peace,”  say  they,  “is  to  induce  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  England  binding 
themselves  to  settle  by  arbitration  or  other  peaceful  means  any 
differences  that  may  arise  between  the  two  nations,  and  by  Hercules  ! 
the  thing  is  done.  Then 

“No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o’er, 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a ploughshare  end.” 
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But  willing  as  we  might  he  to  believe  that  the  wolves  are  actu- 
ally grazing  with  the  lambs,  especially  if  it  were  first  shown  that 
they  had  devoured  half  the  flock,  still,  we  would  be  very  skeptical 
about  the  wolf  being  converted  into  a lamb,  since  our  experience 
is  more  frequently  of  the  reverse  taking  place.  And  so,  when  we 
are  gravely  informed  that  the  old  British  lion  has,  in  a year 
or  so,  not  only  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  but  has  completely  turned 
into  the  lamb,  that  there  is  not  a trace  of  the  old  man-eater  left,  no 
amount  of  press  dispatches  nor  cooked  peace  meetings,  nor  senti- 
mental harangues,  can  entirely  remove  from  our  mind  the  well- 
grounded  suspicion  “that  things  are  not  really  what  they  seem,” 
and  that  after  all,  it  would  need  no  X-ray  examination  of  the  sup- 
posed lamb,  to  discover  the  same  old  lion.  For  it  is  a law  of  nature 
that  animals,  although  they  may  sometimes  change  their  habits, 
never  change  their  natures ; and  credulous  as  we  are  to  believe  in 
the  strange  and  wonderful  metamorphosis  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  nevertheless,  this  one  of  the  English  lion  and  the  lamb  has 
proved  too  much  not  only  for  our  own  credulity,  but  also  for  that 
of  many  others  even  more  credulous  than  ourselves ! 

Believing  that  after  all,  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  we 
turn  anxiously  to  the  actions  and  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  for 
hope  and  consolation ; but  we  search  both  the  records  of  her  past 
deeds  and  foreign  policies  in  vain  for  hope.  We  can  find  nothing 
in  either  her  past  deeds  or  foreign  policy  to  reassure  or  console  us, 
■but  very  many  things  to  confirm  our  former  misgivings  about  the 
real  purpose  of  the  peace  movement.  For,  since  it  is  eternally 
true  that  “history  repeats  itself,”  and  that  as  Patrick  FTenry  has 
well  said,  “there  is  only  one  safe  and  sure  way  of  judging  the 
future,  and  that  is  by  the  lamp  of  the  past,”  let  us  then,  before 
discussing  in  detail  the  real  object  of  the  English  peace  movers  at 
the  present  time,  glance  at  England’s  contributions  to  and  attitude 
toward  the  world’s  peace  in  the  past.  Having  done  this  we  can 
then  the  more  accurately  judge  what  her  attitude  will  be  in  the 
future.  In  doing  this,  that  we  may  not  weary  our  readers  with  the 
recital  of  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  she  carried  on  with  Napoleon, 
we  need  not  go  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

And  secondly  we  have  selected  this  period  because  we  are 
tired  of  having  it  dinned  into  our  ears  by  the  peacemakers  that  if 
we  wish  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  man’s  diminishing  pugnacity 
and  of  the  wonderful  strides  that  are  being  made  towards  the  goal 
of  universal  peace  we  must  look  to  recent  times  and  not  go  back  to 
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ancient  and  barbarous  times,  when  men  were  little  above  the  animal 
For  they  tell  us  that  it  is  only  by  looking  at  recent  times  that  we 
will  be  able  to  see  and  appreciate  the  fruits  of  the  workings  of  that 
truly  beneficent  process  which  they  call  “evolution.” 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  ushered  in  by 
the  bloody  Crimean  War  (1854-1856)  in  which,  fortunately  for 
England,  France  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  At  the  same  time 
England  was  engaged  in  a war  of  conquest  and  plunder  in  India. 
Next  came  her  expedition  to  Persia.  And  scarcely  had  the  last  shot 
been  fired  in  the  Crimea  when  the  gigantic  Sepoy  rebellion,  better 
known  as  the  Indian  mutiny,  broke  out  (1856-1859).  Then  she  had 
the  two  China  wars  (1857  and  1859).  In  1873  the  Ashantee  war. 
In  1879  the  Zulu  war;  then  the  long  and  protracted  Afghan  war, 
followed  by  the  African  war  and  the  repulse  at  Mayuba  Hill  by 
Herr  Joubet,  the  Boer  leader;  1882  the  Egyptian  war  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria  by  her  fleet;  1885  the  Soudan  war;  1886 
the  war  in  Burma;  1893  the  Matabele  war  in  Africa;  1895  Indian 
Border  war;  1896  the  Egyptian  war  and  Kitchener’s  march  to 
Khartoum;  1897  another  Indian  Border  war;  1898  another  Egyp- 
tian war;  1899  China  expedition,  and  as  a fitting  close  to  a half 
century  of  conquest  and  plunder,  England  closed  and  sealed  the 
nineteenth  and  propitiously  opened  the  twentieth  century  by  the 
attack  on  two  little  republics,  known  as  the  Boer  war.  Thus, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  leaving  out  some  minor  expeditions, 
England  has  been  engaged  in  not  less  than  a score  of  wars,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  wars  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement. 

Another  incident  which  happened  at  this  time  illustrates  well 
England’s  attitude  towards  peace,  and  the  value  we  may  place  on 
her  pledges  about  peace,  when  it  is  in  her  interest  to  carry  on  war, 
or  when  there  is  a good  opportunity  of  enriching  herself  thereby 
at  the  expense  of  some  weaker  nation.  In  1899  there  was  a meet- 
ing of  the  nations  held  at  The  Hague  in  the  interest  of  arbitration 
and  international  peace.  Nearly  all  the  nations  were  represented  or 
sent  representatives  to  this  meeting,  among  others,  England  and  the 
two  South  African  Republics  But  the  British  delegates  managed 
to  have  the  delegates  from  the  South  African  Republics  excluded 
from  this  peace  meeting,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  protested 
England’s  avaricious  desire  for  peace,  both  international  and  uni- 
versal. Nor,  as  later  events  proved,  was  England’s  reason  for 
excluding  the  Boer  representatives  far  to  seek.  The  South  African 
ostrich  was  ready  for  plucking  and  consequently,  to  allow  him  to 
take  part  in  an  international  peace  meeting,  before  England,  in  the 
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name  of  civilization  and  humanity  had  stripped  him  bare  of  his  rich 
feathers  as  she  had  done  so  many  other  nations,  would,  in  England’s 
estimation,  have  been  sheer  madness,  and,  hence,  her  successful 
protest  against  his  admission. 

Scarcely  had  England’s  delegates  arrived  home  from  the  peace 
meeting  at  The  Hague,  where  they  so  warmly  supported  peace  by 
arbitration  and  pledged  their  government  to  its  support,  and  where 
they  told  an  incredulous  world  of  England’s  great  desire  for  inter- 
national peace,  when  large  contingents  of  her  “fifty  thousand  men” 
were  on  their  way  to  Cape  Town  because  the  two  gallant  little  re- 
publics had  been  found  guilty  by  an  English  jury  composed  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Dr.  Jameson  and  a few  other  English 
financiers,  of  that  most  heinous  crime  of  possessing  rich  territory 
which  England  wanted,  and  very  rich  gold  and  diamond  mines 
which  Rhodes  and  the  financiers  wanted.  And,  of  course,  the  great 
and  unpardonable  malice  of  their  offense  lay  in  the  fact  that  old 
Krueger  and  others  of  the  Boer  leaders  refused  to  turn  these 
things  over  to  England  at  her  bidding ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  very  same  year  in  which  England  so 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  peace  by  arbitration,  President 
Krueger,  truly  desiring  peace  for  himself  and  his  people,  offered  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  English  govern- 
ment that  year,  to  submit  to  arbitration  for  settlement,  all  differ- 
ences between  the  South  African  Republics  and  the  British  govern- 
ment most  flatly,  despite  its  cant  about  peace  a few  months  before, 
refused  to  arbitrate  any  of  the  differences  between  England  and 
the  South  African  Republics.  But  you  may  ask  where  was  Carnegie 
and  his  Peace  Society  then?  Yes,  yes ! we,  too,  would  like  to  know. 

“Where,  where  was  Roderick  then ! 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a thousand  men !” 

Or  can  any  one  tell  us  why  Andy  and  his  peace  brigade  see 
none  of  the  beauties  of  peace  nor  the  harshness  of  war  when  the 
war  is  being  waged  by  England  in  the  interest  of  plunder  and 
aggression,  against  some  weak  country?  Or  why  is  it  that  Andy 
and  his  peace  brigade,  who  are  now  vociferating  so  loudly  about 
the  harshness  of  war  and  the  beauties  of  peace,  only  see  the  “harsh- 
ness” and  the  “beauties”  when  England’s  supremacy  in  European 
politics  and  her  proud  though  arrogated  prerogative  of  “Mistress 
of  the  Sea”  and  “Master  of  Europe”  is  threatened  by  the  rise  of  the 
great  German  nation  to  that  place  in  European  politics  which  the 
decay  of  the  French  and  the  strength  and  valor  of  her  sturdy 
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peace-loving  people,  have  long  since  entitled  her?  Whatever  be 
the  reason  of  this,  we  do  know  that  while  England  was  at  war  with 
the  two  little  Boer  Republics,  Andy  and  his  brigade  preserved  an 
ominous  silence,  or  if  heard  at  all,  they  were  heard  only  in 
urging  the  English  nation  to : 

“Lay  on,  Macduff ; 

And  damned  be  he  who  first  cries  ‘Hold,  enough’ !” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  record,  Englishmen  and  their  Anglo-Saxon 
sympathizers  among  us,  would  have  us  believe  that  England  is  the 
undying  friend  of  universal  and  everlasting  peace ! Nor  do  they 
stop  here,  for  we  are  informed  continually  by  the  same  element 
that  Germany  is  the  real  danger  to  the  world’s  peace  to-day, — that 
she  and  she  alone,  is  postponing  the  inception  of  the  millenium  by 
continuing  to  build  dreadnaughts  and  invincibles — contrary  to  all 
law,  human  and  divine — in  such  numbers  that  if  she  is  not  soon 
checked  she  will  one  day  in  the  near  future  possess  a fleet  that  in 
the  event  of  war  will  be  able  to  cope  successfully  even  with  the 
“Mistress  of  the  Sea.”  And  that — last  degree  of  baseness ! — she 
has  flatly  refused  to  stand  idly  by  while  England  continues  to  build 
two  dreadnaughts  to  her  one  as  of  yore ! and  this,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  well  knows,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  that  her 
present  course  is  highly  displeasing,  not  to  say  terrifying  to  his 
Majesty’s  government! 

But  if  the  past  be  any  guide  of  the  future,  Germany  -may,  in 
answer  to  these  base  and  lying  insinuations,  point  to  her  proud 
record  of  forty  years  of  continual  peace ! — forty  years  in  which 
England  was  almost  continually  carrying  on  wars  of  aggression  in 
some  part  of  the  world!  For,  after  all,  nations  like  individuals, 
must  be  judged  by  the  record  of  their  past  deeds,  and  not  by  pres- 
ent protestations,  which  too  often  are  mere  subterfuges  for  the 
attainment  of  selfish  ends. 

He  then  who  would  understand  the  true  significance  of  the 
English  peace  movement,  and  her  frantic  efforts  to  have  us  enter 
into  a treaty  with  her,  without  further  delay,  inquiry  or  considera- 
tion, must  bear  in  mind  two  facts : first,  the  exposure  of  the  utter 
supineness  of  the  much-vaunted  English  army  during  the  Boer  war 
when  -the  oft  dreaded  English  Hessians  were  sent  flying  in  mad 
disorder  by  a few  clumsy  Boer  farmers  who  were  outnumbered  by 
the  English  Hessians  fifty  to  one.  Secondly,  the  phenomenal  growth 
both  in  size  and  efficiency  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  German 
navy,  and  the  grim  determination  of  this  sturdy  -and  industrious 
people,  to  build  a navy  -that  will  protect  their  coast  cities  in  case 
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of  war,  from  the  terrible  fate  which  befell  Copenhagen  in  1807, 
when,  without  a declaration  of  war,  an  English  squadron  swooped 
down  on  this  hapless  city,  and  after  a three  days’  bombardment, 
sailed  away  loaded  down  with  booty,  having  left  this  then  flourish- 
ing city  of  100,000  souls  a smouldering  heap  of  ruins,  filled  with  the 
mangled  forms  of  women  and  infants.  The  German  people,  too, 
frankly  declare  their  intention  of  possessing  a navy  which  will  not 
only  save  their  coast  cities  from  the  fate  that  befell  Copenhagen  in 
1807,  but  that  will  also  protect  their  large  and  valuable  merchant 
marine  from  the  fate  which  overtook  our  splendid  merchant  marine 
during  our  Civil  War  at  the  hands  of  England. 

Since  the  disastrous  exposures  of  England’s  weakness  on  land 
during  the  Boer  war  and  the  menace  of  the  strong  German  navy  on 
sea,  England  has  been  looking,  not  for  universal  peace,  but  for  a 
strong  ally  who  could  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  should  she  have 
one  with  Germany,  an  event  not  at  all  unlikely  in  the  near  future. 
With  their  usual  perspicacity  her  statesmen  foresaw  that  there  was 
one  and  only  one  nation — and  that  nation  the  United  States — which 
could  be  of  real  service  to  her  in  a conflict  with  Germany,  and 
whose  power  and  influence  if  joined  to  hers  by  an  alliance  would 
restore  to  her,  her  old  domineering  position  in  the  politics  of- 
Europe. 

Owen  Reilly,  ’13. 


Evening  Prayer 

Oh  Lord,  the  day  at  length  is  spent 
And  night  has  fallen  o’er  the  earth ; 

May  those  who  watched  thee  at  thy  birth 
Watch  o’er  our  sleep  with  kind  intent. 

Oh  Lord,  when  darkness  shrouds  our  sight 
Let  angels  guard  our  slumbers  deep, 

And  hover  near  us  as  we  sleep 
Till  comes  the  early  morning  light. 

Wilfred  T.  Moynahan,  ’13. 


What’s  Your  Name 

AN  EPISODE 

SCENE. — [On  board  one  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  that 
ply  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  a rather  chilly 
evening  in  August,  1911.  The  water  is  lightly  rippled;  the 
sky  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  stars  that  one  could  almost  imagine 
a celestial  snowstorm  to  be  in  progress.  On  the  vessel  no  one  is 
visible  save  a girl  and  a man.  She  is  leaning  lightly  against  the 
stern  rail  of  the  promenade,  her  face  turned  toward  the  West. 
The  breeze  gently  stirs  the  loose  locks  of  her  uncovered  hair.  Her 
eyes  are  dreamy  and  pensive;  her  mouth  wistful.  She  is  ideal, 
but  that’s  your  fault,  because  you  haven’t  heard  her  speak  yet.  The 
other  actor  of  this  drama  cannot  possibly  be  a pretty  picture  also, 
because  all  tragedy  requires  a human  as  well  as  a beautiful  element: 
a Beast  for  every  Beauty.  So  naturally  we  had  to  make  the  Beast, 
in  this  instance,  a man  without  even  the  romantic  touch  of  a 
cigarette.  He  is  smoking  a calabash  pipe  as  he  walks  rapidly  about 
the  deck.  At  last  he  comes  to  a standstill  a short  distance  from 
the  Beauty  and  coughs  slightly.  As  the  curtain  of  disillusionment 
rises,  we  give  over  our  mannikins  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
vocal  resources.] 

The  Man. — Pretty  chilly  out  here,  isn’t  it? 

(No  answer.) 

Oh,  come,  now ; why  don’t  you  speak  to  me  ? We  had  the 
same  section  from  Winnipeg  and  we’re  at  the  same  table  for 
dinner  and  luncheon;  we’d  be  there  for  breakfast,  too,  if  I could 
only  get  up  in  time.  Come  on,  why  not  let  propinquity  be  the 
chaperon  ? 

(Still  no  answer.) 

Oh,  well;  what’s  the  use!  They’ll  put  me  in  Matteawan  if  any 
one  hears  me  delivering  this  monologue  to  the  silly — I mean — stilly 
night.  (A  faint  laugh  is  heard).  Aha!  she  lives,  she  breathes,  she 
smiles — I can’t  see  her  smile,  but  I heard  it.  Oh,  come  on;  if  you 
won’t  let  me  talk  to  you,  I’ll  sing.  A terribly  sentimental  ballad, 
too,  called  “The  Girl  From  the  Saskatchewan.”  (The  girl  shivers 
slightly.)  I wonder  if  that  was  a shudder  of  rapture.  Well,  I’ll 
take  a chance.  (Sings.) 

“Flow,  river,  flow  down  to  the  sea. 

Bring,  oh  bring  my  loved  one  back  to  me. 

True ” 
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The  Girl  (turning  suddenly). — Oh,  stop.  Please  stop.  No, 
1 don’t  mean  that  your  singing  is  bad.  I just  wanted  to  ask  you  a 
question. 

The  Man. — At  last  the  jury  has  arrived  at  a decision. 

The  Girl. — Now,  don’t  be  silly  or  I shan’t  speak  to  you. 

The  M. — I’ll  be  as  serious  as  a Scotchman.  Put  the  question. 

The  G. — How  did  you  know  that  I came  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan? 

The  M.— I didn’t. 

The  G. — You  didn’t!  Then  what  on  earth  inspired  you  to  sing 
that  song? 

The  M. — Why,  I don’t  know.  It  just  came  to  my  mind.  Odd, 
wasn’t  it  ? But  the  Saskatchewan  is  a mighty  long  river,  you  know, 
even  if  it  doesn’t  flow  to  the  sea.  May  I ask  what  part  of  it  you’re 
from? 

The  G. — Medicine  Hat. 

The  M. — Medicine  Hat.  Let  me  see!  Whom  do  I know  in 
that  place  ? Oh,  yes.  Do  you  know  “Dot”  Jordon  ? 

The  G. — Very  well  indeed.  She’s  an  old  school  chum  of  mine. 

The  M. — Well,  that  beats  the  cars.  What’s  your  name? 

The  G. — Helen  Evans. 

The  M.  (with  a slight  start). — Helen  Evans!  Are  you  going 
far  East? 

The  G. — All  the  way  to  Buffalo. 

The  M. — To  visit  relatives,  I suppose. 

The  G. — Well,  in  a way,  I am.  You  see,  I’m  to  be  a brides- 
maid at  my  cousin’s  wedding  in  September. 

The  M. — May  I ask  her  name? 

The  G. — You’re  the  most  inquisitive  man  I ever  met.  I don’t 
know  what  good  it  will  do  you  to  know  her  name,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
just  the  same.  It’s  Mildred  Brandon. 

The  M.  (starting  again). — Is  she  a nice  girl? 

The  G. — Oh,  just  ordinary.  Rather  pretty,  but  just  a fair 
dresser,  you  know.  Too  much  inclined  to  home  cooking  and 
lectures.  And  the  man  she’s  going  to  marry  is  an  awfully  sad 
case.  I saw  him  once  about  ten  years  ago  and  if  he  hasn’t  changed 
since  I’d  just  hate  to  be  Mildred  with  that  terrible  prize  package 
wished  on  me  for  life. 

The  M. — Do  you  mind  telling  me  his  name? 

The  G. — Why,  of  course  not;  it’s  Walter  Gregory.  But  now 
it’s  my  turn  to  ask  questions.  Are  you  from  the  East? 

The  M. — No,  indeed.  New  Rochelle. 
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The  G. — Poor  boy;  you  seem  to  feel  it  deeply.  Where  did 
you  go  to  college? 

The  M.— Fordtown  University. 

The  G. — New  Rochelle,  Fordtown.  How  odd.  I’ve  heard 
of  both  before  some  place.  Are  you  going  home  now  ? 

The  M. — Not  exactly.  I’m  going  to  Buffalo  to  be  married. 

The  G. — Buffalo?  To  be  married?  Gracious!  what’s  your 
name? 

The  M. — Walter  Gregory. 

The  G. — Walter  Greg . Oh,  what  a fool  I was.  I’m  so 

sorry,  Mr.  Gregory.  I — I — You’ll . Oh,  I don’t  know  what 

to  say,  except  “Good  night.”  (Walks  hastily  away.) 

The  M.  (looking  after  her  with  an  amused  smile  on  his  face, 
sings) 

“But  I’ll  think  all  the  day 
Of  that  girl  far  away — 

Of  the  Girl  by  the  Saskatchewan.” 

Finis. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  ’12. 


“Ye  Olden  Time” 

“I  prithee,  Elder  Jenkins,  may  we  have  a feast  this  day?” 
Thus  blithely  spake  a sturdy  youth  clad  all  in  sombre  gray. 
The  Elder,  with  a frowning  look,  to  him  said  only,  “Nay ! 
Unseemly  mirth  doth  always  turn  from  us  the  Lord  away.” 

Then  gloomily  the  stern  old  man  proceeded  on  his  way; 

No  law  so  strong  in  Boston  town  as  this  man’s  yea  and  nay; 
And  whether  ’twas  to  duck  a scold  or  Indians  to  slay, 

The  faithful  in  the  little  town  did  all  this  man  obey. 

The  youth  with  lowly  bow  and  smirk  did  watch  him  go  his  way. 
Then  grinning  said  within  himself,  “Oh,  let  the  old  fool  bray; 
We’ll  see  if  I,  to  serve  him  out,  can’t  find  a wholesome  way; 
Old  ‘Prick  Ears’  thinks  we’re  all  like  him  and  nought  want  but 
to  pray.” 

And  then  without  the  good  man’s  leave  was  held  a party  gay. 
And  since  that  most  unlicensed  act.  the  old  Thanksgiving  Day 
Has  changed  till  now  it  comes  to  mean  nought  else  save  vain 
display, 

Fit  symbol  of  the  devil’s  work  and  mankind’s  sad  decay. 

James  M.  Dunn,  ’14. 


Suburban  Joys 

MR.  WILLIAM  R.  JONES, known  to  his  intimates  as  “Billy,” 
walked  rapidly  up  Hyacinth  Avenue,  the  principal  thor- 
oughfare of  that  most  charming  of  suburbs.  New  Rosesell. 
(Should  the  reader  be  interested  in  the  proper  mode  of  pronouncing 
this  name,  it  might  be  set  down  here  that  the  real  estate  agents 
accentuated  the  “Rose,”  while  those  who  had  been  inveigled  into 
buying  a happy  home  and  settling  down  in  New  York’s  fastest 
growing  suburb,  usually  preferred  to  place  the  accent  on  the  “sell.”) 
The  street  was  poorly  lighted,  and  it  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
— which  may  have  accounted  for  the  belligerent  expression  on  Mr. 
Jones’s  usually  cheerful  countenance. 

“No  taxi;  no  hack;  not  even  a horse-car,”  he  growled  to  him- 
self, “on  a night  like  this,  and  the  house  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  station ! Oh,  if  I could  only  lay  hands  on  those  smiling  deuced 
villains  who  call  themselves  my  friends,  and  who  advised  me  to  buy 
a home  in  the  suburbs  and  enjoy  life!  Commune  with  nature! 
Bah ! He  gritted  his  teeth  angrily  and  strode  on  through  the 
drizzling  rain. 

Now,  assuredly,  this  was  not  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  a 
happy  young  husband  of  two  months,  and  for  one,  moreover,  who 
had  been  in  his  own  equally  happy  home  for  but  four  short  days. 
Perhaps  the  reproachful  look  in  his  bride’s  beautiful  baby-blue  eyes 
when  he  had  packed  his  evening  clothes  that  morning,  and  told  her 
that  he  wouldn’t  be  home  until  late,  as  some  of  his  chums  were 
giving  a dinner  in  his  honor,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps 
— but  who  can  tell? 

The  water  oozed  through  the  thin  soles  of  Mr.  Jones’s  pumps, 
as  he  stood  in  a puddle,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a match  slowly  de- 
ciphered the  sign-post. 

“F-A-I-R,”  he  spelled  out.  “Yes.  That’s  us.  Beautiful  Fair- 
view  Avenue !”  with  bitter  irony. 

Carefully  he  counted  the  first  four  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  fifth.  His  elegant  three-story- 
house-with-all-modern  improvements  was  shrouded  in  the  all-envel- 
oping darkness.  He  stumbled  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  Then 
he  rang  it  again.  “Darling  must  be  a very  sound  sleeper,”  he  re- 
marked to  the  front  door.  The  front  door,  however,  refused  to 
reply,  and  the  silence  continued.  He  pressed  the  button  for  a third 
time,  a fourth  time,  a fifth  time.  “The  blame  bell’s  out  of  order,” 
he  concluded  savagely,  and  proceeded  to  curse  that  disabled  instru- 
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ment  silently  but  fervently.  Having  thus  somewhat  relieved  his 
mind,  he  retired  to  the  front  lawn  to  obtain  a better  view  of  the 
situation,  so  to  speak. 

The  rain  was  stopping,  and  a small  ray  of  the  moon,  struggling 
through  the  breaking  clouds,  brightened  the  scene  a little.  Mr.  Jones 
hit  upon  the  solution  of  his  dilemma.  With  a look  of  determination 
in  his  mild  grey  eyes,  he  carefully  deposited  his  overcoat,  his  high 
hat  and  cane  on  the  piazza,  and  approached  one  of  the  four  pillars 
that  supported  the  roof  of  the  porch.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  with  a 
great  loss  of  wind,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  various  epithets  not 
used  in  polite  society,  he  shinnied  up  the  pillar  and  gained  the  roof. 
He  crawled  along  till  he  came  to  the  windows  of  his  own  room, 
and,  finding  to  his  great  relief  that  one  of  them  was  open,  clambered 
in,  and  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair.  He  had  barely  regained  his 
breath,  when  events  began  to  transpire  without.  A creaking,  mut- 
tering sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  Jones,  at  the  win- 
dow, gazed,  fascinated,  while  the  crown  of  a silk  hat  appeared 
above  the  roof,  followed  by  the  brim  of  the  hat,  a forehead,  nose, 
mouth  and  a moment  later  a tall  young  man,  attired,  like  Mr.  Jones, 
in  the  full  glory  of  somewhat  damaged  evening  clothes,  stood  on 
the  roof. 

“A  burglar  !”  gasped  Jones  to  himself.  “A  regular  Raffles  ! Me 
for  my  pistol !” 

He  started  for  the  bureau.  A table  intervened,  and  he  fell  over 
it.  The  stranger  was  already  at  the  window.  It  was  too  late  to 
procure  the  revolver.  Jones  picked  up  the  first  weapon  that  pre- 
sented itself,  a cane-seated  chair. 

The  fair  goddess  Diana,  with  a sudden  burst  of  power,  routed 
the  last  of  the  enemies  of  light,  and  shone  forth  in  all  her  brilliance, 
revealing  to  the  startled  gaze  of  the  would-be  intruder  the  terrifying 
sight  of  Mr.  Jones,  advancing  upon  him  with  upraised  chair.  The 
burglar  backed  up  somewhat  precipitately,  and  nearly  fell  off  the 
roof. 

“Hey!  What  do  you  call  this?”  he  demanded. 

“Get  out  of  here,  you  scoundrel!”  shouted  Jones,  preparing  to 
come  out  on  the  roof,  chair  and  all,  “police ! police !” 

The  surprise  of  the  gentleman  on  the  roof  gave  place  to  anger. 
“You  blame  chump!”  he  cried,  “what  are  you  doing  up  here?” 

Jones  was  momentarily  taken  back.  “Well,”  he  ejaculated,  “of 
all  the  cool  burglars !” 

“Burglar!”  repeated  the  stranger.  “How  dare  you  call  me  a 
burglar?” 
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“Well,”  said  Jones,  attempting  to  be  facetious,  “perhaps  you’d 
prefer  to  be  labeled  the  porch-climbing  wonder  or  the  second-story 
kid.” 

The  stranger  ignored  this  pleasantry.  He  seemed  to  have 
adopted  a line  of  reasoning  of  his  own.  “You  don’t  look  like  a 
burglar,”  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  roof. 

Jones  decided  to  humor  him.  “I  know  it,”  he  agreed.  “It’s 
mighty  strange ” 

“Mighty,”  echoed  Jones. 

“ mighty  strange,”  continued  the  man  on  the  roof.  “I  come 

home  and  find  that  I’ve  left  my  keys  in  my  other  clothes  when  I 
changed  at  the  club.  My  wife  is  away  on  a visit  and  there’s  no  one 
at  home.  So  I climbed  up  on  the  roof — and  found  you  here.  It’s 
mighty  strange.”  The  phrase  seemed  to  be  a favorite  with  him. 

Jones  permitted  himself  to  smile.  “It’s  a very  clever  story,” 
he  conceded  graciously,  “still,  I suppose  you’ve  had  lots  of  prac- 
tice. Nevertheless,  much  as  I admire  your  imagination,  I think 
I’ll  have  to  have  you  locked  up.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  have  me  arrested  for?” 

“For  attempted  burglary.” 

“You  can’t  have  me  arrested  for  robbing  my  own  house.” 

“I’m  not  going  to,”  explained  Jones.  “I’m  going  to  have  you 
arrested  for  robbing  mine.” 

“But  this  is  my  house.” 

“This  is  my  house.” 

“Don’t  you  think  I know  my  own  house?”  demanded  the  man 
on  the  roof. 

“No,  I don’t,”  replied  Jones  unkindly. 

At  this  psychological  moment,  the  town  constable,  Mr.  Watson, 
sauntered  into  view,  swinging  his  nightstick.  Jones  stepped  out  on 
the  roof,  and  shouted  to  him. 

“Hey,  Watson,  come  here,  quick!” 

Watson  came.  Jones  grabbed  the  stranger  by  the  collar,  and 
then  called  down  to  the  constable.  “Come  up  and  arrest  this  man.” 

For  the  third  time  that  night  a man  climbed  up  the  porch  pillar. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  last  of  the  three,  did  it  with  con- 
siderably more  despatch  than  either  of  his  predecessors. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Jones?”  asked  Watson,  when  he  had 
gained  the  roof. 

“I  want  you  to  arrest  this  man,”  explained  Jones. 

Watson  looked  at  “this  man.”  “Why,  hello,  Mr.  Campbell,”  he 
said  genially,  “what’s  all  the  row?” 
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“Nothing  much,”  responded  Campbell,  with  a world-weary  air, 
“will  you  kindly  tell  this  ass” — waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
Jones — “that  this  is  my  house  and  not  his.” 

“Why,  certainly,”  replied  the  obliging  constable;  “Mr.  Jones, 
this  is  Mr.  Campbell's  house.” 

“It  isn’t,”  contradicted  Jones,  “it’s  mine.” 

“Your  house  is  on  the  next  block,”  said  Watson. 

“Isn’t  this  the  fifth  house  from  the  comer  on  Fairview  Ave- 
nue?” demanded  Jones. 

“No,”  said  Watson,  patiently,  “this  is  Fairmont  Avenu^.” 

Jones  gave  in.  “Oh,  I see,”  he  said  weakly. 

“Your  wife,”  continued  Watson  addressing  himself  to  Jones, 
“rang  me  up  at  one  o’clock  and  asked  if  I had  found  you  murdered 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood.  She  was  crying.  I told  her  not  to 
worry ; that  probably  you  had  only  been  delayed  by  business  and 
would  be  home  soon.” 

Jones  glared  at  him,  but  was  too  crestfallen  to  make  any  retort. 

“So  you’d  better  hurry  home,”  concluded  the  constable,  and 
Mr.  Billy  Jones  hurried. 

John  A.  Blake,  ’13. 


Defiance  to  Death 

Thou  gloomy  Summoner,  from  behind  the  veil 
That  shrouds  this  petty  universe;  sent  by  Him 
Who  holds  a nation’s  fate  in  either  hand ; Thou,  hail ! 

Why  should  I fear  thee?  Tho’  thy  form  be  grim 
And  terrible  thine  aspect  to  the  world-wise  fool 
Lured  from  his  course  upon  Life’s  storm-swept  sea 
By  harbors  false ; and  under  Passion’s  rule 
Tossed  on  the  sands  to  rot  eternally 
In  sin : I fear  thee  not.  Come,  I’ll  make  haste 
To  meet  thee,  and,  as  an  honored  guest, 

I’ll  bid  thee  welcome ; leave  this  empty  waste 
Of  nothingness  without  a sigh,  to  rest 
In  peace  with  Him,  and  draw  no  troubled  breath. 

As  seeks  the  play-tired  child  the  Land  of  Nod 
I seek  thy  sleep,  well  knowing  this : — the  hand  of  Death 
Is  but  th’  eternally-wakening  touch  of  God. 

John  Kieran,  ’12. 


How  Weak  Is  Man 


EVEN  SONG. 

I. 

The  sun  has  set  and  the  twilight  calls, 

How  weak  is  man  and  how  oft  he  falls; 

But  God  is  strong  in  his  heaven  above, 

God  is  King  and  the  Lord  of  love ! 

What  if  man  fall  from  day  to  day? 

Lift  him  and  help  him  on  his  way ! 

II. 

Twilight  has  fallen  and  night  draws  near 
List  to  the  cricket  chirping  clear! 

Man  is  a slave  to  death  and  sin — 

Hark  to  the  katydids’  merry  din ! 

See  ye  a fault  in  your  fellow  man? 

A mirror  he  is — ’tis  your  own  ye  scan ! 

III. 

Night  has  fallen,  the  moon  rides  high, 

List  to  the  katydids’  shriller  cry ! 

Man  is  a slave  to  sin  and  death — 

What  if  it  be  so,  oh,  tragic  breath? 

God  is  on  high  and  heaven  to  win 
Is  easy  in  spite  of  death  and  sin. 

IV. 

The  downy  clouds  roll  soft  and  slow, 

The  evening  wanes  and  the  moon  rides  low; 

Man  was  born  and  is  doomed  to  die ! 

What  if  it  be  so?  What  care  I? 

Life  is  long; — he  can  do  his  share 
To  lessen  the  ills  which  his  brethren  bear. 

Who  are  his  brethren?  Every  man 

That  lives  and  moves  in  the  great  world’s  span. 

Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  ’13. 


Three  Little  Musings 

WARMING  A COLD  HEART. 

A SHREWD  business  man  who  had  worked  for  months 
without  a vacation  is  finally  prevailed  upon  by  a friend 
to  seek  a few  days’  rest  away  from  the  city.  A little 
crudely  constructed  and  sparsely  furnished  cabin  is  the  “refuge” 
(as  his  friend  called  it).  It’s  a case  of  an  ardent  disciple  of  cona- 
mercialism  being  almost  unwillingly  placed  in  a position  where  life 
may  be  viewed  through  the  wide-angle  lens  of  retrospection.  Even 
to  himself  it  seems  exceedingly  strange  to  be  drawing  a rustic  chair 
comfortably  close  to  the  little  coal  fire  which  glows  in  defiance  to 
the  chill  winds  of  October.  Unfolding  a New  York  newspaper, 
two  days  old,  he  sees  this  glaring  headline,  “Five  Hundred  Perish 
in  Coal  Mine  Disaster!”  With  the  utmost  attention  he  reads  the 
entire  account.  From  the  stiffness  which  he  had  acquired  in  scan- 
ning the  news  while  riding  to  and  from  his  home  on  a subway  train, 
he  relaxes  to  the  pensive  posture  of  one  who  is  moved  by  a 
terrific  word  painting,  where  tragedy  and  pathos  stand  forth  in 
brilliant  colors.  Having  finished  he  gazes  thoughtfully  at  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  little  coal  fire.  A strange  moment  for  one  who  had 
almost  begun  to  glory  in  being  called  hard-headed  and  cold-hearted. 
The  wide-angle  lens  focuses  the  light  into  heat,  until  amid  the  mur- 
mur of  the  plaintive  pines  that  surrounded  the  cabin,  he  is  heard  to 
say:  “And  they  died  for  me!” 


A QUICK  DECISION. 

The  student  of  whom  we  speak  was  much  given  to  little  mental 
debates  with  himself — a sort  of  argumentative  solitaire.  On  this 
particular  day  we  find  him  in  a reading-room  seated  near  a window 
which  overlooks  a quiet  garden.  Two  large  encyclopedic  volumes 
are  opened  before  him  at  T.  and  M.  He  is  endeavoring  to  decide 
which  is  of  greater  value  to  science,  the  telescope  or  the  microscope. 
But  hardly  does  he  complete  reading  the  descriptions  than  he  finds 
himself  asking:  “Which  is  more  instrumental  in  proclaiming  the 
immensity  of  the  universe,  the  planet  or  the  grain  of  dust?”  An 
argumentative  battle  follows.  Deeply  wrapped  in  his  subject,  he 
slowly  closes  the  books,  turns  in  his  chair,  and  gazes  wistfully  out 
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of  the  open  window.  Just  then  a gust  of  wind  sweeps  across  the 
window  sill  and  a scarcely  visible  particle  of  something  lodges  in 
the  debater’s  eye.  The  white  handkerchief  which  he  produces  with 
extreme  quickness  serves  as  a flag  of  truce.  The  battle  is  over. 
The  grain  of  dust  has  won ! 


AUTUMN. 

(From  a Car  Window.) 

Before  mine  eyes  the  luring  landscape  sped,  changeful  and  grand 
with  trees  of  gold  and  red ; with  rivers  winding  slow  past  many  a 
farm,  whose  harvest-smile  enhanced  October’s  charm.  Bright  like 
a gorgeous  sunset  Autumn  seemed,  fair  like  a Fairyland,  where 
Summer  dreamed  itself  into  oblivion  and  held  within  its  arms  my 
fears,  asleep  or  quelled.  And,  as  the  train  sped  on  I thought  how 
I,  the  varied  scenes  of  Life  am  speeding  by — out  toward  the 
autumn-tide  of  mortal  days,  where  joy  may  reach  my  heart  on 
slanting  rays,  but  where  I hope  my  deeds  may  merit  me  a white- 
haired  harvest-time  of  harmony. 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  ’15. 


Sanctum 

“Speak,  That  All  May  Hear.” 

IT  is  our  firm,  though  not  very  original,  conviction  that  a col- 
lege magazine  is  primarily  a students’  publication  and  conse- 
quently all  that  pertains  to  the  active  undergraduate  life  of  the 
University  should  occupy  the  first  and  principal  place  in  the  pages 
of  the  Monthly.  This  little  announcement  is  probably  unnecessary 
because  of  the  fact  that  many,  upon  reading  the  November  issue 
had  already  deduced  that  such  would  be  our  policy,  but  we  have 
formulated  it  now  merely  to  impress  upon  the  students  that  in 
endeavoring  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Monthly,  we  are,  by 
that  very  fact,  trying  also  to  further  the  name  and  fame  of  Ford- 
ham.  If,  therefore,  you  know  of  any  practices  among  certain 
sections  of  your  fellow  students  that  you  think  should  be  censured  ; 
if  you  have  evolved  any  plans  to  increase  the  reputation  and  honor 
of  Fordham,  let  us  have  your  idea  and,  if  it  be  logical  and  con- 
servative, we  will  endeavor  to  give  it  a concrete  printed  form. 


The  Reign  of  Passiveness. 

Upon  arriving  home  the  other  day,  it  suddenly  came  to  my 
mind  that  another  editorial  was  needed  for  the  December  issue,  so 
I seated  myself  in  a comfortable  arm-chair,  lit  a philosophical  pipe 
and  struck  an  attitude  of  deep  thought.  There  must  be  two  guardian 
spirits  hovering  about  me,  one  my  divinely  appointed  supernatural 
mentor,  the  other  the  little  pagan  goddess  of  Good  Luck,  because 
almost  immediately  an  incident  occurred  which  started  my  errant 
train  of  thought  along  the  desired  course.  A hideous  Chinese  dragon 
fish  that  hung  over  the  window  suddenly  broke  its  moorings  and 
fell  with  a loud  crash  to  the  floor.  Now  what  did  that  signify? 
Well,  the  first  thing  that  came  to  my  mind  was  that  the  poor  beast’s 
downfall  was  analogous  to  the  ruin  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  its 
rapid  descent  from  the  clouds  of  celestial  empire  to  the  hard  safe 
ground  of  democracy.  But  on  second  thoughts,  a more  local  appli- 
cation suggested  itself.  Don’t  you  think  that  grotesque  little  figure 
hidden  up  there  away  from  the  daylight  was  a great  deal  like  the 
spirit  shown  by  many  Fordham  men?  This  is  exactly  what  I 
mean.  You  have,  no  doubt,  frequently  heard  men  from  other  col- 
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leges  say,  “Oh,  yes;  Fordham  has  fine  athletic  teams,  but  why 
shouldn’t  it?  Money  can  buy  almost  anything,  you  know.”  What 
did  you  do?  Did  you  say  nothing  and  smile  cynically,  or  did  you 
resent  the  slur  and  say,  “Sensible  men  never  make  statements  they 
can’t  prove.  Can  you  prove  what  you  just  said?”  Try  that  method 
next  time,  fellows.  In  my  personal  experience  in  such  matters,  I’ve 
never  found  it  to  fail.  A man  can’t  prove  a lie,  you  know,  so  if 
you  ask  him  to  try  it,  you  will  soon  shut  him  up  and  make  him 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  And  you  should  do  it,  because  you 
will  most  probably  get  your  degrees  from  Fordham  and  therefore 
it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  defend  from  every  menace  to  her  repu- 
tation the  University  which  gives  them  to  you.  Don’t  be  passive. 
Come  out  of  the  darkness  and  shake  this  dust  of  day-dreams  out  of 
your  eyes  and  then,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  college  honor  and 
pride,  if  such  an  attack  be  made,  hit  back  with  the  conquering 
knowledge  that  you  have  the  right  on  your  side. 


Tempus  Fugit. 

Let  me  state  at  once  that  this  editorial  will  not  tear  its  hair 
nor  mumble  moans  because  Harvard  does  not  follow  the  example 
of  Oxford  and  prescribe  Greek  in  its  curriculum.  Although  per- 
sonally we  might  approve  of  the  reintroduction  of  classical  studies 
at  our  larger  seats  of  learning  (?),  to  strongly  advocate  such  a 
course  in  these  pages,  not  only  would  not  change  the  even  tenor 
of  Harvard’s  or  Columbia’s  way,  but  rather  would  put  us  in  the 
same  class  as  the  proverbial  dog  that  “bayed  the  -moon.”  But  we 
do  wish  to  commend  the  view  of  secondary  education  taken  by  his 
Honor,  Mayor  Gaynor,  in  his  address  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  Public  School  No.  2 on  November  13.  As  the  country  editor 
would  put  it,  let  us  first  quote  from  our  “esteemed  contemporary,” 
the  New  York  Sun: 

“He  then  gave  a picture  of  the  boys  of  the  district  school  near 
Utica  which  he  attended,  where  the  desks  faced  the  wall  and  where 
besides  learning  the  three  R’s  the  pupil  really  learned  to  spell.  The 
Mayor  gave  his  ideas  on  working.  He  said : 

“ ‘Every  one  of  you  ought  to  be  getting  ready  to  work.  If  the 
schools  are  teaching  you  something  different  from  that,  then  the 
schools  are  doing  a great  deal  of  harm  in  the  end  in  place  of  doing 
good,  because  everybody  has  to  work  for  a living.’  ” 

Now,  that’s  what  any  philosopher  worth  his  salt  would  call 
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a rational  distinction.  It  points  out  the  -difference  between  the  real 
and  the  trivial,  the  essential  and  the  accidental.  Reading  and  spell- 
ing properly  are  arts  which  have  almost  disappeared,  not  only 
from  our  elementary  schools,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  from  our  col- 
leges and  business  schools  as  well.  Anyone  who  has  had  dealings 
with  a modern  stenographer  knows  that  such  occasions  are  enough 
to  convert  one  to  Andrew  Carnegie’s  phonetic  method  of  spelling; 
while  to  hear  some  fellow  read  sporting  items  aloud  gives  us  inclina- 
tions to  the  Trappist  theory  that  silence  is  a virtue. 

It’s  a crying  shame  that  our  own  language  is  not  cultivated  as 
it  should  be.  What  difference  does  it  make  if  a man  can  read 
Homer  so  fluently  that  liquids  flow  from  his  tongue  with  a sound 
sweet  as  the  purling  of  a mountain  stream,  but  can’t  read  Wash- 
ington Irving  nor  Addison  without  apologizing  unconsciously  for 
his  temerity?  Were  I able  to  write  Latin  with  the  grace  of  Cicero 
would  it  do  me  any  good  in  after  life  if  my  correspondence,  in  our 
own  vernacular,  should  be  about  as  intelligible  and  complete  as 
shorthand  ? 

Don’t  neglect  English,  boys.  Time  is  flying,  so  do  it  now.  No 
language  is  so  flexible,  none  so  beautiful,  none  has  possessed  such 
great  exponents  as  Shakepeare,  Thackeray,  Poe  and  Hawthorne. 
Cultivate  fluency  by  reading,  accuracy  by  writing  and  confidence, 
that  great  essential,  by  publishing  your  work.  “How  shall  I do 
this  last?”  you  may  ask.  My  journalistic  sprite  speaks  for  me. 
Offer  it  to  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  T2. 


News  of  the  Month 


Installation 

Banquets 


On  Tuesday  evening,  October  24,  the  installation  of  Reverend 
Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  as  President  of  Fordham  University 
was  celebrated  by  a banquet  in  the  faculty  dining 
hall.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Farley,  was 
guest  of  honor,  the  other  guests  being  men  dis- 
tinguished in  the  educational  world.  A holiday  in  honor  of  the 
event  was  granted  to  the  college  on  the  same  day,  but  the  banquet 
for  the  resident  students  was  served  on  Wednesday  evening  follow- 
ing. The  new  Rector,  who  was  present,  made  an  address.  He 
recounted  some  of  Fordham’s  past  triumphs  and  urged  the  students 
to  emulate  the  example  of  those  who  in  their  life  work  had  hon- 
ored their  Alma  Mater.  A rousing  cheer  of  welcome  brought  the 
festivities  to  a close. 

On  November  18,  Brother  Anthony  Dooher,  S.  J.,  celebrated 
his  sixtieth  anniversary  as  a Jesuit.  Addresses  of  congratulation 
were  delivered  at  the  banquet  in  the  refectory  which  was  gracefully 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  Brothers  Thomas  Burns,  Owen 
Campbell,  Denis  Considine  and  Edward  Tobin  were  visitors. 

Great  as  has  been  the  interest  in  the  debating  society  in  the 
past,  that  which  manifests  itself  this  year  seems  to  be  still  greater. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  the  Moderator,  Rev. 
John  X.  Pyne,  S.  J.,  and  President  Albert  J. 
King,  ’12,  the  society  bids  fair  to  make  a record 
for  itself.  That  interest  in  debating  is  growing  apace  throughout 
the  college  is  shown  by  the  goodly  attendance  at  all  the  society’s 
meetings. 

Noteworthy  is  the  decision  to  draw  up  a new  constitution,  a 
necessary  step  and  one  which  has  long  been  neglected.  The  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  a committee  consisting  of  Edward  J.  Walsh,  ’12, 
Joseph  B.  Lynch,  ’13,  and  David  C.  Brooks,  ’14.  Already  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  by  these  gentlemen  and  soon  the 
new  constitution  will  be  a fact.  The  remaining  committees  appointed 
by  President  King  are : Question  and  Appointment,  chairman,  Mau- 
rice Ahern,  ’12,  Charles  Small,  ’13,  and  Harold  Mulqueen, 
’14;  Preliminary  Debate,  Gerald  O’Donahoe,  ’12,  chairman;  Ed- 
ward Gilleran,  ’13,  and  Gerald  McKernan,  ’14;  Judiciary  and 
Membership,  Edward  Becket,  ’12,  chairman ; Edward  Gilleran, 
’13,  and  Thomas  Campbell,  ’12. 

The  questions  already  debated  upon  are  as  follows : “Resolved, 
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Hallowe'en 

Festival 


That  a Graduated  Inheritance  Tax  Be  Established.”  Affirmative: 
Gerald  McKernan,  ’14,  and  David  Brooks,  ’14;  Negative:  Ed- 
ward Walsh,  ’12,  and  Joseph  Lynch,  ’13.  “Resolved,  That  Reci- 
procity Would  Benefit  Both  the  United  States  and  Canada.” 
Affirmative:  James  Dunn,  ’14,  and  Edwin  Murphy,  ’14;  Nega- 
tive: Gerald  O’Donahoe,  ’12,  and  Edward  Gilleran,  T3.  “Re- 
solved, That  a Uniform  Divorce  Law  Should  be  Adopted  by  All  the 
States.”  Affirmative:  Thomas  Kiernan,  ’12,  and  Maurice  Ahern, 
’12;  Negative:  Edward  Murphy,  ’14,  and  Charles  Small,  ’13. 
“Resolved,  That  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  Is  a Legal  Instrument 
Operating  for  the  Best  Interests  of  the  Commonwealth.”  Affirma- 
tive: Burns  Barford,  ’13,  and  John  Lynskey,  ’14;  Negative, 
Harry  O’Connell,  ’13,  and  Harold  Mulqueen,  ’14. 

The  annual  Hallowe’en  festival  took  place  in  First  Division 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  October  30,  and  was  a grand  success. 

There  have  been  many  Hallowe’en  celebrations 
at  Fordham  in  the  past  but,  in  the  minds  of  both 
participants  and  spectators,  this  last  entertain- 
ment surpassed  them  all.  The  evening’s  fun  was  in  charge  of  a 
committee  of  Seniors  consisting  of  William  Barrett,  chairman; 
James  McCarthy,  Thomas  Kehoe,  Bernard  Gannon,  Joseph 
Doyle,  Dennis  Dwyer,  Gerald  O’Donahoe,  Simon  Malone, 
Tad  Somers  and  Ignatius  Lynch. 

Everybody  on  First  Division  excepting  the  Seniors  being  in 
costume,  the  merriment  began  with  the  grand  march.  As  the 
paraders  went  through  various  intricate  figures,  the  judges  elimin- 
ated them  one  by  one  till  only  the  best  masquers  remained.  From 
among  these  they  decided  to  give  first  prize  to  John  Keelen,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  who  was  attired  as  a sandwich  man.  Second  honors 
were  taken  by  James  McGuire  as  a college  professor.  Of  the  many 
unique  costumes  on  the  floor  some  of  the  best  were  the  following: 
James  Fitzgerald,  musician;  Jack  Stahl,  dandy;  John  Hayes, 
tar;  John  McGahren,  blackface;  Frank  Taft,  waiter;  Fred 
Flanigan,  Thomas  Viviano,  Jack  Oakley,  Paul  Kennedy  and 
James  Reilly,  college  boys;  James  Dunn,  old  man;  H.  Jacques, 
pugilist;  Joseph  Kennedy,  coon;  John  Flanigan,  Joe  Hinch- 
liffe,  William  Kearns,  Vic  McCarthy,  Joseph  Russ,  Frank 
McNamara,  Frank  Coyle,  Walter  McGahren  and  Chris 
Smith,  Senior  Corridor  roughnecks;  Frank  Baumert,  comedian; 
Colleran  and  Kane,  pajama  men;  John  Casey,  bandit;  Walsh 
and  Reynolds,  ghosts;  Robert  Dillon,  Ruzzielamb,  Walter 
Black,  comedian  and  J.  Hutchinson,  spirit  of  motor. 
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After  the  grand  march  a pleasing  entertainment  was  given 
and  comprised  the  Waiters’  Quartet,  songs;  Jack  Rafferty,  coon 
shouter;  H.  Jacques,  pianologue;  James  McGuire,  recitations; 
Dillon  and  Gordon,  pavement  patter  and  James  Dunn,  sword 
dance.  The  Fordham  Orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of  Lester 
Robinson,  and  consisting  of  Robinson,  piano;  Jones,  Crocker  and 
Kearns,  violins,  and  McEvoy,  cornet,  added  considerably  to  the 
evening’s  enjoyment  by  their  selections.  The  athletic  events  resulted 
as  follows : 

Potato  race:  First,  James  McCarthy;  second,  John  Conk- 
lin ; third,  Basil  McEvoy. 

Three-legged  race:  First,  Hinchliffe  and  Richards;  second, 
Kane  and  Rafferty;  third,  McEvoy  and  Griffin. 

Corridor  relay  race:  First,  Senior  (McCarthy,  Smith, 
Flanigan  and  Keelen)  ; second,  Junior  (Rafferty,  McKernan, 
Baumert  and  Kane). 

Tug  of  war:  Senior  Corridor’s  team  defeated  Fifth  Avenue’s 
combination  in  the  finals. 

Bouts:  Between  Kane  and  Colleran  and  Conklin  and 
Baumert.  No  decisions  given. 

“Christopher  Columbus”  has  been  announced  as  the  subject  of 
the  annual  biographical  essay.  AH  essays  must  be  given  to  the 
Prefect  of  Studies  on  or  before  January  5,  1912. 
This  year’s  competition  has  been  thrown  open 
to  the  entire  college  and  much  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  it  by  the  various  classes. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  19,  the  Fordham  University 
Dramatic  Association  will  present  “In  the  Fool’s  Bauble,”  in  the 
College  Auditorium.  This  play  is  the  work  of 
Dramatics  Rev.  John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96.  Father  Mc- 
Carthy in  his  college  daysi  was  renowned  as 
a thespian.  He  took  part  in  many  of  Fordham’s  Shakespearian 
productions  during  his  course  and  in  his  Junior  year  won  great  dis- 
tinction and  praise  for  his  remarkable  rendition  of  “Richelieu.” 
In  1895  he  was  President  of  the  Dramatic  Association  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  Monthly. 

The  brunt  of  the  labor  in  producing  Father  McCarthy’s  play 
at  Fordham  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  James  L.  McGov- 
ern, the  Moderator,  and  at  this  writing  he  has  the  performance 
well  under  way  though  he  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
rehearsals  began  a month  late.  The  contract  for  scenery  has  been 
made  with  Gates  & Morange,  and  thus  the  scenic  beauty  and  attrac- 
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tiveness  of  the  drama  will  be  enhanced.  The  costuming  will  be 
the  work  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  the  city.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Attilio  H.  Raines,  S.  J.,  and  the  members  of  the  Glee 
Club,  some  choice  musical  selections  will  be  given. 

THE  CAST. 

Louis  XI David  C.  Brooks, ’14 

Rene  of  Anjou Paul  J.  Lannin, ’15 

Count  Armand  D’Angoulord  Edwin  S.  Murphy, ’14 

Count  Tartarin  de  Moripont Maurice  Ahern, ’12 

Le  Feignant James  T.  Dunn,  T4 

Stephen  John  McGovern, ’12 

Count  Henri  de  Soury Preston  Walsh,  ’15 

Florimond  de  Bellefontaine Edward  Gilleran,  T3 

Vincent  de  Perivaux George  Kelly,  T 2 

Maurice  Lavergne Gerald  McLaughlin,  T4 

Gaspar  William  Jackson,  ’14 

Frangois  Felix  Dixon, ’15 

Antoine  Maurice  Betowsky, ’15 

Perrinet  John  Mulcahy, ’15 

Montoir  James  McKeon, ’14 

Frank  Coyle,  ’14,  is  stage  manager  and  Harry  Crocker,  T5, 

is  his  assistant. 

By  an  error  last  month,  the  authorship  of  “Bachelor  Hall,”  was 
ascribed  to  the  Moderator. 

Manager  Sherman  A.  Wolfe,  ’12,  announces  that  the  Eighth 
Annual  Indoor  Meet  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  February 
twenty-fourth  in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
Indoor  Armory.  One  event  definitely  decided  upon  is 

Meet  the  Fordham-Holy  Cross  relay,  which  was  such 

an  attraction  last  year.  From  the  quality  of  the 
athletes  who  have  already  signified  their  intention  of  competing, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  year’s  games  will  reach 
and  perhaps  surpass  the  high  standard  set  by  Fordham’s  meets  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Joseph  Flanigan  father  of  John  G.  Flanigan,  ’13,  and 
Frederick  Flanigan,  ’12,  died  at  his  home  in  Long  Branch,  on 
Sunday,  November  12,  after  an  illness  of  but 
Bereavement  short  duration.  The  faculty  and  students 
were  shocked  to  learn  of  Mr.  Flanigan’s  de- 
mise and  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  family.  Mr.  Flani- 
gan was  one  of  the  coast  resort’s  most  prominent  citizens  and  had 
been  in  the  hotel  business  there  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  At 
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the  funeral  held  on  Wednesday,  November  15,  the  faculty  was 
represented  by  Rev.  John  Cassidy,  S.  J.,  and  the  Juniors  by  a 
committee,  composed  of  Joseph  G.  Hinchliffe,  William  A. 
Kearns  and  Christopher  J.  Smith.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Class  of  1913: 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  call 
unto  Himself  the  soul  of  Joseph  Flanigan,  father  of  John  G.  Flani- 
gan, President  of  Class  of  1913  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham 
University,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Class  of  1913,  realizing  the  sorrow 
which  his  death  has  brought  upon  his  son,  our  beloved  classmate  and 
upon  the  other  members  of  his  family,  extend  to  him  and  to  them 
all  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  beseeching  God  at  the  same  time  to 
console  and  comfort  the  bereaved  in  their  hour  of  grief,  and 
bestow  eternal  rest  on  the  soul  of  the  deceased  head;  and,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  as  an  earnest  of  their  sympathy  the  Class  of 
1913,  in  behalf  of  the  soul  of  the  father  of  the  family,  make  up  a 
Spiritual  Bouquet,  which  will  consist  in  the  reception  of  Holy  Com- 
munion by  each  individual  member  of  the  Class,  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Holy  Rosary  for  the  aforesaid  intention ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  class  procure  the  offering  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  on  ten  successive  days  for  the  same  intention ; and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family 
at  once,  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  same  sent  later,  and  an  insertion 
be  made  in  the  Fordiiam  Monthly. 

Cornelius  Smyth,  Vice-President, 
Wm.  A.  Kearns,  Secretary, 

F.  H.  Duffy,  Treasurer, 

Jos.  M.  Hanley, 

Edw.  P.  Gilleran, 

Hugh  A.  Allen, 

Committee. 

What  had  been  one  of  Fordham’s  most  honored  organizations 
and  one  which  in  years  past  had  achieved  well-deserved  fame,  but 
which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  desuetude 
Glee  during  the  last  decade,  has  again  been  brought 

Club  into  prominence  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 

Mr.  Attilio  J.  Raines,  S.  J.  This  is  the  Uni- 
versity Glee  Club. 

Mr.  Raines,  assisted  by  Professor  Mueller,  has  been  working 
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at  the  project  since  September,  and  has  made  it  a success.  The  club 
at  present  consists  of  the  following  members:  First  tenors,  Frank 
Coyle,  ’14,  Frank  Taft,  ’15,  Walter  Lynch,  ’15,  Bernard  Jones, 
T5,  John  Lee,  ’15;  second  tenors,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  T5, 
Michael  Elmore,  ’14,  John  Flanigan,  ’13,  Joseph  Kavanaugh, 
’15,  Edwin  Murphy,  ’14;  baritones,  Gerald  O’Donohoe,  ’12,  Wil- 
liam Kearns,  ’13,  John  Stahl,  ’13,  Albert  King,  ’12,  William 
Welsh,  ’15;  first  bassos,  James  Dunn,  ’14,  William  Jacques,  T5, 
Walter  McGahren,  T3,  Christopher  Smith,  ’13,  Maurice 
Ahern,  ’12;  second  bassos,  Harry  Crocker,  ’15,  Victor  McCar- 
thy, ’14,  John  McGahren,  ’13,  Edward  Gilleran,  ’13,  Basil 
McEvoy,  ’15. 

Rehearsals  are  numerous  and  the  singers  are  improving  steadily. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Director  to  have  the  club  appear  in  con- 
nection with  several  lectures  which  are  to  be  given  during  the  early 
winter ; these  proving  successful,  glee  club  concerts  will  be  given 
at  later  dates  in  this  city,  and  in  some  nearby  Alumni  centre. 

The  members  of  St.  Aloysius  Sodality  held  an  election  recently 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Basil  C.  Walker,  pre- 
fect; Cornelius  J.  Monaghan,  and  David  V. 

Societies  McCauley,  assistants. 

In  the  Junior  Sodality,  Frank  C.  Scott  has 
been  elected  prefect  and  John  H.  Bodmer  and  Gabriel  Fay  are  his 
assistants.  James  Gildea  is  treasurer  and  Borgia  Butler,  sec- 
retary. 

William  F.  Redmond  is  prefect  of  St.  Stanislaus’  Sodality, 
with  Francis  McMahon  and  Neil  V.  O’Brien  as  assistants. 
Nathaniel  V.  Horner  holds  the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Keating,  S.  J.,  treasurer  of  Fordham,  recently 
gave  Spiritual  Exercises  to  the  students  of  Mount  St.  Ursula  Acad- 
emy, Bedford  Park. 

Every  member  of  the  class  of  1913  is  working  hard  for  the 
success  of  the  Prom,  and  all  are  confident  that  the  affair  will  be 
one  of  Fordham’s  greatest  social  events.  The 

Junior  committees  are  as  follows : Executive,  chair- 

Prom.  man,  Joseph  G.  Hinchliffe,  William  A. 

Kearns,  Christopher  J.  Smith,  Hugh  A. 
Allen,  Francis  J.  Lederle;  advisory,  chairman,  John  T.  Stahl, 
Walter  McGahren,  Anthony  Isaacs,  J.  Stanley  Griffin, 
Joseph  McKenna;  music,  chairman,  Joseph  E.  Sharkey,  Ru- 
dolph O’Keefe,  Walter  A.  Dunn,  Joseph  M.  Hanley,  John  G. 
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Fruin  ; printing,  chairman,  Frank  J.  McNamara,  Burns  F.  Bar- 
ford,  John  M.  McGahren,  John  Keating. 

The  Prom.,  as  heretofore,  will  be  held  at  the  Astor,  and  the 
date  will  be  Monday  evening,  January  29. 

On  Thursday,  November  2,  All  Soul’s  Day,  the  annual  Mass 
for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  Alumni  was  celebrated.  The  chapel 
was  crowded  with  the  members  of  the  college 

Alumni  classes  and  Alumni.  Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick, 
Mass  S.  J.,  said  the  Mass,  with  Rev.  John  H.  Far- 

ley, S.  J.,  as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  James  L.  Mc- 
Govern, S.  J.,  as  sub-deacon. 

The  service  was  admirably  sung  by  the  college  choir  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Attilio  Raines,  S.  J.,  Professor  Mueller 
being  organist. 

The  beauty  of  the  quadrangle  has  been  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a new  statue  of  the  Sacred  Fleart,  the 
New  Statue  gift  of  a member  of  the  class  of  ’97.  On  the 
panels  of  the  pedestal  appear  Ignem  veni  mit- 
tere  in  terra m ; Praebe,  fili  mi,  cor  tuum  mihi;  and  Tu  Deus 
cordis  mei.  Ab  Alumno,  ’97,  Oct.,  1911. 

Gerald  M.  McLoughlin,  ’14. 


Honor  Men  for  October 

In  the  College 

( T liree  T estimonials ) 

SOPHOMORE 
John  A.  Casey 

FRESHMAN  Frederick  J.  Ashley 

( Two  Testimonials ) 

JUNIOR 

Anthony  B.  Isaacs 

SOPHOMORE 

Harold  Mulqueen 
Edwin  S.  Murphy 
FRESHMAN 

John  D.  Dahlgren 
Philip  J.  Griffin 
Frederick  Palomba 


Edward  R.  Moore 

John  A.  Blake 

Herman  A.  Brandt 
Joseph  Holahan 


Edward  M.  Betowski 
Dominic  A.  Puleo 


Old  Fordhamites 

DURING  the  month  of  October  word  came  to  the  United 
States  that,  in  the  coming  consistory  at  Rome,  three  of 
the  seventeen  cardinals  to  be  elected  would  be  American 
citizens.  The  chosen  were  as  follows:  Most  Reverend  John  M. 
Farley,  Archbishop  of  New  York;  Most  Reverend  William  H. 
O’Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston ; and  Most  Reverend  Diomede 
Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Washington.  Archbishop  Farley 
was  a former  student  of  Fordham,  and  the  college  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  a son  who  has  attained  to  such  an  exalted  dignity. 

Rev.  John  H.  Farley  S.  J.,  ’93,  left  on  Tuesday,  November 
14,  to  accompany  His  Grace  to  Rome.  During  Fr.  Farley’s  absence, 
his  class,  Freshman,  will  be  in  charge  of  Rev.  W. 
*93  Cunningham,  S.  J.,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  J.  and 

H.  Judge,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  editor  of  the  Times-Union,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  recently  wrote  a stirring  editorial 
*94:  against  bigotry.  The  editorial  was  called  forth 

by  the  action  of  an  Education  Committee  which 
had  refused  a principalship  to  a certain  Mr.  Garvin  on  the  score 
of  his  being  a Catholic. 

Mr.  John  H.  Toohey,  ’00,  is  at  present  a very  successful  young 
lawyer  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Smith,  ’64,  visited  the  school  recently  and  was  much 
pleased  at  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  about  the 
grounds  and  college  buildings.  Mr.  W.  J.  Agui- 
Visitors  lera,  ’82,  was  also  a visitor  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  expressed  similar  surprise  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Michael  Doran,  Jr.,  ’93,  who  has  been  practicing  law  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  paid  us  a welcome  visit  on  the  19th  of  November. 
Mr.  Doran  is  soon  to  open  an  office  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Shea,  ’88,  has,  we  learn,  become  a successful 
lawyer  in  Wilkesbarre,  Penn. 

Mr.  George  Torney,  ’93,  is  a well-known  physician  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Hospital. 


William  A.  Dunn,  ’14. 


Obituary 

JOHN  COVENEY 

“ Who  would,  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  He  knew 
Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.” 

It  is  hard  to  write  of  John  Coveney  at  this  time.  It  is  hard 
to  put  on  paper  the  memories  which  his  death  evokes,  when 
each  memory  is  full  of  the  ripe  promise  now  forever  unfulfilled, 
and  sweet  with  the  incense  of  old  companionship  whose  earthly 
bonds  are  broken. 

Dreamer  and  worker,  artist  and  artisan,  at  once  practical  and 
idealistic,  John  Coveney’s  character  was  one  of  agreeable  contra- 
dictions. He  would  work  for  hours  over  some  problem  of  the 
classroom  with  careful,  methodical  perseverance  until  the  matter 
was  solved.  And  then  he  would  while  away  an  evening  by  himself 
over  the  strings  of  his  guitar.  He  would  don  his  football  togs 
and  spend  an  afternoon  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  gridiron,  and 
then  sit  down  to  compose  a triolet  for  the  Monthly  or  a melody 
for  a song. 

There  was  as  much  catholicity  to  his  energy  as  there  was 
strength  and  depth  to  his  catholicity.  So  far  as  lay  within  his 
powers  he  adopted  for  his  motto  the  words  of  Terence,  ‘‘Humani 
nihil  alienum,”  and  no  form  of  college  activity  was  foreign  to  his 
efforts.  If  there  was  a glee  club  to  be  organized,  Coveney  organ- 
ized it.  If  there  was  need  of  football  material,  he  was  quick  to 
volunteer.  If  there  was  a debate  on  foot,  he  was  working  tooth 
and  nail  to  win  it.  He  led  the  cheering  at  the  baseball  games  and, 
not  content  with  ordinary  methods,  organized  a band.  And  whether 
it  was  the  exulting  paeon  of  a home  run,  or  the  never-say-die  chant 
that  rallied  flagging  spirits  when  things  looked  desperate,  Coveney’s 
cornet  never  failed  the  team. 

He  wrote  stories  for  the  Monthly  and  turned  out  respectable 
verse,  even  though  as  he  confessed,  “It’s  as  hard  for  me  to  write 
English  lines  that  come  out  right,  as  it  is  to  do  it  in  Latin.”  He 
desired  the  editorship  of  the  paper  in  his  Senior  year  and  gave  his 
best  efforts  to  that  end,  but  when  the  office  fell  to  another,  he 
buckled  down  and  went  on  writing  just  the  same. 

There  was  nothing  from  studies  to  athletics  in  which  Coveney 
did  not  acquit  himself  with  credit.  But  the  thing  in  which  he 
stood  out  prominent,  the  department  in  which  he  towered  head  and 
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shoulders  over  any  man  the  college  ever  produced,  was  that  of 
music.  His  musical  talent  amounted  to  genius.  Largely  self- 
taught,  he  was  master  of  the  piano  and  cornet.  But  his  ability 
was  so  sure  and  his  understanding  so  developed,  that  there  was 
scarcely  an  instrument  upon  which  he  could  not  perform.  Violin, 
’cello,  mandolin,  guitar  and  even  the  pipe-organ  were  all  outlets 
for  the  harmonies  that  dwelt  in  his  deft  fingers.  I remember  one 
occasion  when  someone  brought  a curious  violin-shaped  instrument 
with  one  string  into  Coveney’s  room  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
play  it.  Coveney  had  never  seen  the  instrument  before,  but,  taking 
it  up  and  inspecting  it,  started  to  play  as  if  he  had  been  practising 
for  months.  Another  time,  when  the  upper  classes  were  assem- 
bled in  the  old  armory  to  learn  some  baseball  songs  for  the  next 
day’s  game,  Coveney  could  find  no  one  to  take  care  of  the  piano 
for  him  and  calmly  proceeded  to  play  the  piano  and  cornet  simul- 
taneously. 

But  it  was  not  as  a virtuoso  alone  that  Coveney  shone.  He 
could  create  as  well  as  interpret.  Besides  the  “Ram”  and  the 
various  other  school  songs  he  wrote,  he  left  behind  him  in  Fordham 
the  complete  score  of  a musical  comedy,  every  note  of  which  he 
orchestrated  himself.  The  physical  labor  of  this  task  meant  writ- 
ing over  one  hundred  sheets  of  music;  but  this  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  knowledge  of  harmony  and  musical  values  which  the 
work  demanded. 

In  the  musical  world  in  which  he  worked  after  his  graduation, 
Coveney  was  beginning  to  make  a name  for  himself,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  heard  great  things  of  him  had 
he  been  permitted  to  achieve  the  future  which  was  logically  his. 
But  what  he  did  create  for  his  college  is  a legacy  of  which  any 
man  might  be  proud,  and  which  will  last  as  long  as  there  are  Ford- 
ham teams  to  answer  to  the  “Ram.”  Exegit  monumentum ! 

Not  for  his  brilliancy,  however,  not  for  his  ability,  not  for  his 
versatility,  will  those  who  knew  John  Coveney  hold  his  name  in 
affectionate  remembrance.  For  better  than  the  musician  was  the 
man.  In  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  his  daily  life,  in  the  genial 
kindness  and  cheerful  friendliness  which  characterized  his  relations 
with  others,  will  be  found  the  surest  bond  between  him  and  his 
college  mates,  the  firmest  tie  across  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

Loyal,  truthful,  sympathetic,  asking  little,  giving  much,  John 
Coveney  was  a friend  worth  having.  He  was  loyal  to  his  friends, 
loyal  to  his  college  and  loyal  to  his  faith.  Many  a night  as  we 
worked  over  the  “College  Complication”  I was  gently  but  firmly 
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ejected  from  the  room  to  wander  the  corridor  in  order  that  Coveney 
might  say  his  Rosary  before  midnight.  But  so  unpretentious  and 
unassuming  was  his  piety  that  I did  not  know  the  reason  for  a 
month. 

John  Coveney  is  dead.  But  the  things  for  which  he  stood  are 
deathless.  And  because  he  embodied  the  things  which  men  hold 
worth  remembering,  John  Coveney  still  lives  in  the  inspiration  his 
life  has  been  to  others. 

Once  before,  when  another  friend  was  snatched  away  as  sud- 
denly as  Coveney  was  taken,  I tried  to  express  what  I felt  in  the 
following  lines: 

“Death  at  all  times  must  fill  our  hearts  with  sorrow, 

And  saddest  sight  of  all,  is  the  eclipse 
Of  Youth,  with  rosy  promise  for  its  morrow, 

And  fortune  calling  on  with  smiling  lips.” 

But  the  things  which  Coveney  helped  to  teach  me  have  lent  a 
better  viewpoint  and  I can  best  illustrate  the  truer  philosophy 
which  meets  the  case,  by  adding  what  may  truly  be  applied  to 
John: 


“But  half  the  grief  at  youthful  promise  blighted, 

One  noble  consolation  may  dispel. 

And  gloom  with  golden  radiance  is  lighted 
If  what  Youth  did , was  wholly  fashioned  well.” 

S.  J.  Q. 
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HERBERT  G.  SQUIERS 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October  of  this  year  there  died  in 
London  a man  whose  real  worth  is  only  now  being  recognized. 
As  has  so  often  been  the  case,  the  country  for  whose  welfare 
he  so  earnestly  worked,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  whose  glory  he 
devoted  all  his  energies,  did  not  properly  reward  him.  Despite  the 
scant  recognition  of  his  eminent  services,  however,  the  true  worth 
of  Herbert  G.  Squiers  was  not  unknown,  and  his  name  will  long 
survive  as  that  of  a model  Christian  gentleman  and  a true  patriot. 

Herbert  G.  Squiers  was  born  in  Canada  in  1859,  and  while  he 
was  yet  an  infant  his  parents  moved  to  Minnesota.  In  1877  he 
joined  the  army  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  and  later 
became  a cavalry  officer.  On  October  10,  1885,  the  United  States 
Government  detailed  him  as  military  instructor  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  where  he  was  the  first  military  instructor.  Beginning 
with  a company  of  twelve,  Lieutenant  Squiers  by  his  indefatigable 
zeal  built  up  a large,  well-trained  organization  which  received  the 
most  flattering  commendation  from  the  Inspector  of  the  War 
Department.  In  November,  1890,  he  was  relieved  of  his  command 
and  immediately  set  out  to  join  his  regiment,  which  was  then 
engaged  in  quelling  an  Indian  outbreak.  Lieutenant  Squiers  -took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  the  last  great  Indian  battle 
in  this  country. 

In  1894  he  was  appointed  Second  Secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  Berlin,  an  office  which  he  held  for  one  year,  when  he 
resigned  and  spent  much  of  his  time  subsequent  thereto  in  travel. 

In  1898  he  again  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking.  During  the  Boxer 
uprising  Mr.  Squiers  showed  the  result  of  his  military  training  and 
bore  himself  with  distinguished  bravery.  In  fact,  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
Donald, who  was  in  charge  of  the  allied  forces  within  the  city  of 
Peking,  named  him  chief-of-staff.  For  his  services  at  that  time  the 
British  government  officially  thanked  him,  and  President  McKinley 
sent  a special  commendatory  message  to  Congress. 

In  1902  Mr.  Squiers  was  named  as  the  first  American  Minister 
to  the  newly  created  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  in  1906  held  the  same 
position  in  Panama.  In  both  countries  his  work  was  of  that  high 
order  which  characterized  all  his  activities. 

While  in  the  diplomatic  service  he  sent  to  one  of  the  faculty 
a letter  in  which  the  welcome  news  of  his  conversion  was  contained. 

Attended  in  his  last  moments  by  Father  St.  Johns,  S.  J.,  this 
patriot  and  true  Christian  gentleman  breathed  his  last  with  these 
remarkable  words  on  his  lips : “I  die  happy,  I am  with  God.” 

William  A.  Dunn,  ’14. 


Fordhamensia 

NOW  that  the  deafening  applause  has  subsided,  we  will  con- 
tinue. 


Enter  the  second  month’s  installment  amidst  the  riotous 
plaudits  of  the  mob. 


Did  we  say  deafening  applause? 

Perhaps  we  were  mistaken. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  only  the  anvil  chorus  that  we  heard. 


As  the  popular  comedienne  was  wont  to  remark,  “We  don’t 

care.”  

On  the  other  hand,  as  Walter  McGahren  says:  “We  don’t 
mind  being  called  a chestnut,  but  we  do  hate  to  be  roasted.” 


And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  “roasts,”  listen  to  these: 

“Skip”  McCarthy  (upon  reading  the  column) : Say,  why 
don’t  you  put  something  funny  in  that  column? 

“Tad”  Somers  also  informs  us  that  we  are  hopelessly  ama- 
teurish. 

Admitting  (for  the  sake  of  argument  only)  that  both  are 
right ; that  we  are  not  only  amateurish  beyond  redemption,  but  also 
pathetically  funereal,  we  do  not  even  then  despair,  for  in  such  a 
case  we  possess  a virtue  of  whose  existence  in  us  we  were  hith- 
erto unaware — the  virtue  of  courage.  And  how  are  we  cour- 
ageous ? Because  we  dare  to  submit  our  second  month’s  installment 
in  the  face  of  two  such  glaring  shortcomings. 


Before  we  get  through  talking  about  ourselves,  we  wish  to  say 
that  we  intend  to  wage  fierce  and  relentless  war  against  the 
Wretched  Punsters’  Club , whose  outrages  are  as  infamous  as  they 
are  never-ending.  Here  is  a horrible  example: 

A.  Livingston  O’Toole  (sniffing  the  air  in  the  physics  class- 
room)— What  is  that  odor? 

Classmate. — Burnt  sealing  wax. 

A.  L.  O’T. — Sealing  wax?  Who  ever  heard  of  wax  on  a ceil- 
ing? 

General,  don’t  sign  the  death  warrant,  the  boy  has  a good 
heart ! ! 
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Another  disgraceful  instance  is  that  of  a junior  who  had  the 
temerity  to  say  that  the  only  reason  that  he  did  not  read  “Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea”  was  that  it  was  too  deep.  The 
wretch  who  is  guilty  of  this  comes  of  a good  family  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  withheld  his  name.  We  exacted  a promise,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  immediately  send  in  his  resignation  to  the 
disreputable  organization. 


And  still  they  come ! 

“Bunk”  Lederle  defines  a graduated  test-tube  as  one  which  has 
a diploma. 

This  caps  the  climax ! 

How  long,  O fellow  students,  are  we  going  to  tolerate  these 
conditions  ? 


After  the  regularly  appointed  speakers  had  finished  debating 
upon  the  “Uniform  Divorce  Law,”  “Dave”  Brooks,  rising  from  the 
house,  undertook  to  refute  the  negatives.  “The  mere  fact,”  de- 
clared “Dave”  in  a tone  that  defied  contradiction,  “that  Switzerland 
had  more  divorces  in  the  year  that  the  Uniform  Divorce  Law  was 
passed  than  ever  before  proves  nothing.  It’s  like  saying  that  Hal- 
ley’s comet  appeared  in  a certain  year  and  King  Edward  died  the 
same  year  and  that  Halley’s  comet  caused  the  death  of  King  Edward. 
All  we  can  say,”  concluded  “Dave”  grandiloquently,  “is  that  it  was 
a coincidence.” 

Up  jumped  Owen  Reilly,  white  with  rage.  “A  coincidence, 
was  it?”  he  cried  in  anger.  “I  suppose  if  a man  bunks  into  me  and 
I lose  my  watch  a minute  later, — I suppose  that’s  a coincidence, 
too!” 

He  awaited  a reply,  which  did  not  come ; for  Owen’s  sarcasm 
had  left  his  opponent  crushed,  too  crestfallen  for  utterance. 


LITTLE  LESSONS  IN  GEOLOGY. 

Ignatius  Lynch,  Esq.,  describes  “Origin  and  Descent  of  Rocks” 
in  his  usual  succinct  manner.  “Rocks,”  he  explained  to  a crowd  of 
interested  Seniors,  “have  their  origin  in  volcanoes,  and  descend 
down  the  sides  of  them.” 


“Cap”  Walsh  mislaid  a pair  of  running  trunks  in  the  “gym” 
the  other  day.  He  was  studiously  searching  for  them,  when  the 
Dutch  Cleanser  “Larry,”  who  was  sweeping  the  gym,  accosted  him. 
“What  are  you  looking  for?”  he  asked. 
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“Trunks,”  answered  “Cap.”  “Have  you  seen  any?” 

“Sure!” 

“Where?” 

“In  the  porter’s  lodge,”  answered  the  Clean-up  Kid,  gracefully 
dodging  a running-shoe  which  the  athletic  one  had  scaled  at  his 
head. 


The  Professor  of  Logic  had  explained  a point  which  was  some- 
what foreign  to  the  day’s  matter.  “So  much  for  the  point,”  he 
said.  “I  wonder  how  we  came  to  discuss  that.  Mr.  Lynch,  how 
did  that  creep  in  here?”  And  Joseph  Lynch,  taken  by  surprise, 
replied  rather  vaguely,  “Why — er — I guess  the  door  was  open.” 


Nothing  to  do  until  next  month. 

John  C.  Egan,  ’12. 


The  College  World 

FROM  Stockholm,  Sweden,  comes  the  announcement  that  the 
Nobel  prize  for  chemistry  has  been  awarded  to  Mme.  Curie, 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  reported  that  Mme.  Curie 
is  now  working  with  polonium,  a new  element  possessing  a radio- 
activity superior  to  radium,  of  which  she  was  co-discoverer  with 
her  husband. 

By  the  death,  last  month,  of  Prof.  William  C.  Robinson, 
America  loses  one  of  her  foremost  authorities  on  elementary  law. 
Professor  Robinson  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  and  received  an 
LL.D.  from  that  institution.  From  1869  to  1896  he  was  Professor 
of  Law  at  Yale.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  professor  was  Dean 
of  the  law  school  of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  although  nearing  the  four-score  mark,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  this  department,  which  he  organized  in  1896. 

On  November  9,  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  was  inaugurated 
Chancellor  of  New  York  University,  and  the  entire  week  was  de- 
voted to  various  inaugural  ceremonies  and  exercises.  In  his 
address,  the  new  Chancellor  said  that  his  two  chief  aims  were  to 
make  N.  Y.  U.  better  known  to  New  Yorkers,  and  to  bring  it  into 
closer  relation  with  other  colleges. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  centennial  com- 
mencement of  Hamilton  College  on  June  17,  1912.  It  has  been 
announced  by  Elihu  Root,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  that 
addresses  will  be  delivered  by  President  Taft  and  Vice-President 
Sherman. 

After  teaching  for  almost  sixty  years  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Professor  Compton  has  been  retired  at  his  own 
request.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  began  teaching  there  in 
1853,  and  prior  to  the  selection  of  Dr.  Finley,  served  as  acting 
president  for  more  than  a year. 

The  three  newly-appointed  Cardinals  attended  Eastern  col- 
leges. Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  was 
a student  of  Fordham  University;  Boston  College  is  the  Alma  Mater 
of  Most  Rev.  W.  H.  O’Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston ; and  Most 
Rev.  Diomede  Falconio,  O.  F.  M.,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  studied 
at  St.  Bonaventure  College,  Allegheny,  N.  Y. 

Harvard’s  president,  Dr.  Lowell,  has  been  honored  by  France 
in  being  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  of  Princeton  praises  the  “Am- 
herst Idea”  very  highly.  This  scheme  was  originated  by  the  class 
of  1885  of  Amherst,  and  comprises  four  provisions:  1.  Instruc- 
tion at  Amherst  shall  be  a modified  classical  course.  Degree  of 
B.  S.  shall  be  abolished.  2.  The  college  shall  liberally  devote  its 
means  to  indefinite  increase  of  teachers’  salaries.  3.  Number  of 
entering  students  shall  be  limited.  4.  Entrance  shall  be  obtained 
by  competitive  examination.  The  merits  of  such  a plan  are  self- 
evident.  It  will  bring  together  a body  of  students  who  are  attend- 
ing college  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education.  Amherst, 
according  to  the  “Lit,”  has  taken  steps  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
this  plan.  She  will  grant  no  B.  S.  degrees  after  June,  1914,  and 
after  three  years  will  open  under  the  new  conditions,  putting  the 
fourth  provision  in  force.  “With  her  faculty  and  her  students  all 
in  the  first  group  class,”  says  the  Princeton  publication,  “Amherst 
will  be  raised  to  a unique  position  among  colleges.” 

The  145th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  Rutgers 
College  was  celebrated  on  November  10.  The  speaker  of  the  day 
was  James  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador. 

Rodgers,  the  now  famous  aviator,  studied  at  Columbia,  and 
also  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Of  the  500  students  in  attendance  at  Wilberforce  University, 
Wil'berforce,  Ohio,  twenty  are  natives  of  Africa. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  public  speaking,  Columbia  will  hold 
an  oratorical  contest  on  January  19,  in  which  schoolboys  from  all 
parts  of  New  York  State  will  be  eligible  to  compete.  Contestants 
are  permitted  to  choose  their  own  subjects,  but  must  limit  their 
speeches  to  ten  minutes.  Prizes  of  $50,  $35  and  $15  will  be 
awarded,  and  the  first  three  winners  will  also  receive  medals  of 
gold,  silver  and  bronze.  A series  of  elimination  contests  will  be 
held  in  eight  centers:  Albany,  Binghamton,  Buffalo,  Newburgh, 
Patchogue,  Syracuse,  Watertown,  White  Plains,  and  the  winner 
of  each  contest  will  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  finals. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  informs  its  readers  that  the  proper 
way  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  university  is  “No-ter  Dame,” 
the  second  word  having  a long  “a.” 

The  annual  triangular  debate  between  Wesleyan,  Williams 
and  Amherst  will  be  held  on  December  15,  while  a similar  contest 
will  take  place  between  Wesleyan,  Vermont  and  Bowdoin  in  the 
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spring.  March  21  is  the  date  set  for  a triangular  debate  in  which 
Dartmouth,  Williams  and  Brown  will  be  the  contestants. 

Comparing  this  season  with  previous  ones,  the  number  of 
deaths  resulting  from  football  has  been  small.  Whether  this  is  the 
result  of  modification  of  the  rules,  or  of  greater  care  on  the  part 
of  the  players,  it  is  a fact  for  which  the  college  world  may  well  be 
thankful. 

The  Swedish  Academy  has  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  litera- 
ture to  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  a Belgian,  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent literary  men  and  playwrights  in  Europe. 

“Outlines  of  Economics,”  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  will 
be  used  as  a text-book  in  the  schools  of  Spain. 

The  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, South  Hadley,  Mass.,  was  celebrated  on  November  8.  Presi- 
dent Faunee,  of  Brown,  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  reunion 
of  the  class  of  ’45,  of  which  sixteen  members  were  present,  was 
the  feature  of  the  exercises. 

Among  the  new  college  buildings  recently  completed  are  a 
$250,000  library  building  for  the  University  of  Texas,  a $57,000 
chemistry  building  for  Haverford  College,  and  a dormitory,  Wil- 
liams Hall,  for  Williams  College.  Harvard  is  to  have  a new  library 
building,  the  estimated  cost  being  about  $2,000,000.  Cornell  is 
spending  over  a million  dollars  for  new  buildings.  Among  the  addi- 
tions being  made  to  Wisconsin’s  large  number  of  buildings  are  a 
home  economics  building,  an  agronomy  building,  a woman’s  dor- 
mitory, an  annex  to  the  gymnasium,  a wing  for  the  chemistry  build- 
ing, and  one  for  the  library.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for  an 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Museum  for  Ohio  State  University, 
cost,  $100,000.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number  of 
students,  Dartmouth  has  decided  to  build  a new  dormitory  and  to 
enlarge  Rollins  chapel.  Ground  has  been  broken  for  a new  $800,- 
000  building  for  the  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Carnegie  “Tech.” 
One  wing,  330  x 70  feet,  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  now 
nearing  completion.  It  forms  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  pro- 
posed building.  The  museum  is  to  be  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  Ontario  government  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Students  of  Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  University, 
have  adopted  the  budget  system,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford 
every  one  an  opportunity  of  attending  undergraduate  activities  by 
pooling  expenses  and  reducing  the  per  capita  cost  to  the  minimum. 
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University  of  Pittsburgh  is  planning  a three-day  celebration 
to  commemorate  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  her 
charter  on  February  28,  1787. 

On  October  31,  Prof.  J.  J.  Montgomery,  of  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege, was  dashed  to  death  in  the  mountains  near  San  Jose,  Cal., 
when  he  fell  with  his  motorless  aeroplane.  Professor  Montgomery 
had  been  conducting  successful  experiments  with  gliders  for  twenty- 
five  years,  when  the  Wrights,  by  installing  a motor,  won  their  first 
great  success  in  1905.  Daniel  Maloney,  one  of  his  pupils,  made 
many  remarkable  flights  at  Santa  Clara,  but  fell  2,000  feet  to  his 
death  when  a guy  rope  broke.  Professor  Montgomery  refused  to 
use  a motor,  believing  that  man’s  flight  without  one  would  eventu- 
ally be  successful.  He  was  a pioneer  of  aviation  in  this  country, 
and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  given  his  life  in  the  cause  of  science. 

It  is  reported  that  a donor  whose  name  is  kept  secret  has 
offered  forty  acres  of  land  on  the  Missouri  River,  near  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  as  a site  for  the  proposed  Kansas  City  University. 

Although  the  football  season  is  at  an  end,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a new  version  of  the  origin  of  this  popular  college  game. 
A New  York  newspaper  prints  an  article  to  the  effect  that  the  game 
of  football  originated  in  China  some  2,000  years  ago.  It  was  called 
“tsu  chii,”  according  to  the  article,  tsu  meaning  to  kick  with  the 
foot,  and  chii  meaning  ball.  Until  the  fifth  century,  the  ball  was 
stuffed  with  hair ; from  that  time  on,  however,  it  was  filled  with  air. 
As  time  went  on,  the  game  grew  rougher,  and  the  publication  tells 
us  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a Taoist  priest  is  referred  to  as  a 
particularly  good  player,  since  “he  used  shoulders,  back  and  breast 
to  take  the  place  of  his  feet  and  could  withstand  several  antagonists, 
and  make  the  ball  run  around  his  body  without  dropping  it.” 
Truly,  this  priest  looks  like  the  prototype  of  the  modern  college 
player,  but  his  last  mentioned  feat  has  yet  to  be  introduced  upon 
the  American  gridiron. 

The  newspapers  report  a vigorous  attack  on  the  modem  col- 
lege man  by  President  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University,  who 
asserts  that  that  individual,  both  mentally  and  physically,  furnishes 
an  extremely  poor  specimen  of  American  manhood. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Staatsverband,  a very 
successful  “social  course”  was  conducted  at  Fordham  University 
during  the  summer.  The  course,  which  lasted  for  a week,  com- 
prised a series  of  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  lectures  on  social 
and  economic  subjects,  most  of  the  men  enrolled  for  the  course 
living  at  the  university  for  the  week. 
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After  a systematic  study  of  the  subjects,  the  Civic  Club  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  will  shortly  publish  a volume  dealing  with 
the  people  of  the  Ragged  Mountains,  a range  which  lies  south  of 
the  University,  and  which  has  figured  to  a considerable  extent  in 
American  literature. 

After  more  than  twenty  years  as  head  of  the  architectural  de- 
partment of  Massachusetts  “Tech,”  the  state  of  his  health  has  com- 
pelled Prof.  Francis  W.  Chandler  to  retire. 

Records  of  the  appointment  bureau  of  Oberlin  College  show 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  Oberlin  graduates  enter  professional 
pursuits. 

Columbia  now  has  an  Ottoman  club,  numbering  a dozen  Turk- 
ish and  Persian  students. 

Cornell  has  been  awarded  a grand  prize  for  its  exhibit  of  charts, 
drawings,  books,  etc.,  at  the  Industrial  Exposition  at  Turin,  Italy. 

Weary  of  waiting  for  some  millionaire  to  present  them  with 
a new  building,  Barnard  girls  have  started  a fund,  each  five-cent 
contribution  meaning  one  brick.  The  money  thus  obtained  will  be 
used  for  actual  building  material. 

Yale  proposes  to  build  the  largest  stadium  in  the  world.  It  is 
to  have  a seating  capacity  of  70,000  persons,  almost  twice  the 
capacity  of  the  Harvard  stadium.  The  New  Haven  men  plan  to 
lay  out  a grass  diamond  in  the  baseball  cage  for  mid-winter  practice. 
This  season  the  Elis  will  use  their  new  $10,000  hockey  rink,  the 
gift  of  a friend. 

Cornell  is  to  have  a new  toboggan  slide,  250  feet  long,  and 
of  a 25  per  cent,  grade. 

It  is  reported  that  Amherst  will  spend  $50,000  on  a new 
forty-acre  athletic  field.  No  intercollegiate  contests  will  be  held 
upon  it.  Provisions  will  be  made  for  a toboggan  slide  and  an 
artificial  skating  pond. 

Phillips-Andover  Academy  has  inaugurated  a new  system  of 
competitive  athletics.  After  a two-week  series  of  interclass  games, 
the  school  eleven  was  chosen  from  these  contestants,  and  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  ever  turned  out.  By  this  system,  not 
only  the  “big  athletes”  but  almost  the  entire  student  body  received 
the  benefits  of  the  outdoor  sport. 

Massachusetts  “Tech”  is  to  have  a summer  engineering  camp 
at  Gardner  Lake,  Me.  A draughting  room,  administration  house, 
dining  hall  and  kitchen  will  be  erected,  and  the  students  will  find 
their  quarters  in  tents. 

Cornell  now  has  two  women  professors  of  home  economics. 
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They  are  the  first  women  in  the  history  of  the  university  to  occupy 
full  professorships. 

E.  T.  Adams,  a Rhodes  scholar  from  Baylor  University,  Texas, 
won  the  hammer  and  weight  throwing  events  at  the  Oxford  fresh- 
man games  last  month. 

Dramatics  are  now  in  full  swing  throughout  the  colleges.  The 
Philolexian  Society  of  Columbia  presented  a pre-Elizabethan  work, 
“Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay.”  The  Vassar  Dramatic  Society 
gave  Clyde  Fitch’s  “Beau  Brummel.”  The  Cornell  Dramatic  Club 
will  probably  stage  “The  Rogue’s  Comedy,”  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
The  Dramatic  Club  of  Teachers’  College,  New  York,  will  offer 
“Twelfth  Night.”  Before  an  audience  composed  solely  of  women, 
Barnard  sophomores  gave  “The  Road  to  Yesterday.”  The  seven 
male  characters  were  splendidly  portrayed  by  the  students.  City 
College  of  New  York  will  produce  “The  Wedding  March,”  by  the 
famous  Gilbert.  The  Societe  Francaise  of  Columbia  will  appear  in 
a French  drama. 

“Macbeth”  has  been  selected  by  the  Smith  College  Seniors  as 
their  commencement  play.  This  month  Fordham  will  produce  a 
drama,  “In  the  Fool’s  Bauble.”  A comedy  will  be  given  in  the 
Spring.  The  Triangle  Club  of  Princeton  will  stage  a musical  com- 
edy, the  plot  of  which  was  written  by  G.  Bunn,  Jr.,  ’12.  The 
comedy  “Le  Jeu  de  l’Amour  et  du  Hasard”  is  the  offering  of  Les 
Cabotins,  Cornell’s  French  society.  Next  season  the  Deutscher 
Verein  will  give  a production.  Marlowe’s  “Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus”  will,  in  all  probability,  be  chosen  by  -the  English  Dramatic 
Association  for  production  at  Princeton  on  March  30.  The  College 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  will  present  “Henry  IV,”  while 
“Twelfth  Night”  has  been  selected  by  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey 
City.  The  Columbia  Dramatic  Club  has  now  been  formed  by  gradu- 
ates of  Columbia,  Barnard  and  Teachers’  College.  Its  object  is  to 
encourage  original  playwriting  among  students  and  alumni.  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 
University  of  Michigan  is  to  have  a new  auditorium  with  a seating 
capacity  of  5,100  persons. 

Ye  business  managers  of  college  publications, — read  and  be 
comforted ! — At  a dinner  of  the  Advertising  Men’s  League,  Mayor 
Gaynor,  of  New  York,  declared  that  he  felt  sorry  for  the  men 
who  had  to  solicit  advertising.  Now,  if  some  one  will  happen  along 
and  express  sympathy  for  the  men  who  have  to  collect  payments  for 
“ads,”  the  poor,  weary  business  managers  of  our  university  papers 
will  begin  to  realize  that  they  have  some  friends  after  all. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 


Athletics 

Our  New  Gymnasium. — The  fate  of  that  cherished  hope  now 
hangs  in  the  balance.  A change  either  way  in  the  present  situation 
and  the  question  of  Fordham  having  a gymnasium  second  to  none 
in  the  collegiate  world  will  be  decided.  It  is  a vital  question  and 
one  that  is  worrying  our  athletic  outlook.  Which  way  will  you 
move  the  scales  ? The  fulfilling  of  promises  made  by  many  of  the 
Alumni  and  by  some  of  the  students  will  make  the  “Gym”  a cer- 
tainty. Merely  a passing  interest  in  this  question  by  those  who 
cheerfully  made  promises  will  put  our  new  gymnasium  in  the  mists 
of  yesterday  and  make  it  a phantom  of  the  past.  Will  you  allow 
the  lack  of  financial  aid  to  snatch  this  hope  from  your  grasp  after 
you  have  clung  to  it  so  long? 

Frank  Gargan. — Our  former  varsity  captain  and  assistant 
coach  at  Georgetown  arranged  to  have  his  eleven  practice  on  Ford- 
ham  Field  on  the  day  preceding  the  West  Point  game.  His  team 
showed  evidence  of  that  snap  that  made  the  old  Maroon  eleven 
famous,  and  judging  from  the  game  they  offered  the  soldiers  Gar- 
gan is  on  the  right  road  to  success  in  the  coaching  line. 

Track  Team. — Since  the  Committee  on  Athletics  elected  Ed. 
Walsh  captain  of  the  track  team  we  have  seen  more  conscientious 
training  and  more  consistent  work  than  was  in  evidence  for  some 
time.  A fair  number  have  reported  for  practice  and  are  rapidly 
rounding  into  such  form  as  will  enable  them  to  be  a factor  in  the 
honors  on  the  cinder  path  during  the  coming  season.  Coach  Queal's 
consistent  routine  is  evident  and  the  prospects  for  a flying  four 
are  bright.  There  is  no  reason  not  to  expect  a quartet  of  runners 
who  will  not  only  capture  the  championship  of  Greater  New  York, 
but  who  will  be  able  to  make  the  “big  six”  go  their  best  to  equal 
them.  We  will  be  able  to  place  several  good  sprinters  in  Maroon 
jerseys  and  will  be  well  represented  in  the  inter-collegiate  meets 
this  year.  Dolan,  the  mainstay  of  the  crack  C.  C.  N.  Y.  relay  team 
of  last  year,  has  reported  for  the  Maroon’s  relay  and  the  coach 
expects  great  things  from  him.  Sullivan,  another  C.  C.  N.  Y.  man, 
has  also  reported,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  form. 

Manager  Wolfe  has  arranged  to  enter  the  Maroon’s  entire 
team  in  all  the  leading  meets  this  season  and  expects  to  see  many 
new  trophies  grace  the  team’s  record,  as  well  as  to  retain  the 
Wanamaker  trophy  which  last  year’s  four  wrested  from  Columbia 
at  the  Post  Office  games.  Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Track 
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Meet  are  in  a promising  condition  and  from  indications  bids  fair 
to  be  the  most  successful  Fordham  has  held  for  some  time. 

Expert  Opinion  of  Fordham’s  Widespread  Reputation  on  the 
Track. — An  ex-coach  of  the  track  team  of  one  of  the  big  universi- 
ties was  looking  the  candidates  over  with  Coach  Queal,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  convince  him  that  Fordham  could  secure  such  a crack 
team  out  of  so  few  candidates.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Fordham  should  lament  that  it  could  not  produce  more  candidates, 
as  they  produce  teams  equal  to  those  of  colleges  which  can  call 
upon  a very  much  larger  squad  of  men  than  can  our  track  man- 
agement. 

Inter-Class  Football. — Freshman  has  developed  an  eleven  which 
has  mastered  all  its  opponents  in  the  college  classes.  The  team  has 
much  good  material  and  Captain  Dowling’s  charges  could  make  a 
creditable  showing  against  other  Freshman  elevens. 

Rumor  of  Reviving  Basketball  in  College. — Rumor  has  it  that 
Fordham  may  again  be  represented  on  the  courts  by  a Maroon 
quintet.  The  idea  is  most  feasible,  as  there  is  some  good  material 
dormant  in  the  college  that  might  do  credit  to  Fordham  on  the  court. 

Baseball. — Manager  Ambrose  T.  McCafferty  has  already 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  baseball  schedule  and  arrangements  are 
under  way  for  a game  between  the  Manhattan  and  Fordham  nine. 
The  game  will  probably  be  played  on  a neutral  field. 

Gerald  J.  McKernan. 


Prep.  Notes 

THE  Prep,  played  their  third  game  of  the  season  on  Satur- 
day, October  21,  when  they  defeated  Concordia  Prep,  by 
the  score  of  5-0.  The  game  was  played  on  a field  of  mud 
while  a drizzling  rain  fell  throughout  the  contest.  Concordia  out- 
weighed the  local  team  by  many  pounds,  but  the  Prep,  overcame  this 
advantage  and  won  their  third  consecutive  victory.  The  only  score 
of  the  game  was  in  the  first  period,  when  Capt.  McNally  crossed  the 
line  for  a touchdown.  Concordia  threatened  in  the  last  quarter,  when 
they  drove  the  Prep,  back  within  the  shadow  of  the  goal  posts,  but 
the  Maroon  line  was  like  a stone  wall,  and  slowly  but  surely  they 
averted  the  danger.  The  whole  backfield  played  brilliantly,  the 
work  of  Captain  McNally,  Robin,  Hinchliffe  and  Schafmeis- 
ter  featuring  the  game. 

New  Rochelle  High  visited  Fordham  Field  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 24,  and  returned  to  Westchester  on  the  short  end  of  a 16-0 
score.  The  game,  though,  was  far  more  interesting  than  the  score 
would  indicate,  as  the  Prep,  were  forced  to  play  their  best  in  order 
to  keep  their  goal  line  unsullied.  The  touchdowns  were  secured  by 
Captain  McNally,  Robin  and  Schafmeister,  Lediger  kicking  the 
goal. 


What  was  supposed  to  be  the  biggest  game  of  the  year  took 
place  on  Saturday,  November  4,  against  Brooklyn  Prep.  But  it  was 
the  easiest  win  of  the  season,  the  Maroon  team  piling  up  50  points 
to  their  opponents’  nil.  In  justice  to  the  vanquished,  it  must  be 
stated  that  they  were  minus  the  services  of  two  of  their  star  play- 
ers. The  Brooklyn  boys  were  totally  outclassed  and  failed  to  make 
even  a first  down. 


Election  Day  was  celebrated  with  a trip  to  Mount  Vernon, 
where  the  Prep,  gained  their  sixth  consecutive  victory,  defeating 
Mt.  Vernon  High  by  the  score  of  33-0.  The  dazzling  work  of  the 
Maroon  team  was  a revelation  to  the  followers  of  the  Westchester 
eleven.  In  the  last  quarter  the  home  team  threatened  to  score,  but 
Viviano  rose  to  the  occasion  and  breaking  through  the  opposing 
line,  seized  the  ball  from  the  bewildered  quarterback,  and  ran  90 
yards  for  a touchdown.  Schafmeister  kicked  two  beautiful  field 
goals  from  the  35  and  40-yard  lines.  The  entire  team  played  won- 
derful ball,  but  the  work  of  Captain  McNally,  Viviano,  Schaf- 
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meister  and  Mahoney  stood  out  above  the  rest.  Though  in  but 
for  a short  time,  the  work  of  Robinson  was  spectacular. 


St.  Peter’s  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  team  to  score 
on  the  Prep.  Left  End  McGuiness  of  the  Jersey  eleven,  kicked  a 
field  goal  in  the  first  period.  The  game  was  played  on  Saturday, 
November  11,  in  the  Jersey  City  Eastern  League  Ball  Park  and  the 
Maroon  team  returned  to  Manhattan  on  the  long  end  of  a 12-3 
score.  It  was  a hard-fought  battle  and  both  teams  showed  the  best 
football  they  possessed.  Two  brilliant  runs  by  Viviano  and 
Schaffmeister,  and  the  superb  defensive  work  of  Captain  Mc- 
Nally featured  the  contest. 


Up  to  the  present  writing  (Nov.  15)  the  Prep,  have  won  their 
seven  scheduled  games,  scoring  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  points 
to  their  opponents  three.  This  speaks  volumes  for  Coach  Eddie 
Walsh,  who  has  developed  one  of  the  greatest  Prep,  teams  that 
ever  represented  Fordham  on  the  gridiron.  Credit  is  also  due  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  Manager  Leo  Hinchliffe,  who  has  arranged  one 
of  the  best  schedules  that  a Maroon  team  has  ever  undertaken. 
But  two  games  remain  to  be  played,  and  they  are  on  foreign  fields : 
Rutgers  Prep,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  St.  Joseph’s  College  in  Phila- 
delphia. These,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  likely  to  be  hard 
struggles,  but  everyone  feels  confident  that  the  Prep,  will  continue 
their  string  of  victories  by  adding  two  more  scalps  to  their  long 
string  of  trophies. 


Manager  Simonetti  issued  his  call  for  basketball  candidates 
on  Friday,  November  10,  and  nearly  twenty  men  responded  to  the 
summons.  But  two  members  remain  of  last  year’s  team,  Captain 
Viviano  and  Fred  Flanigan.  The  prospects  for  a good  team  are 
exceptionally  bright  and  Capt.  Viviano  feels  confident  that  his  team 
will  trim  anything  in  or  around  New  York. 

The  Freshman-Prep,  game  resulted  in  a victory  for  Preps.,  8-0. 

Edwin  G.  Cass. 
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( Three  Testimonials ) 

FOURTH  YEAR  B 
Borgia  E.  Butler 
THIRD  YEAR  A 

Francis  X.  Shea  Joseph  T.  Rice 

Lawrence  A.  Walsh  , Peter  J.  Torpey 

THIRD  YEAR  B 
Vincent  F.  Kane 
SECOND  YEAR  A 

Nicholas  A.  Gnazzo  David  V.  McCauley 

Walter  B.  Lloyd 
SECOND  YEAR  B 
Anthony  Zamprelli 
( Two  Testimonials ) 

FOURTH  YEAR  A 
Paul  E.  Gray 
FOURTH  YEAR  B 
Raymond  D.  O’Connell 
THIRD  YEAR  A 

Kurt  G.  Brencher  Stephen  Keating 

THIRD  YEAR  B 

James  J.  McGuire  Harold  Sullivan 

Francis  Reiger  Francis  S.  Taft 

SECOND  YEAR  A 

George  C.  Dowdall  Peter  A.  Rizzo  ' 

Raymond  A.  Hoffman  Arthur  E.  Horton 

SECOND  YEAR  B 


Elliot  Binzen  Brendan  J.  Murphy 

Adrian  T.  Shannon 
SUB-SECOND 
Mario  Ferraro 
FIRST  YEAR  A 


George  H.  Gallagher  David  C.  Mahoney 

Arthur  M.  Hoffman  Augustine  P.  Troy 

FIRST  YEAR  B 


Joseph  F.  Marique 

FIRST  YEAR  C 

Thomas  C.  Barry  Thomas  F.  Hughes 

Cornelius  J.  Curtin  Francis  LaGatutta 

Arthur  C.  Donohue  Francis  A.  McAlonen 


Medical  Notes 

DR.  GEORGE  McSWEENEY,  a member  of  last  year’s 
graduating  class,  has  been  appointed  full  time  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  McSweeney  is  evi- 
dence of  the  excellent  course  at  Fordham  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  school.  The  new  member  of  the  faculty  was  one  of  the 
honor  men  of  his  year.  

Dr.  Thomas  Hayes  Curtin,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Pathology, 
returned  recently  from  Vienna,  where  he  had  been  making  advanced 
studies  on  the  eye.  While  abroad  the  professor 
Dr,  Curtin  performed  several  delicate  operations  before  a 
gathering  composed  of  a number  of  the  most 
noted  specialists  of  the  continent.  On  his  return  Dr.  Curtin  was 
tendered  a dinner  by  the  Bronx  members  of  the  medical  profession. 


Perhaps  not  a few  are  wondering  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  gloom  that  'has  spread  over  the  Freshman  class.  Several 
incidents  may  account  for  it,  but  the  following  is  perhaps  the  more 
direct. 

A few  days  ago,  our  friends,  the  Freshmen,  boldly  walked 
into  the  Physiology  lecture  room,  elated  to  think  of  the  fine  show- 
ing they  would  make  at  Dr.  Nicholl’s  quiz.  Impatiently  they 
awaited  the  entrance  of  the  professor,  little  thinking  that  their  joy 
would  change  to  gloom  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival. 

Anon  softly  were  heard  the  approaching  footsteps  of  the  pro- 
fessor, who  upon  entering,  solemnly  proceeded  to  his  desk.  The 
preliminary  functions,  such  as  arranging  papers,  etc.,  over,  Dr. 
Nicholl  turned  to  Mr.  Diner  and  asked  him  to  write  out  a list  of 
questions  on  the  board,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  give  the  class  an 
examination  on  the  matter  already  covered. 

The  high  estimation  of  themselves,  held  by  that  worthy  body 
of  men  soon  fell  far  below  par  and  the  look  of  anguish  and  despair 
that  was  outlined  on  their  faces  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
professor.  The  return  of  papers  served  to  intensify  the  expressions 
as  the  marks  showed.  

Dr.  W.  Meddaugh  Dunning,  Post  Graduate  Lecturer  at  the 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  was  a visitor 
Dr,  Dunning  at  Fordham  during  the  early  part  of  November 
and  was  highly  pleased  with  conditions  at  the 
Medical  School.  

At  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Brown  as  Chancellor  of  New  York 
University,  Fordham  was  represented  by  Dr.  V.  E.  Sorapure,  Pro- 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School. 


Charles  Francis  Kiernan. 


Law  School  Notes 

IN  the  bar  examinations  recently  held  only  about  n per  cent, 
to  be  exact,  70  of  the  600  entrants  from  the  entire  State  of 
New  York  passed ; 80  per  cent,  of  the  Fordham  applicants 
reached  the  goal.  This  is  a great  triumph  for  Fordham. 

The  class  elections  in  the  Third  Year  Class  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  John  E.  S.  McGeehan;  vice-president,  James  F.  Carr; 
secretary,  Frank  D.  Shelly;  treasurer,  T.  Rhodes  O’Reilly;  his- 
torian, John  W.  Clancy. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  no  elections  have  been  held  in 
the  Second  Year  Class. 

First  Year  Class:  President,  John  E.  McIntyre;  vice-presi- 
dent, Philip  H.  Mylod;  secretary,  Frank  A.  Carlin;  treasurer, 
Joseph  F.  Hanley. 

The  First  Year  Class  is  busy  with  preparations  for  a class  din- 
ner, which  will  take  place  in  November. 

William  J.  Kearney. 

Ralph  Herschel  Holland,  formerly  Professor  of  Law  in 
Fordham  University  Law  School,  died  Wednesday,  October  25, 
after  an  illness  of  two  years.  Professor  Holland  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  and  a graduate  of  its  university.  Coming  to  New 
York  after  completing  his  college  studies,  he  took  up  law  in  the 
New  York  Law  School.  He  proved  a brilliant  student  and  in  due 
course  of  time  received  his  degree. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  a lecturer  in  the 
New  York  Law  School,  and  for  several  years  he  lectured  with 
great  success,  notably  on  the  subject  of  “contracts.”  When  the 
Fordham  University  Law  School  was  opened  in  1905,  Mr.  Holland 
was  appointed  Professor.  From  the  start  he  was  a great  favorite 
with  the  students,  and  continued  his  work  as  a most  successful  and 
earnest  teacher.  Mr.  Holland  had  an  unusual  faculty  of  perceiving 
the  difficulties  of  the  average  student,  and  his  pleasing  bearing  and 
courteous  manner  made  him  a prime  favorite  with  the  whole  school. 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Holland’s  health  gave  way,  and  he 
went  into  a slow  decline  which  resulted  in  his  death.  His  loss  is 
deeply  lamented  by  all  the  students  who  sat  under  his  instruction 
and  by  his  many  friends  of  the  New  York  Bar.  R.  W.  G. 


Exchanges 

FROM  cover  to  cover  The  Redwood  for  October  well  repays  the 
reading.  What  we  particularly  liked  about  it  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  verse,  short  stories  and  essays  are  balanced,  one 
against  the  other.  “Bob  at  Clarenta”  is  a bright,  well-written 
story,  with  a climax  that  is  well  worked  out.  It  has  one  fault, 
though,  and  it  is  this:  the  whole  plot  is  built  up  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  a college  student  is  justified  in  risking  what  seems  certain 
death,  in  order  in  a track  meet  to  win  a few  points  for  his  Alma 
Mater.  We  are  aware  that  it  may  seem  captious  in  us  to  object  to 
this,  and  we  are  also  aware  that  in  stories  of  “college  life”  the  hero 
is  supposed  to  risk  anything  short  of  several  severe  earthquakes  to 
win  for  the  college  whose  colors  he  wears.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  we  insist  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  believe  that  real  human 
beings  would  act  as  “Bob”  did.  The  story,  “The  Treasure  Found,” 
tells  of  a revenge  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
The  character  drawing  and  the  conversation  are  both  very  well  done 
and  are  worthy  of  more  attention  to  sentence-structure.  This  last, 
in  one  or  two  places,  shows  signs  of  carelessness.  “Some  Catholic 
Aspects  of  Tennyson”  is  an  excellent  essay,  and  the  author  brings 
out  his  point  very  clearly.  It  gives  evidence  of  a good  deal  of 
work.  “My  Friend”  is  a catchy  piece  of  verse.  We  quote  “A  Peti- 
tion,” and  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself : 

“A  PETITION. 

“Mother,  when  the  evening  shadows 
Purple  all  the  neighboring  hills, 

In  thy  love  and  care  confiding 
Peace  my  spirit  sweetly  fills. 

And  when  daylight  softly  gleaming 
Fills  each  vale  with  golden  light, 

On  thy  strength  and  aid  relying, 

Life’s  rough  path  seem  glad  and  bright. 

“Mother,  when  my  days  are  lengthened 
Into  months,  the  months  to  years, 

May  I feel  thy  loving  presence 
Calming  all  my  doubts  and  fears, 

And  when  down  I lay  life’s  burden, 

As  eternity  draws  nigh, 

Then,  O mother,  then  be  near  me 
To  receive  my  dying  sigh/’ 
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Feminine  magazines  are  always  interesting,  and  The  Saint 
Angela  Quarterly  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  “Tolstoy”  contains 
several  short  sketches  of  the  plots  of  the  better-known  novels  of 
that  great  Russian ; but  as  an  essay,  it  lacks  one  of  the  essay’s  essen- 
tials, unity.  “The  Journal  to  Stella”  gives  us  a pretty  picture  of  the 
more  human  side  of  Swift’s  character.  The  best  thing,  however, 
in  the  October  number  is  “The  Welfare  Lady,”  one  of  those  clever, 
amusing  sketches  of  every-day  life  that  flow  so  readily  from  the 
feminine  pen  but  for  some  reason  or  other  are  seldom  found  in 
masculine  publications.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  viewpoint  is 
distinctly  a feminine  one.  We  quote  the  opening  lines  of  “The 
Welfare  Lady,”  and  defy  anyone  to  say  that  they  were  e’er  penned 
by  masculine  hand : 

“She  was  tall,  blonde,  forty  and  a widow.  Her  dress 
was  exceedingly  careful,  almost  cautious.  You  always 
felt  that  her  hats  were  meant  to  tone  down  her  complexion 
and  her  gowns  to  bring  out  her  eyes.  . . .” 

As  a reviewer,  we  confess  that  “The  Carrotdbed”  is  a little 
beyond  us.  The  title  of  the  pantoum,  “Ravings,”  is  well  chosen. 


We  have  noticed  that  other  Ex-men  use  the  expression  “snappy 
short  story,”  and  have  been  wondering  for  some  time  just  what 
the  term  meant.  We  have  lately  found  a story  that  will,  we  think, 
come  under  this  heading.  It  is  “The  Coral  Rose”  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine.  The  story  is  well-written 
— as  is  everything  in  this  monthly — but  the  ending  is  rather  weak. 
“Chesterton’s  Message  to  His  Age,”  and  “For  the  ‘Mere  Man’,” 
while  undoubtedly  learned  essays,  are  both  too  dry  to  insure  their 
being  read  by  the  average  college  student.  The  editorial,  “Hocus 
Pocus,”  is  very  forceful  and  very  true. 


“In  On  That  Sixty  Seconds,”  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Saint  Ignatius  Collegian,  is  the  best  short  story  we  have  ever  read 
in  a college  journal.  “A  Drop  of  Collodion”  is  a cleverly-written 
detective  story,  and,  while  it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  anything 
original  along  these  lines,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  it 
entertaining.  The  writer  of  the  essay  “Members  of  the  De- 
mocracy” has,  it  seems  to  us,  one  or  two  odd  ideas ; for  example,  he 
attributes  Roosevelt’s  sudden  loss  of  popularity  to  a fear  on  the 
part  of  the  people  that  he  had  turned  Intellectual — with  a capital 
“I.”  One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  this  magazine  is  the  quan- 
tity and  general  excellence  of  its  verse.  Altogether,  the  editors  of 
the  Collegian  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  publication. 

John  A.  Blake,  ’13. 


Book  Reviews 


A HEROIC  PRIEST.  Memoir  of  Joseph  Francis  Brophy,  D.  D. 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  Paul  Boynton.  Doctor  Brophy  Memorial 
Committee,  P.  O.  Building,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.  $1.00. 

This  very  interesting  biography  was  inspired  by  a desire  to 
erect  a memorial  in  honor  of  the  devoted  priest  whose  allotted 
sphere  of  activity  was  the  great  pleasure  resort  on  the  ocean  side. 
Can  anything  good  come  out  of  Coney  Island?  the  reader  is 
tempted  to  inquire.  Let  him  read  this  touching  narrative,  and  ere 
he  lays  it  down  he  will  be  forced  to  exclaim:  “Thy  providence, 
O Father,  governeth  all  things,”  and  “Wonderful  is  Thy  providence 
in  the  case  of  Thy  elect.” 

ALIAS  KITTY  CASEY.  By  Mary  G.  Williams.  P.  J.  Kenedy 
& Sons.  Price,  85  cents. 

This  very  unpretentious  novel  describes  in  simple  diction  the 
adventures  of  a girl,  who,  in  her  conviction  that  her  eyesight  is 
failing  her,  seeks  seclusion  under  an  assumed  name  at  a Summer 
hotel,  that  she  might  face  the  ordeal  of  blindness  apart  from  her 
relatives  upon  whom  she  is  dependent.  The  story  combines  two 
noteworthy  qualities,  that  of  brevity,  and  that  of  development  in 
a manner  altogether  unexpected. 

S.  J.  T. 

THE  WARGRAVE  TRUST.  By  Christian  Reid.  Benziger 
Brothers.  Price,  $1.50. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a worthy  production  which  goes  far 
to  disprove  the  fallacy  that  there  are  no  Catholic  writers  of  note 
in  the  field  of  fiction.  The  neatness  of  the  style  and  the  fitness  of 
the  descriptions  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  throughout ; and 
the  plot  which  is  rather  intricate  in  the  beginning  is  most  interesting 
and  clearly  unraveled.  The  story  deals  with  the  bequeathment  of  the 
old  Wargrave  Trust  by  Judge  Wargrave  to  his  young  Irish  nephew, 
Laurence  Desmond.  Shortly  after  the  old  judge  had  made  his 
will  he  receives  news  that  the  son,  whom  years  before  he  had  dis- 
owned for  a supposed  breach  of  honor,  was  shown  to  be  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  charge.  Overcome  with  remorse  and  seized  with 
an  attack  of  hemorrhages,  the  elder  Wargrave  passed  away.  During 
his  illness  a young  lady  is  engaged  to  nurse  him.  Her  resemblance 
to  the  judge’s  dead  wife  arouses  inquiries  which  finally  lead  to  the 
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discovery  that  the  nurse  is  the  daughter  of  the  disinherited  son.  The 
judge  lives  long  enough  to  recognize  his  niece  and  to  ask  her 
pardon.  Desmond  destroys  the  will,  and  the  erstwhile  nurse  thus 
becomes  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Wargrave  Trust.  The  story  ends 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  Desmond’s  love  for  Miss  Wargrave, 
and  her  acceptance.  W.  A.  L. 

THE  COMMON  CAUSE,  a magazine  devoted  to  the  great  Social 
Problems  of  the  day.  The  Social  Reform  Press,  154  East 
23d  Street,  New  York.  $2.00  per  annum;  single  copy, 
20  cents. 

We  hail  with  the  utmost  delight  the  advent  of  this  much 
needed  periodical.  Socialism  has  been  making  giant  strides  in  this 
country  and  there  has  been  no  adequate  force  to  oppose  its  in- 
roads. The  Common  Cause  proposes  a masterly  plan  of  campaign, 
including  a Publicity  Bureau  to  supply  the  press  of  the  country 
with  popular  articles  on  all  phases  of  social  work;  an  Information 
Bureau,  with  a library  open  for  the  use  of  everybody ; a Lecture 
Bureau,  for  which  no  agent’s  commission  will  be  exacted.  Prosit ! 

THE  STORY  OF  CECILIA.  By  Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson. 
Benziger  Brothers.  $1.25. 

A delightful  story,  free  from  all  sensationalism,  but  interesting 
and  fascinating.  Cecilia’s  mother,  who  is  betrothed  to  Sir  Paul 
Chadwick,  becomes  half-crazed  at  his  reported  death.  Dr.  Grace 
is  called  to  attend  her  and  falls  in  love  with  his  patient  while  she 
conceives  the  idea  that  he  is  her  lost  lover  returned.  They  marry. 
Dr.  Grace  devotes  his  life  to  her.  Cecilia  is  born  and  grows  up  to 
be  a beautiful  girl.  At  a concert  in  the  convent  school,  she  charms 
the  royal  guests  by  her  skill  in  playing  the  harp.  It  is  here  that 
she  meets  Lord  Kilrush,  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  Interesting 
events  follow  until  Cecilia,  hearing  that  she  is  interfering  with  a 
match  between  her  cousin,  Betty  Wynne,  and  Kilrush,  tries  to  retire 
to  a convent.  Eventually  everything  is  made  plain  and  the  story 
ends  with  everyone  happy.  L.  J.  M. 
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"What  Wilt  Thou  Have  Me  Do?” 

Often  have  I pondered  deeply, 

And  have  sought  a certain  clue ; 

I have  asked  with  Saul  of  Tarsus: 

“Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  do?” 

Help  I pray  in  this  great  question, 

Help  to  find  the  answer  true 

Speak,  that  I may  rightly  serve  Thee 

“Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  do?” 

Lord,  who  gavest  Saul  an  answer, 

Let  me  know  my  calling  too ; 

Hearken  to  my  earnest  pleading 
“Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  do?” 

Wm.  T.  P.  Devereux,  ’14. 


The  Arbitration  Treaty 

Its  Real  Object 
II. 

“War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble, 

Honor  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 

Think,  O think  it  worth  enjoying: 

Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 

Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  thee!” 

DURING  the  last  twenty  years,  while  we  have  been  increas- 
ing both  in  numbers  and  in  strength  and  becoming  every 
day  more  powerful  as  a nation,  England  has  been  steadily 
declining.  Hence  the  British  statesmen  and  their  supporters  among 
us  have  been  almost  incessant  in  their  efforts  and  subtle  in  their 
schemes  to  have  us  enter  into  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  Various 
have  been  the  pretexts  offered  in  order  to  draw  us  into  the  mael- 
strom of  England’s  selfish  and  aggressive  policies.  In  1897,  and 
again  in  1903  when  England  managed  to  get  a more  or  less  dis- 
guised alliance  treaty  as  far  as  the  Senate,  her  press  and  her  sym- 
pathizers here  were  loud  and  persistent  in  their  boast  for  claim 
that  we  are  saplings  of  the  same  trunk — branches  of  the  same  stem 
— nay,  brothers  in  race,  blood  and  ancestry ; that,  therefore,  it  was 
only  just  and  proper  that  we  should  join  “hands  across  the  sea,” 
and  bind  ourselves  to  lend  our  aid — nay,  that  for  us  to  refuse  to  do 
so  now  that  we  have  waxed  strong  and  powerful  would  be  most 
unbrotherly  and  unnatural ! 

But,  unfortunately  for  them,  there  were  then  and  are  now 
very  many  on  these  shores  who,  forgetful  of  race  and  lineage  and 
the  gratitude  due  it,  are  brutal  and  debased  enough  to  call  a spade 
a spade,  and  who — may  a thousand  maledictions  light  on  their  hate- 
ful crania — forgetting  that  truth  may  at  times  be  not  only  harsh  and 
disagreeable,  but  also  most  brutal,  pointed  out  conclusively  and  irre- 
fragably,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  our  Anglophiles,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  great  Republic  belong  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  neither  by  race  nor  blood  nor  ancestry,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  race  and  blood  tie  was  a plain  every-day  hoax. 

The  race  and  blood  myth  being  thus  exploded,  and  still  worse 
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having  failed  ignominiously  both  in  1897  and  1903  to  draw  this 
country  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  England,  it 
has  by  its  parents  and  sponsors  been  abandoned  for  a newer  and 
stronger  bond  which  by  some  strange  oversight  had  previously  been 
overlooked.  By  diligent  research,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  Ger- 
man war-scare,  England’s  statesmen  and  her  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  water  have  discovered  a new  bond  so  strong  and  so  unify- 
ing that  it  needs  but  a frail  little  adjunct  on  our  part,  a harmless 
little  alliance— call  it  any  name  you  will — peace,  arbitration,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  the  two  nations  become  one ! And  this  mighty,  this 
magnetic  bond  so  conveniently  brought  to  light  is  none  other  than 
the  bond  of  language ! 

But  how  comes  it  that  this  language  bond  possesses  such  won- 
derful attractiveness  that  nothing  but  an  alliance  can  satisfy  our 
aspirations  and  the  interests  of  civilization? 

From  our  birth  as  a nation  and  for  some  time  before  that 
great  event  this  language  bond  should  have  exerted  its  magnetic 
properties,  and  we  inquire  where  was  its  potent  charm  when  the 
mother  country  was  hiring  Hessians  and  inciting  savage  Indians  to 
devastate  the  homes  of  our  forefathers?  Where  was  the  power 
of  this  charm  when  she  was  maltreating  our  sailors  in  1812,  when, 
in  the  words  of  President  Madison  in  his  war  message  her  cruisers 
had  been  “in  the  continual  practise  of  violating  the  American  flag 
on  the  great  highway  of  nations  and  seizing  persons  sailing  under 
it ; * * * that  British  coercive  measures,  consisting  of  pre- 

tended blockade  without  the  pretence  of  an  adequate  force,  were 
mere  means  by  which  our  commerce  had  been  plundered  on  every 
sea”  ? Where  was  the  power  of  this  charm  when  the  English  gov- 
ernment was  secretly  lending  assistance  to  the  South  when  we  were 
engaged  in  a gigantic  struggle  for  our  very  existence  as  a nation? 
Where  was  it  when  the  Alabama,  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Florida, 
built  in  English  shipyards,  armed  with  English  guns,  and  manned 
by  English  crews  and  the  trained  gunners  of  the  royal  navy,  were 
sweeping  our  merchant  flag  from  the  high  seas  and  dealing  our 
merchant  marine  a blow  from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered? 
Where  was  the  power  of  this  language  potion  when  she  entered  into 
a secret  alliance  with  Napoleon  the  Third  and  induced  other  nations 
to  do  likewise,  while  she  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  acquisition 
of  a slice  of  South  American  territory,  and  even  of  the  States 
whose  disruption  she  predicted? 

Where  was  the  power  of  the  language  charm  in  1895  when  our 
brothers  of  the  same  speech  were  trying  to  get  a foothold  in 
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Venezuela  and  only  desisted  when  warned  by  President  Cleveland 
that  any  further  attempt  would  mean  war  with  the  United  States? 
Where  was  the  power  of  this  bond  at  the  beginning  of  our  war 
with  Spain  when  the  English  press  showed  such  an  unfriendly  atti- 
tude towards  us,  predicting  the  crippling,  if  not  the  destruction  of 
the  American  fleet  by  the  Spanish?  Where  was  its  efficacy  when 
the  then  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Lord  Pauncefote,  sent 
a secret  note  to  four  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  asking  them 
to  join  with  England  in  a hostile  collation  which  would  constrain  us 
to  end  the  war  with  Spain  ? 

But  we  would  say  to  our  would-be  brothers  across  the  ocean : 
If  your  past  deeds  be  the  expression  of  the  great  love  you  bear  us, 
or  if  they  be  the  product  of  the  unifying  and  amity-begetting  power 
of  the  race,  blood  and  language  bond,  then : 

“By  the  shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above, 

Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love !” 

It  took  the  increase  of  the  German  navy  and  the  recent  Ger- 
man war  scare  to  make  them  realize  how  deeply  and  desperately 
they  loved  us ! And  this  very  sudden  discovery  of  the  strong  and 
manifold  bonds  of  union  between  us  has,  by  a strange  coincidence, 
been  simultaneous  with  their  need  of  a powerful  ally — an  ally  which 
heretofore  England  has  not  been  able  to  find  in  Europe ! 

Strong  and  enduring,  forsooth,  as  is  the  “language  bond”  be- 
tween ourselves  and  England,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  that 
has  been  discovered  of  late,  for  by  another  strange  coincidence, 
simultaneously  with  the  discovery  of  the  “language  bond,”  “the 
eminent”  peace  specialists  of  the  lately  formed  Carnegie  Inter- 
national Dream  Co.  under  the  leadership  of  their  mighty  chief 
and  under  his  inspiring  ten-million  peace  wand  have  composed  a 
magic  harmony  which  will  encircle  the  earth  and  hypnotize  tur- 
bulent mankind.  But  sad  to  tell,  of  late  the  Carnegie  “peace 
girdle,”  which  we  thought  was  intended  for  all  mankind,  has  so 
shriveled  up  that  we  are  now  authoritatively  informed  by  its  maker 
that  it  will  include  only  two  nations. 

It  will,  if  convenient,  be  stretched  to  enclose  also  “England’s 
two  allies,  France  and  Japan,  but  under  no  consideration  can  or 
will  it  be  stretched  to  encircle  the  thrice  obnoxious  German  giant  or 
his  allies  or  friends,  Austria  and  Italy.  Should  you,  however, 
have  any  misgivings  about  the  circumference  of  this  International 
Peace  Girdle,  just  read  the  Peace  Anthem,  with  propitious  air  of 
“God  Save  the  King,”  which  was  specially  prepared  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  real  aspirations  of  the  peacemaker  and  his  friends. 
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We  quote : 

“Two  empires  by  the  sea, 

Two  nations  great  and  free, 

One  anthem  raise.” 

* * * 

“Though  deep  the  sea  and  wide 
Twixt  realm  and  realm  its  tide 
Binds  strand  to  strand. 

So  be  the  gulf  between 
Gray  coast  and  islands  green 
With  bonds  of  peace  serene 
And  friendship  spanned.” 

Alas,  can  we  help  exclaiming: 

Oh  mighty  Girdle ! “Can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee?” 

So,  after  all  this  blaring  of  trumpets  about  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  international  peace,  the  International  Peace  Octopus  has 
shown  itself  to  be,  what  very  many  rightly  suspected  from  the 
start,  an  Anglo-American  Alliance  Co. 

“That  England  wants  this  treaty  as  a measure  of  national 
defense  and  as  the  first  step  to  an  alliance  for  war  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  publicly  acknowledged  by  responsible  British 
statesmen  and  tacitly  admitted  by  its  leading  advocates  in  America. 
We  respectfully  submit  that,  no  matter  what  the  actual  provisions 
may  be,  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the 
Senate.”* 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  England, 
speaking  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  proposed  “Peace 
Pact”  now  pending  between  England  and  the  United  States,  said : 

“The  nation  that  made  such  an  agreement  might  be  exposed 
to  an  attack  from  a third  power.  This  would  probably  lead  to 
their  following  with  an  agreement  to  join  each  other  in  any  case 
when  one  of  them  had  a quarrel  with  a third  nation  which  had 
refused  to  arbitrate.” 

In  other  words,  should  England  in  the  carrying  out  of  her 
aggressive  policy,  either  in  Morocco  or  in  her  schemes  to  keep  Ger- 
many from  getting  control  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  fall  into  a conflict  with  Germany,  then  in  the  English  states- 
man’s view  the  United  States  should  join  forces  with  England  and 
her  ally  France. 

*Extract  from  a petition  of  the  United  German  and  United 
Irish-American  Societies  of  New  York  to  the  United  States  Senate 
against  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  Senate. 
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Nor  was  Sir  Edward  Grey  alone  in  taking  this  view  of  the 
peace  pact.  For  the  York  “Times”  of  March  26  prints  an  inter- 
view cabled  from  London  with  C.  S.  Barton  Hepburn,  President 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  proposed  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States,  he 
said : 

“Our  interests,  ambitions  and  responsibilities  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  world  are  all  parallel  to  each  other.  We  should 
work  in  unison,  looking  in  the  same  direction  (in  the  direction  of 
Germany  no  doubt),  and  if  war  must  come  our  guns  should  point 
in  the  same  direction.” 

But,  ghost  of  Caesar,  shades  of  John  Dowie,  and  oracles  of 
the  seance  chamber,  tell  us,  we  beseech  you,  what  meaneth  this 
harsh  and  ear-grating  talk  about  “war  coming”  and  “gun-pointing,” 
when  the  advocates  of  the  treaty  have  been  silencing  every  honest 
objector  with  the  Bryce-Carnegie  dictum,  “that  if  the  treaty  is 
quickly  ratified  neither  we  nor  our  children’s  children  will  ever 
again  see  or  hear  of  war.”  Nay,  in  the  words  of  President  Taft 
himself  the  treaty  if  ratified  will  “make  war  obsolete.” 

How,  we  ask,  are  two  pieces  of  parchment,  signed  by 
this  country  and  England,  to  bring  peace  to  a turbulent,  selfish  and 
grasping  world,  which,  whenever  policy  or  self-interest  dictated 
a new  advantage,  has  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  so  many  other 
treaties  just  as  solemnly  ratified?  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
England  has  led  the  world  in  this  treaty  violation. 

Let  us  recall  an  example  or  two  of  how  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe  observe  the  most  solemn  compacts  when  self-interest  is 
in  one  scale  and  the  observance  of  the  treaties  in  the  other.  “The 
political  history  of  Europe  for  more  than  a century — from  the  ad- 
vent of  Bonaparte,  the  first  consul — swings  about  two  great  treaties, 
their  cause  and  making,  and  keeping  and  breaking.  They  were 
more  than  mere  treaties.  They  were  international  agreements  be- 
tween assembled  powers  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
peace.  They  were  the  final  word  of  international  congresses : the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814-1815,  and  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1856. 

“The  Congress  of  Vienna  re-established  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  seized  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  the  most  not- 
able treaty-making  assembly  of  modern  history. 

“Forty  years  went  by  and  another  Congress  was  convened  at 
Paris  in  1856,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimea'  War.  The  Congress  of 
Paris,  besides  determining  the  military  status  of  the  Black  Sea, 
ratified  the  Congress  of  Vienna.” 
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Yet  six  years  later,  in  1861,  the  pledges  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  were  thrown  in  the  waste 
basket  when  Victor  Emmanuel,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  all 
the  Great  Powers,  seized  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  what  remained 
of  the  Papal  States,  though  the  Great  Powers  had  only  six  years 
previously  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
both.  And  the  contracts  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  were  thrust  into 
the  ragbag  this  Summer,  when  Italy  in  true  piratical  fashion  seized 
the  territory  of  the  defenseless  Turk  which  the  Great  Powers  had 
guaranteed  to  preserve.  Again  in  1899  the  Great  Powers  met 
at  The  Hague  and  by  a treaty  known  as  the  Hague  Convention 
established  a permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  there,  and  they  sol- 
emnly bound  themselves  to  remind  each  other  in  case  of  serious 
dispute  of  this  impartial,  ever-open  tribunal.  Yet  three  of  the 
signatory  powers : England,  Russia  and  Italy,  have  since  gone  to 
war.  The  Algeciras  treaty,  made  by  the  Great  Powers  a little  over 
five  years  ago  to  settle  for  all  time  their  status  in  Morocco,  went 
into  the  scrap  heap  last  summer.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history,  not 
only  of  modern  but  also  of  nearly  all  past  treaties  and  such,  while 
human  nature  remains  possessed  of  its  same  inherent  passions, 
must  be  the  history  of  future  treaties. 

Yet  we  are  asked  by  the  wily  advocates  of  the  present  arbitra- 
tion treaty  to  forget  all  about  these  glaring  treaty  breaches  and 
the  unmistakable  lesson  which  they  teach,  to  throw  prudence  to 
the  winds  and  blindly  believe  their  foolish  promises. 

A final  and  incontrovertible  proof  that  England  and  her  ally, 
France,  seek  of  us  not  unlimited  arbitration  treaties  but  in  the 
guise  thereof  an  alliance  for  war  lies  in  the  fact  that  neither  of 
them  is  willing  to  make  arbitration  treaties  with  the  other  or  with 
neighbors  in  Europe.  And  yet  the  danger  of  warlike  disputes 
is  a thousand  times  greater  among  themselves  than  with  us.  Wit- 
ness the  fact  that  during  the  summer  the  civilized  world,  which 
had  been  nearly  lulled  to  sleep  with  hopes  of  permanent  peace, 
was  rudely  awakened  from  its  day-dreaming  by  the  disputes  of 
France,  England  and  Germany  about  the  spoils  of  Morocco — dis- 
putes which  brought  these  three  powers  to  the  verge  of  a war,  in 
which  Russia  also  and  Austria  would  have  been  involved.  How 
acute  the  danger  was  and  still  is  can  be  judged  from  the  following: 

“London,  Nov.  27th. — Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  rose  to-day  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  formally  moved 
‘that  the  foreign  policy  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  be  now  con- 
sidered.’ * * * 
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“At  the  very  outset  of  his  speech  Sir  Edward  Grey  startled 
his  hearers  by  his  frank  admission  that  the  relations  of  the  three 
nations  were  still  so  important,  serious  and  delicate,  that  he  must 
restrict  his  speech  to  the  Moroccan  negotiations.” 

And  though  Article  27  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1899, 
which  all  the  Great  Powers  with  the  United  States  solemnly  signed, 
provides  that : 

“The  signatory  powers  consider  it  their  duty,  if  a serious  dis- 
pute threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind 
these  latter  that  the  Permanent  Court  is  open  to  them.” 

Yet— 

“Each  upon  his  rival  glared 
With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared.” 

Neither  the  English  press  nor  President  Taft  nor  the  misnamed 
International  Peace  Society  ever  proposed,  no,  nor  even  suggested 
to  the  wrangling  powers  arbitration  or  the  Permanent  Peace  Court 
at  The  Hague.  Not  only  this,  but  during  the  same  time  when  Italy 
forced  Turkey  into  a shameless  war,  the  latter  country  not  only 
expressed  her  willingness  to  arbitrate  but  has  officially  appealed 
to  all  the  signatories  of  the  Hague  Convention  treaty  and  person- 
ally to  President  Taft,  begging  them  to  use  their  influence  with 
Italy,  as  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  do,  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion. Needless  to  say,  Turkey’s  appeal  has  thus  far  fallen  on  cal- 
lous ears. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  cunning  supporters  of 
the  “make-believe”  peace  treaty  have  still  the  effrontery  to  ask  the 
masses  of  the  honest  peace-loving  people  of  this  great  nation  to 
believe  that  their  treaty  is  not  what  it  really  is — an  alliance  for 
war ! 

How,  too,  can  the  following  be  explained? 

‘‘Copenhagen,  March  29th. — Curing  the  debate  in  the  Land- 
sting on  a renewal  of  the  Anglo-Danish  arbitration  treaty,  which  is 
under  discussion  to-day,  Count  Ahlefeldt-Laurvig,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to  renew  the  com- 
pact upon  a broader  basis,  but  that  the  British  Government  had 
declined  the  proposition.” 

Surely,  surely ! here  was  work  for  the  Carnegie  peace  society — 
work  that  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  real  peace  than 
flooding  this  country  with  British  literature  and  in  planning  “peace 
meetings”  that  break  up  in  riots. 

Why  should  that  sacred  and  holy  word,  peace,  be  used  for  a 
mask  to  deceive  the  people  of  this  country  and  hide  England’s  seT 
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fish  designs?  Surely  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means!  Why 
cry  Peace!  Peace!  from  the  house-tops,  when  the  real  object  is  to 
make  a likely  or  impending  war  safe  for  England?  Why  deceive 
sincere  and  honest  men  who  believe  in  universal  peace  and  its 
feasibility,  for  that  there  are  such  in  the  peace  movement  no  honest 
man  will  deny? 

Why  then  should  the  United  States  leave  the  safe  and  sure 
path  so  wisely  mapped  out  for  her  by  the  perspicacious  and  far-seeing 
mind  of  Washington?  And  more  especially  so  since  more  than  a 
century  and  a quarter  of  peace  and  prosperity  at  home  and  freedom 
from  continental  strife  and  brawls  abroad  have  shown  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  such  a course.  Why  abandon  it  now  for  an  alliance 
with  a people  who  have  ever  proved  themselves  to  be  our  greatest 
national  foe — for  an  alliance  which  is  sure  to  embroil  us  in  useless 
and  expensive  wars — wars  from  which  we  have  nothing  to  gain 
but  very  very  much  to  lose? 

(To  be  continued . ) 

[In  our  next  article  we  will  discuss  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  “unlimited”  arbitration  treaties  between  this  country  and 
England  and  France,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  say  a few 
words  on  the  attainment  of  universal  peace  by  arbitration  treaty 
methods.]  Owen  Reilly,  ’13. 


The  Passing 

(To  one  who  died  trying  to  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.) 

The  dusk  is  falling.  In  thy  rev’rent  breast 
The  conqueror  of  consciousness  holds  sway 
Gleaning  the  harvest  of  each  pious  day 
E’er  offered  up  in  thy  dear  Maker’s  quest. 

Devoted  deeds,  at  their  conception  blest ; 

The  rosaries  of  love  that  calmed  thy  pain 
And  soothed  thee  into  silent  sleep  again 
Uphold  thy  title  to  eternal  rest. 

The  reaper  hastens.  In  his  chilly  hand 
He  holds  the  final  sheaf.  Thy  voice  is  heard — 

“In  the  name  of  the  Father” ; Death  has  almost  won 
The  destined  victory.  “And  of  the  Son” — 

The  reaper  rests,  and  with  thy  final  word 
The  Spirit  comes.  Thy  God  and  thou  are  one. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  ’12. 
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Cowen’s  Ruse 

"OU  say,  Jack,  lie’s  the  only  member  of  the  class  who 
doesn’t  belong  to  the  club?”  inquired  Bill  Thurston. 

‘‘Yes,  Bill,  the  only  one.” 

“Well,  does  the  Dude  say  why  he  refuses  to  join?” 

“He  told  me  yesterday,”  answered  Jack,  “that  his  dramatic 
and  poetic  soul  would  be  disturbed  by  anything  so  prosaic  as  the 
initiation  into  our  ‘Kappa  Klub.’  ” 

Bill  laughed.  “Take  my  word  for  it,  Jack,  the  initiation  will 
not  be  at  all  prosaic  and  Dude  will  realize  that  fully.  I believe, 
however,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  force  him  to  lay  aside  his  aloof- 
ness, as  he  calls  it,  before  he  will  enter  the  club.” 

Just  then  a visitor  entered  the  room.  It  was  A1  Cowen,  a pre- 
possessing chap,  genial  in  disposition,  and  wonderfully  clever  at 
inventing  a tale  at  a moment’s  notice.  Accordingly,  when  anyone 
was  at  a loss  for  a good  excuse,  he  generally  went  to  Cowen  for  it. 
His  excuses  were  always  infallible  “get-a-ways.” 

Just  now,  however,  A1  was  very  serious,  and  in  answer  to  their 
earnest  solicitations  for  assistance  in  their  present  scheme  he  broke 
out  abruptly  with  “See  here,  now,  I came  over  to  borrow  a book 
and  not  to  hand  out  any  frame-up.” 

“But  Al,”  put  in  Thurston,  “we’ve  got  to  have  him.  He  must 
be  initiated ; it  won’t  do  to  have  a solitary  exception  to  our  mem- 
bership.” 

Al  securing  the  desired  volume,  began  to  walk  toward  the 
door.  “All  right  then,”  he  said,  halting  for  an  instant,  “be  in  my 
room  at  eight  o’clock  and  I’ll  have  the  Dude  there.” 

“Sure  thing?”  inquired  Bob  anxiously. 

“Straight !”  answered  Cowen  as  he  shut  the  door. 

“S’pose  he  means  it,  Bob?”  asked  Jack  Thurston  after  Cowen 
had  left. 

“Do  you  remember  Al  having  ever  broken  his  promise?”  re- 
plied the  other.  “Go  out  and  notify  the  fellows  to  be  there.” 

* * * * 

About  seven  o’clock  that  evening  Al  Cowen  after  knocking 
entered  Room  17,  the  sacred  abode  of  Clarence  Cooper. 

“Hello  there,  Du-Clarence,”  and,  though  tempted  to  smile  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  name  and  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  he 
kept  a serious  face. 

“Why,  good  evening  Mr. I do  believe  I have  forgotten  the 
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“Cowen,”  supplied  the  visitor. 

“Ah  yes!  Mr.  Cowen!  William  Cowen,  is  it  not?” 

“No,  Al.” 

“Oh  yes ! Mr.  Al  Cowen.  You  see,  my  literary  pursuits  so  pre- 
occupy me,  so  engross  my  attention  at  times,  that  my  mnemonic 
faculties  do  not  immediately  respond;  I become  momentarily  absent 
in  mind,  as  it  were.” 

“Yes,  yes ! naturally  so,”  asserted  Al  with  complaisance,  “nat- 
urally so.  Forgetfulness  is  often  a great  disadvantage  too.  Only 
at  times,  though,”  he  added,  cautiously  surveying  the  room,  “only 
at  times : I wish  I were  absent-minded  occasionally.” 

“Indeed,”  put  in  the  Dude,  “in  such  a state  of  utter  oblivion 
to  all  one’s  surroundings  one  can  compose  much  better.” 

“Oh ! it  isn’t  composing  to  which  I refer,”  said  Cowen,  “not 
that!  I’ve  just  been  thinking,  Clarence — and  would  that  it  did  not 
recur  to  my  memory — that  this  is  the  very  room  in  which  the  mur- 
der was  committed, — the  very — ” 

“What,”  exclaimed  Clarence,  jumping  up  in  amazement  from 
his  chair,  “the  murder!  What  murder?  Pray  tell  me!” 

“I  really  doubt  whether  it  would  be  right  to  rehearse  the  story,” 
replied  Al  hesitatingly.  “It  is  so  strange!  so  tragic!  I fear  it 
would  unnerve  you.” 

“Oh ! but  I must  know  it ; do  tell  me  all ; I beg  you,  conceal 
nothing.” 

“It  would  be  wrong  unduly  to  excite  your  horror.  You  would 
blame  me  ever  afterwards.” 

“No!  never!  I insist  on  knowing  the  facts.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Al,  “but  I must  disclaim  all  responsibility 
for  the  consequences.  I shudder,”  Al  began,  “at  the  very  thoughts 
of  it !”  And  the  Dude,  whether  through  sympathy  or  from  fear 
of  what  was  to  come,  shuddered  also. 

Al  assumed  a dreary  tone  as  he  proceeded  with  his  story. 
“He  was  a peculiar  fellow,  always  dreaming,  always  talking  poetry 
— poetry  morning,  noon  and  night.  All  his  spare  time  was  devoted 
to  verse  making — and  this  he  called  delightful  recreation.  I remem- 
ber a few  of  his  lines.  They  ran : 

“By  man  no  picture  e’er  was  drawn 
Of  gleaming  golden-winged  dawn. 

That  in  its  gorgeous  splendor  rare 
With  sunset’s  beauty  can  compare!” 

“How  beautiful !”  observed  the  poet,  “I  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  know  him.” 

“He  was  remarkably  brilliant;  some  declared  him  inspired.” 
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“Inspired?”  ejaculated  the  other. 

“Yes,  really  inspired — ‘Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit’ — a born  genius. 
Ofttimes  he  used  to  rise  at  night  and  roam  over  the  campus  alone, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  room — this  very  room — the  verse  which 
he  wrote  was  marvelous !” 

Clarence  broke  out  into  further  exclamations  of  mingled  in- 
quiry and  surprise. 

“But  one  night,”  continued  Cowen,  “the  eventful  night — how 
well  I remember  it ! — the  lines  which  he  had  read  to  me  made  such 
a lasting  impression  that  I shall  never  forget  them.” 

“You  would  not  object,  I am  sure,  to  repeat  them?” 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  Al. 

“ ’Neath  distant  dales  the  sun  dips  down 
Or  over  far-off  mountains 

’Neath  ruddy  roofs  of  tranquil  town, 

’Neath  opalescent  fountains; 

A beauteous  sight  to  see,  ’tis  true, 

O wonderful  creation ! 

But  views  of  sunset  by  the  sea 
Compel  more  admiration !” 

“How  exquisite!  how  exquisite!”  ejaculated  Clarence. 

“Well,  Clarence,  it  was  midnight,  and  I was  quietly  lounging 
under  the  light  of  my  lamp  when  suddenly  the  crack  of  a pistol 
broke  the  stillness.  I started  from  my  divan,  ran  to  the  room — 
this  very  spot — and  there,  lying  senseless  on  the  floor,  was  the 
poet !” 

“Oh  ! Oh  ! How  horrible  !” 

“Horrible?  Horrible’s  no  name  for  it.  It  was — ” 

“Come,”  said  the  Dude  excitedly,  “let’s  leave  the  room ; I 
can’t  endure  staying  here  any  longer.  It  sickens  my  senses.” 

“Well — eh — as  you  wish.  You  may,  if  you  desire,  come  to 
my  room  and  remain  with  me.” 

****** 

The  big  clock,  just  striking  eight,  sounded  like  dead  music  to 
the  step  of  the  two  students  walking  down  the  corridor.  And,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  far  from  dead  music  for  one  of  them  at  least.  Such 
an  uproar  as  there  was  at  that  initiation,  such  a hullaballoo  that 
the  dramatic  soul  of  Clarence  underwent  a metempsychosis  or  shall 
I say  re-birth. 

Suffice  to  say  that  on  the  following  day  the  Dude  was  so  be- 
draggled in  appearance  and  his  garments  so  tattered  that  his  fellow- 
students  felt  warranted  in  dubbing  him  “the  Lyric  Fright.” 

Joseph  B.  Lynch,  ’13. 


The  Ideal  College  Student 

THE  ideal  college  student  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  one 
who  performs  his  full  duty.  This  covers  his  whole  field  of 
action — and  of  inaction  for  that  matter,  for,  while  realiz- 
ing the  vast  importance  which  must  be  attached  to  what  he  does, 
we  must  freely  admit  that  his  perfectness  springs  largely  from  what 
he  refrains  from  doing.  His  deeds  may  be  considered  analogous 
to  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  which,  when  following  each  other  in 
a certain  sequence,  produce  an  ideal  weather  which  is  most  com- 
fortable for  man  to  live  in  and  most  productive  of  the  food  which 
he  cannot  live  without.  The  true  college  student  does  not  neglect 
the  manifold  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  associates  and  to  him- 
self. Toward  his  instructors  and  toward  his  classmates  he  bears 
himself  in  a manly  fashion.  He  is  pleasant  in  disposition,  slow  to 
anger,  and  never  foolish  or  effeminate,  never  peevish  or  trouble- 
some. His  breadth  of  mind  takes  everyone  into  consideration ; 
he  is  sympathetic  with  the  afflicted,  helpful  to  the  needy,  and  not 
visibly  offended  by  the  unkind.  He  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
primary  purpose  of  his  position,  namely,  to  be  studious ; he  sys- 
tematizes his  work  so  that  he  may  be  economical  of  time,  his  most 
precious  asset ; he  is  attentive  in  the  class-room  and  prepares  all 
his  work  honestly  and  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Nor  does  he  neg- 
lect his  physical  welfare.  Common  sense  tells  him  that  in  order 
that  he  may  obtain  the  best  results  mentally,  the  animal-man  must 
be  vigorous  and  healthy.  Hence  he  does  not  scorn  exercise  and 
diversion.  And  if  his  progress  in  class  is  not  impeded  thereby,  it 
seems  almost  his  duty  to  participate  in  the  sports  of  the  college, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  some  outlet  for  the  youthful  enthusiasm 
eagerly  struggling  to  come  to  the  surface.  He  is  clean  of  per- 
son, clean  of  speech,  and  clean  in  all  his  morals.  His  deportment 
is  untarnished  by  the  childish  pranks  of  a wilful  and  careless  mind. 
He  does  not  spurn  interest  in  the  outside  world,  nor  does  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  slavishly  devour  the  trashy  literature  of  the  day. 
He  possesses  a mental  poise  so  as  not  to  be  irremovably  chained  to 
his  books,  nor  is  he  forever  considering  them  a bane  to  his  exis- 
tence. In  absorbing  knowledge  he  does  not  become  cynical ; he  is 
not  pompous  in  his  learning,  nor  unwilling  to  carry  on  a simple 
conversation  in  simple  language.  But  above  all  he  has  some  worthy 
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object  in  life,  something  for  which  he  is  sincerely  striving  with  all 
his  energy,  something  toward  which  all  his  work  is  tending.  Re- 
ducing all  these  qualifications  to  a few  words,  we  need  only  say 
that  the  ideal  college  student  is  just  a sound,  sensible,  refined,  in- 
dustrious, God-fearing  young  man. 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  ’15. 


Santa  in  New  York 

HE  had  moulded  the  last  tin  soldier  and  fastened  the  last 
golden  tress  on  the  empty  heads  of  all  his  smiling  dolls, 
and  Kris  Kringle  longed  for  a little  respite  before  the 
arduous  travels  of  his  Christmas  journey. 

“I  have  earned  a day  off,”  he  said  to  himself  with  a cheerful 
smile,  “and  how  could  I spend  it  better  than  in  mingling  for  a 
while  with  those  who  are  busy  with  the  mystery  of  my  coming? 
I shall  make  a flying  trip  to  the  haunts  of  men.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  in  a twinkling  he  had  locked 
his  workshop  and  harnessed  his  reindeer.  Yes,  reindeer;  for  de- 
spite the  persistent  efforts  of  materialistic  cartoonists  and  prac- 
tical minded  versifiers  the  genial  saint  still  prefers  spirit  to  speed, 
and  the  jingle  of  his  courser’s  bells  is  sweeter  music  in  his  ears 
than  the  horn  of  a 90  horsepower  car,  or  the  buzzing  engine  of 
an  aeroplane. 

With  a crack  of  his  whip  he  was  off,  over  the  hills  of  ice. 
Faster  and  faster  he  flew  till  he  sighted  the  snow-laden  trees  of 
the  Adirondacks,  not  even  pausing  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
the  customs  officer  at  the  Canadian  border.  As  he  leaped  a frozen 
lake  an  out  of  season  hunter  in  search  of  venison  let  fly  both  bar- 
rels at  Donner  and  Blitzen,  but  the  bullets  fell  harmlessly  in  the 
wake  of  the  speeding  sleigh. 

Finally  he  sighted  the  spires  of  a city,  and,  reining  in,  stopped 
and  tied  his  leaders  to  a stout  pine  tree.  Then,  making  for  the 
station,  he  boarded  a train  for  New  York.  The  radiant  good  nature 
of  his  jolly  countenance  thawed  the  atmosphere  of  the  smoking 
room  and  he  quickly  found  himself  in  conversation  with  a gray- 
haired New  Yorker  who  was  returning  home  for  Christmas.  By 
the  time  they  reached  Grand  Central  Station  the  merry  Kris  Kringle 
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had  found  his  way  to  the  other’s  heart,  and  the  New  Yorker  in- 
sisted on  making  himself  the  guide  and  mentor  of  the  saint  while 
in  the  metropolis. 

“The  first  thing  for  us  to  do,”  said  the  New  Yorker  as  they 
left  the  train,  “is  to  get  something  to  eat.”  And  he  led  Kris  Kringle 
to  a gorgeous  hotel.  When  they  had  finished  their  meal,  the  New 
Yorker  laid  a dollar  beside  his  plate. 

“You’re  forgetting  something,”  said  Kris  Kringle,  pointing 
to  the  money. 

“No,  I’m  not,”  said  the  New  Yorker  sadly,  “that’s  a tip  for 
the  waiter.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you’re  giving  it  to  him?”  asked  the  saint 
in  surprise. 

“Certainly,”  said  the  New  Yorker.  “I  do  that  every  day.” 
And  he  led  the  wondering  Santa  Claus  outside. 

They  walked  up  the  avenue  until  they  came  to  where  a crowd 
had  assembled  to  watch  the  dedication  of  a great  library.  They 
paused  for  a while  to  listen  to  speeches  extolling  the  generosity 
of  the  millionaire,  who  had  given  the  library  to  the  city. 

“Did  one  man  give  this  luxurious  building  and  all  these  books  ?” 
asked  Kris  Kringle,  while  his  laughing  eyes  puckered  up  in  as- 
tonishment. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  New  Yorker  wearily,  “and  he’s  given  one  to 
nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the  country.” 

Kris  Kringle  whistled. 

They  passed  on  and  came  to  a magnificent  hospital,  fitted  with 
all  the  appointments  of  surgery  and  medicine  where  highly  paid 
scientists  were  at  work  searching  out  new  cures,  devising  better 
ways  for  alleviating  pain  and  suffering. 

“This  hospital,”  said  the  New  Yorker,  “was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  one  man,  who  makes  a gift  of  all  its  resources  to  the 
citizens  of  the  metropolis.” 

Kris  Kringle’s  eyes  widened  still  further. 

“One  man  ?”  he  repeated.  “All  this  the  gift  of  one  man  ?” 

“Surely,”  said  the  New  Yorker,  stifling  a yawn,  “and  this  isn’t 
a drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  he  has  done.  He’s  endowed  enough 
colleges  to  educate  the  universe.” 

“Wonderful!”  said  Kris  Kringle.  “Wonderful!  And  here 
I’ve  thought  that” 

“Come  on,”  said  the  New  Yorker.  “We’ve  got  to  hurry  if  we 
are  to  get  dinner  before  going  to  the  theatre.” 

“Are  we  going  to  the  theatre?”  asked  Kris  Kringle. 
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“Might  as  well,”  answered  the  New  Yorker.  “I  was  given 
seats  for  to-night,  and  I suppose  I ought  to  use  them.” 

“Did  some  friend  of  yours  give  you  the  seats?”  asked  the 
saint. 

“Not  a particular  friend,”  said  the  New  Yorker.  “'They’ve 
given  away  about  a thousand  tickets  this  week,  and  I happened  to 
get  a couple.” 

“Wonderful!”  said  Kris  Kringle.  But  there  was  a solemn 
look  in  his  eyes  that  fitted  ill  with  the  dimples  in  his  ruddy  cheeks 
He  was  silent  all  through  the  show,  seemingly  lost  in  thought,  and 
after  the  last  curtain  fell  he  declined  an  invitation  to  supper.  He 
thanked  the  New  Yorker  warmly  for  his  courtesy,  promised  to 
look  him  up  the  next  time  he  came  to  town — “which  will  be  soon,” 
he  said,  with  a flash  of  his  wonted  merriment — and  then  bade  his 
friend  good  night. 

Once  alone,  Kris  Kringle  slowly  walked  up  Broadway,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  or  left.  At  last  he  reached  the  Circle  and 
turned  into  Central  Park.  For  a while  he  wandered  on  until  he 
found  a solitary  bench  and  seated  himself,  pillowing  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

Finally  his  thoughts  found  utterance. 

“For  two  thousand  years  I’ve  thought  I knew  something  about 
giving;  something  about  the  art  of  being  generous.  And  for  two 
thousand  years  I’ve  been  mistaken.  Kris,  my  boy,”  and  a huskiness 
came  into  his  voice,  “Kris,  I’m  afraid  you’re  only  an  amateur.” 

And  lo  and  behold ! for  the  first  time  in  all  his  long  career 
a teardrop  glistened  on  the  cheek  of  Santa  Claus. 

“Cheer  up!”  said  a voice  at  his  ear.  “Cheer  up,  Kris!” 

The  good  saint  turned.  Beside  him  on  the  bench  sat  a merry 
little  elf  whose  eyes  shone  and  sparkled  in  the  darkness. 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  Kris  Kringle. 

“I’m  the  Spirit  of  Things  as  They  Really  Are,”  said  the  elf. 

“And  why  should  I cheer  up?”  inquired  the  saint. 

“Come  with  me  and  I shall  show  you,”  said  the  elf,  and  taking 
Santa’s  hand  he  flew  with  him  to  the  hotel  where  he  had  eaten. 
The  waiter  who  had  served  him  was  holding  forth  to  a crowd  of 
his  fellows  in  the  deserted  dining  room. 

“I  spilled  the  water  on  the  cloth  and  he  had  to  call  four  times 
before  I brought  his  coffee,”  the  waiter  was  saying,  “but  just  the 
same  he  hands  me  a dollar.  I tell  you  what,  we’ve  got  all  these 
sports  buffaloed.  He  was  afraid  not  to  tip  me !” 

“Come,”  said  the  elf.  And  with  Santa  he  flew  to  the  library. 
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Two  men  with  books  under  their  arms  were  standing  in  the  en- 
trance. 

“Why  should  we  be  grateful  to  him  for  building  this  library?” 
one  of  them  was  saying.  “He  doesn’t  miss  the  money,  and  he  only 
does  it  to  advertise  himself.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  other,  “it’s  not  generosity,  it’s  exag- 
gerated ego.” 

“Come,”  said  the  elf.  And  he  took  Santa  at  one  mighty  leap  to 
the  hospital.  Softly  they  entered  a ward  where  two  patients  were 
conversing  from  adjoining  beds. 

“Why  should  we  thank  him  for  founding  this  hospital?”  one 
was  saying  with  the  querulousness  of  pain.  “He’s  not  going  with- 
out anything  to  do  it.  He  doesn’t  even  know  that  he’s  spent  the 
money.  A million  dollars  to  him  isn’t  as  much  as  a nickel  to  you 
or  me.  He  can’t  buy  anything  with  an  extra  million  that  he  can’t 
get  with  the  millions  he  already  has.  I can  get  a drink  with  a nickel 
that  I’d  have  to  do  without  if  I didn’t  have  it!” 

“I  suppose  you’re  right,”  said  the  other. 

“Come,”  said  the  elf  once  again,  and  in  a jiffy  Santa  was  sit- 
ting in  an  all-night  cafe  where  two  men  were  holding  converse  over 
a bottle  of  wine. 

“ A rank  show,  that’s  what  I call  it !”  one  man  was  saying. 
“There  wasn’t  a clever  line  in  the  whole  thing,  and  the  cast  was 
abominably  poor.” 

“Poor  is  no  name  for  it,”  said  the  second  man.  “Why  any  one 
should  expect  us  to  help  fill  up  the  house  for  a thing  like  that  simply 
by  giving  us  tickets  is  more  than  I can  understand.  They  ought 
to  pay  us  to  sit  through  a funeral  like  the  one  they  dished  up  to- 
night !” 

“I  think  you  have  seen  enough,”  said  the  elf  to  Kris  Kringle. 
And  taking  him  by  the  hand  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  bench 
where  he  had  found  him. 

“Do  you  understand  ?”  asked  the  elf  when  they  were  once  more 
seated. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Santa. 

“I  mean  that  you  were  wrong  when  you  sat  here  and  thought 
yourself  a failure;  wrong  when  you  allowed  yourself  to  be  cast 
down  by  the  sight  of  larger  benefactions;  wrong  when  you  called 
yourself  an  amateur.  I mean  that  the  worth  and  nobility  of  giv- 
ing lies  not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  but  in  the  spirit  of  the 
giver. 

“That  gift  is  finest,”  said  the  elf  earnestly,  laying  his  hand  on 
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Santa’s  arm,  “that  gift  inspires  the  truest  appreciation  which  is 
born  of  sacrifice  and  love,  which  is  prompted  by  affection  and  in- 
terest, by  the  desire  to  make  some  other  heart  more  happy,  some 
other  soul  more  contented.  The  perfect  gift  is  made  not  of  gold 
or  precious  stones,  of  money  or  marble,  but  is  wrought  from  the 
more  enduring  fabric  of  brotherhood  and  unselfishness. 

“As  you  worked  in  your  little  workshop,”  the  elf  continued, 
“moulding  tawdry  soldiers  or  fashioning  waxen  dolls  you  infused 
into  each  tiny  toy  something  of  the  spirit  that  moved  you  to  create 
them.  And  because  of  that  unselfish  toil  your  trinkets  and  play- 
things are  finer  gifts  than  all  the  libraries  in  the  world.” 

Kris  Kringle’s  eyes  were  bright  with  new-found  hope. 

“Don’t  you  understand?”  asked  the  elf. 

“I  do!  I do,  oh  little  elf,  I understand!”  cried  Kris  Kringle, 
throwing  up  his  cap,  “and  bless  you  for  bringing  me  that  under- 
standing.” 

And  as  the  elf  clapped  his  hands  and  disappeared,  Santa  Claus, 
erect  and  radiant,  his  merry  eyes  twinkling  and  his  roguish  mouth 
curling  in  a genial  smile,  strode  happily  out  of  the  park. 

S.  J.  Q.  in  the  Evening  Sun. 


Our  Refuge 

How  sweet  to  think  ’mid  tears  and  woe, 

Our  dismal  portion  here  below, 

That  though  in  sin  we  deep  may  fall 
In  vain  for  help  we  shall  not  call 
On  Mary,  blest  and  spotless  maid, 

The  wretched  sinner’s  certain  aid ; 

For  never  yet  has  it  been  known, 

That  one  has  fled  to  Mary’s  throne, 

Implored  for  aid  this  Mother  kind 
And  did  not  grace  and  mercy  find. 

And  as  a child  when  danger’s  near 
Clings  to  its  parent  in  its  fear, 

So,  too,  when  sin  or  danger’s  nigh 
To  this  sweet  refuge  let  us  fly. 

And  let  us  thank  the  Lord  above 
Who  in  His  mercy  and  His  love 
Has  left  for  our  protection  here 
A Mother  such  as  none  need  fear. 

Owen  Reilly,  ’13. 


Her  Answer 

ONCE  upon  a time — . No,  I don’t  think  I’d  better  start  off  in 
that  way,  because  most  fairy  tales  have  such  a beginning, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  but  fact  in  this  little  incident  I do 
not  wish  to  clothe  it  in  garments  which  confess  by  their  very  ap- 
pearance to  be  made  out  of  the  fabric  of  fiction. 

I — but  perhaps  it  is  at  least  a safe  precaution  not  to  use  too 
many  I’s  in  this  narrative — you  see  some  one  might  possibly  make 
so  unfortunate  a mistake  as  to  put  it  in  print,  in  which  case  black 
ink  would  doubtless  be  used  and  then,  in  a theoretical  sense  if  in 
no  other,  I would  have  at  least  a couple  of  black  I’s.  Besides  what 
is  to  be  told  involves  a printer  directly,  not  of  a shiftless  type, 
but  an  art-printer  who  realized  that  balance  and  beauty  would 
result  from  performing  his  work  properly.  He  was  tall,  with  black 
hair  which  curled  rather  dramatically  at  the  sides,  his  face  was  well 
marked  with  philosophical  furrows,  and — but  here  again  I had 
better  desist,  lest  you  begin  to  think  that  this  is  a storiette  of  love, 
as  some  may  have  already  concluded  from  the  title.  A capable 
biographer  would  have  many  pleasing  things  to  tell  about  this  man, 
but  my  puny  pen  is  striving  to  record  just  one  little  incident,  so 
it  is  well  to  hasten  on,  lest  my  swirling  stream  of  thoughts,  like 
some  brooklet  running  into  a thirsty  field,  should  become  dry  ere 
it  reached  the  C — which  in  this  case  stands  for  Conclusion. 

It  was  in  a York  State  village  that  this  fellow  ran  a little  print- 
shop,  next  door  to  where  I was  employed.  He  did  all  the  work 
himself,  from  estimating  the  jobs  to  running  off  the  impressions. 
At  times  he  might  have  worked  twenty-four  hours  a day,  if  he  did 
not  require  food  and  rest  and  recreation  in  order  to  exist.  I be- 
came acquainted  with  him  almost  to  the  extent  of  being  worthy 
of  the  name  of  hobnobber,  and  I must  admit  that  he  and  his  pur- 
suits were  of  exceeding  interest  to  me.  One  day  when  I happened 
into  his  establishment  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a friendly 
chat,  he  brought  out  a book,  on  the  cover  of  which  was  printed: 
“Album  of  Questions  and  Answers.”  Within  was  contained  a 
series  of  questions  followed  by  blank  spaces  wherein  answers  could 
be  written ; the  book  was  of  considerable  thickness,  and  the  ques- 
tions were  repeated  so  that  when  the  volume  was  filled  it  would 
contain  the  tastes,  impressions  and  beliefs  of  many  individuals.  At 
his  request  I filled  in  a set  of  answers ; what  they  were  I do  not 
remember,  fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  reader.  But  what  I do 
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remember  is  that  he  sent  the  book  on  a long  journey — away  down 
to  Arkansas,  to  a young  lady  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
who  was  at  that  time  acting  as  a tutoress  in  a wealthy  family  of 
the  South.  And  what  I remember  still  better  is  the  reply  which 
she  wrote  to  one  question,  because  on  the  return  of  the  book  I was 
happily  allowed  to  peruse  her  replies.  In  fact,  not  wishing  to  trust 
my  memory,  I wrote  down  her  exact  words.  I am  using  her  name 
without  any  alteration — from  her  I need  fear  no  objection  because 
she  is  so  far  away  that  this  will  doubtless  never  come  to  her  notice. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  reply  is  of  such  a worthy  character  that 
the  credit  should  not  be  misattributed,  and  only  false  modesty  would 
prompt  her  to  raise  any  objection.  I have  refrained,  however,  from 
giving  you  the  name  of  my  friend ; he  does  not  seek  publicity, 
and  I do  not  think  that  he  deserves  it,  for  he  did  not,  like  a good 
fairy  prince,  wed  the  heroine,  and  consequently  my  words  cannot 
rise  to  the  pleasing  little  climax  for  which  many  might  eagerly  hope. 

Below  is  the  question  and  the  reply ; I have  ruthlessly  added 
some  comments — after  you  have  finished  reading  my  doggerel,  call 
me  a wag  if  you  will,  but  please  do  not  miss  the  real  worth  of 
her  answer,  because  therein  lies  the  value  of  this  incident,  and  the 
genuine  proof  that  the  art-printer  was  not  merely  capable  in  his 
craft  but  possessed  the  ability  to  get  impressions  even  from  far-off 
Arkansas. 

What  do  you  want  to  be? 

: I want  to  be  : 

: I.  : 

: Worthy  of  my  parents.  : 

: II.  : 

: Able  to  offer  a warm  welcome.  : 

: III.  : 

: Original.  : 

: IV.  : 

: At  peace  with  God  and  man.  : 

: —Belle  Haills.  : 


How  few  thy  wants  appear  to  be — 
Just  four — how  few! — but  let  me  see — 
The  first  is,  well,  it’s  quite  inclusive — 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  elusive; 

Such  simple  hopes  as  those  at  hand 
So  brief  are,  yet  so  much  demand. 
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And  next : 

“Able  a welcome  warm  to  offer,” 

A glance  will  scarce  the  meaning  proffer ; 
’Tis  deep,  and  pond’ring  o’er  it  well, 

I see  a host  of  virtues,  Belle, 

For  where  a welcome  true  we  see 
There  a great  heart  is  sure  to  be. 

And  next : 

“Original”  you  want  to  be — 

Ha — “there’s  the  rub”  I plainly  see ; 

The  topic’s  complicated  now — 

You’re  like  the  man,  I must  allow, 

To  execution  led — with  strife, 

He  begged  for  just  one  thing — his  life! 

And  lastly : 

“To  be  at  peace  with  God  and  man.” 

’Tis  well,  but  tell  me  how  one  can, 

For  more  you  ask  in  this  one  last 
Than  all  the  yearnings  that  we’ve  passed ; 
And  naught  but  heaven  will  satisfy  her, 
Who  cherishes  such  vast  desire. 


Edward  M.  Betowski,  ’15. 


Good  Night 


Good  night,  dear  heart,  and  in  thy  quiet  dreams 
Return  again  to  where  the  bright  moonbeams 
And  deep-set  stars  keep  watch  o’er  silent  hills. 
Come  thou  once  more,  on  winged  Fancy’s  flight 
E’en  for  a fleeting  moment — Sweet,  good  night ! 


John  Kieran,  ’12. 


Sanctum 

VERBUM  SAT 

LIST  to  the  parable:  There  once  lived  in  a town,  which  shall 
be  nameless,  an  aged  man,  a dentist  by  trade,  whose  back 
was  bent  by  the  burden  of  Despair,  and  whose  eyes  gleamed 
with  the  frenzied  brightness  of  Hope  too  long  deferred.  This  ven- 
erable person — let  us  call  him  Inlucem — was  bound  by  the  inexor- 
able decree  of  Tradition  and  Comradeship  to  serve  but  one  patient 
and  that  one  was  his  brother,  Deluce.  Now  Deluce  at  his  very 
birth  had  by  vicious  sprites  of  Selfishness  been  cursed  with  the 
awful  habit  of  Forgetfulness.  Many  a time  and  oft  had  patient 
Inlucem  come  and  repaired  the  aching  teeth  which  caused  his 
brother  to  rend  the  heavens  with  his  cries  of  anguish,  and  yet 
Deluce  never  paid  him  nor  so  much  as  thanked  him  for  his  services. 
Is  it  not  a sad  case,  friends?  Does  it  not  bring  the  salty  tears 
welling  to  your  eyes?  But  list  still  further,  it  lacks  not  its  moral: 
Anxious  for  the  solution  I made  a weary  pilgrimage  to  those 
gloomy  caverns  of  avenues  which  occupy  the  upper  northern  wing 
of  the  Administration  building,  and  there  upon  a high  secluded 
shelf  I found  the  Sibyl’s  book.  It  was  brown  with  age  and  disuse, 
and  its  title  was  almost  entirely  obscured  by  a film  of  dust;  but 
still,  although  inwardly  grieving  that  our  present-day  search  for 
wisdom  was  confined  solely  to  the  gaudy  problem-novels  of  the 
lower  shelves,  and  not  to  the  “Opus  Sibyllarum,”  I took  down  the 
weighty  tome  and  eagerly  turned  its  pages  for  the  desired  prophecy. 
At  last  I found  it,  and  this  is  what  I read: 

“Inlucem  represents  those  who  have  charge  of  the  student 
activities  at  Fordham ; those  public-spirited  fellows  who  are  devot- 
ing their  time  and  energy  to  the  cause  of  making  their  college 
great,  whether  the  field  of  their  efforts  be  athletics  or  dramatics, 
debating  or  literature.  Deluce  typifies  the  student  body  in  gen- 
eral. The  incident  of  pulling  teeth  for  nothing  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  no  matter  what  provisions  the  various  managers  may  make 
for  the  welfare  of  athletics,  etc.,  the  complacent  student  body  takes 
it  all  as  its  due  and  absolutely  refuses  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
expense  by  digging  down  in  their  jeans  and  parting  with  some 
vaudeville  money  in  a worthy  cause.”  (I  confess  the  old  ladies’  use 
of  slang  terms  shocked  me  greatly.)  It  is  often  said  that  this 
parable  is  closely  related  to  the  proverb  which  refers  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  pulling  teeth. 
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The  seer  had  indeed  said  many  hard  things,  but  her  conclud- 
ing words  made  me  grieve  most  of  all:  “I  hereby  predict  that 
without  college  spirit,  of  which  proper  support  to  activities  is  but 
a part,  Fordham  will  miss  its  glorious  destiny  and  cease  to  be.” 

I think  the  old  pagan  Sibyl  was  wrong,  fellows,  but  the  only 
way  to  prove  she  was,  is  to  tell  the  sentinel  of  your  hearts  that 
one  password,  and  one  alone,  will  gain  admittance  therein,  and 
that  one  is : “All  for  thee,  O Alma  Mater.” 

REVERENCE 

Did  you  ever  go  to  benediction  in  a convent  on  a Sunday  after- 
noon ? The  medieval  architecture  of  the  chapel,  showing  dimly 
in  the  faint  light  shed  by  the  flickering  candles,  the  white-veiled 
heads  of  the  girls  bowed  to  form,  as  it  were,  a snowy  field  upon 
which  the  golden  rays,  reflected  from  the  monstrance,  might  gently 
fall,  the  black-robed  nuns  in  the  stalls  on  either  side  making  a 
veritable  protecting  wall  for  the  fair  territory  between,  and  over 
all  rising  with  the  incense,  incorporated  with  the  strains  of  the 
“O  Salutaris,”  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  reverence?  Did  it  not 
excite  in  you  a peculiar  feeling?  Thackeray  in  these  verses,  short 
but  beautiful,  has  best  expressed  our  emotions  at  such  a time: 

“Kneel  undisturbed,  fair  Saint ! 

Pour  out  your  praise  or  plaint 
Meekly  and  duly ; 

I will  not  enter  there, 

To  sully  your  pure  prayer 
With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place 
Lingering  a minute 
Like  outcast  spirits  who  wait 
And  see  through  Heaven’s  gate 
Angels  within  it.” 

And  yet,  after  we  passed  without  the  convent  walls  into  the 
noise  and  strife  of  every-day  life  again,  did  we  not  see  those  sacred 
things,  that  of  their  very  nature  demand  reverence,  insulted, 
scorned,  forgotten — old  age  rudely  jostled  in  order  to  gain  that 
cursed  spectre,  Time ; womankind  insulted  and  villified  in  order 
that  some  creature  might  exhibit  his  sangfroid  or  gain  that  which 
cannot  be  gained  but  comes  of  itself,  unbidden,  Experience? 

It  may  be  that  we  retraced  our  steps  inquiringly  even  to  other 
places,  back  to  college  for  instance.  Were  conditions  otherwise 
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there?  Perhaps  externally  and  publicly  they  were,  but  what  about 
our  hearts?  Was  Reverence  there?  Did  we  bow  to  a priest  as  he 
passed  and  then  slander  him  when  he  was  gone;  did  we  go  out 
on  the  campus  and  loudly  protest  our  loyalty  to  Fordham  by  sing- 
ing the  immortal  “Ram”  and  then,  when  we  met  some  student 
from  another  seat  of  learning,  knock  until  the  very  walls  of  the 
University  must  have  quaked  from  the  vehemence  of  our  battering 
blows?  The  real  cause  of  the  trouble,  I believe,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  cultivate  insincerity  in  all  that  we  do  and  in  all  that  we  say, 
forgetting  that  character  and  reverence  must,  like  the  air  which 
we  breathe,  be  received  into  our  inner  selves,  but  that,  unlike  the 
air,  they  must  not  be  exhaled  again,  but  must  be  made  part  of  our 
very  substance.  Maurice  L.  Ahern,  T2. 


News  of  the  Month 


The  plans  for  the  annual  dance  of  the  Juniors  are  well  under 
way,  and  everything  points  to  a successful  affair.  The  tickets  are 
now  on  sale  and  may  be  secured  from  any  member 
Prom.  °f  the  class  of  nineteen  thirteen.  As  announced 
last  month,  the  Prom  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  on  Monday  evening,  January  29th. 

The  retreats  of  the  boarders  and  day-scholars,  heretofore  sep- 
arate, were  this  year  combined  into  one,  which  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 5th,  6th  and  7th.  The  exercises  were  given 
Retreat.  by  Rev.  John  Corbett,  S.  J.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Sacred  Scripture  and  of  Hebrew  at  Woodstock. 
He  is  at  present  the  editor  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  retreat  was  a splendid  success  and  will  be  productive  of  perma- 
nent results  for  good. 

On  Saturday,  December  2d,  Rev.  John  P.  Frieden,  S.  J.,  one 
of  the  best  known  members  of  the  Missouri  province  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  was  stricken  with  a severe  attack  of  heart 
trouble  and  died  a short  while  after. 

Father  Frieden  was  born  and  educated  in 
Luxemburg.  Entering  the  Jesuit  Order  in  1869,  he  was  ordained 
in  1880.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  filled  several  impor- 
tant offices,  having  been  at  different  periods  President  of  Detroit 
College,  Provincial  of  the  Missouri  province,  President  of  St.  Igna- 
tius College,  San  Francisco,  and  finally  Rector  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. His  loss  is  a great  one,  and  he  is  mourned  by  many. 


Father 

Frieden 
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Wednesday,  November  29th,  was  the  date  of  the  Junior  Speci- 
men, a performance  which  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Juniors 
and  on  their  Professor.  Rev.  Father  Rector  pre- 


Junior 

Specimen. 


sided  and  also  took  part  in  the  questioning.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  were  Rev.  Paul  R. 
Conniff,  S.  J.,  Rev.  James  L.  Smith,  S.  J.,  Rev.  John  Fitz- 
patrick, S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.  The  ex- 
aminers were  well  pleased  with  the  showing  made  by  the  logicians 
and  congratulated  them  heartily. 

On  the  feast  day  of  St.  Catherine,  the  patroness  of  philosophy, 
the  Rector  granted  a holiday  to  the  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

The  preliminary  trials  for  the  intercollegiate  debating  team 
were  held  in  the  Auditorium  on  Monday  afternoon,  December  nth, 
and  fifteen  promising  debaters  took  part.  Of  these 
Debaters;8  fifteen,  six  were  chosen  for  the  finals,  with  two 
alternates.  The  successful  men  were : Gerald 
O’Donahoe,  ’12,  Maurice  Ahern,  T2,  Albert  King,  ’12,  Edward 
Gilleran,  T3,  Joseph  Lynch,  ’13,  and  James  Timoney,  ’13.  The 
alternates  are;  Francis  McNamara,  ’13,  and  Samuel  Taylor,  ’15. 

The  prospects  are  bright  for  a triangular  debate  with  Boston 
and  Georgetown.  If  this  be  arranged,  Fordham  will  be  represented 
by  two  teams.  Besides  the  varsity  debates,  the  Sophomores  may 
meet  the  Holy  Cross  1914  men,  and  the  Freshmen,  New  York  Uni- 
versity’s freshmen  team. 

“The  Common  Cause,”  a magazine  whose  initial  issue  appeared 
recently,  has  as  its  editor-in-chief  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School.  In  the  list  of  associate  edit- 

^Caus^11  °rS  we  see  t^*e  name  PETER  W.  Collins, 

who  lectured  here  several  times  last  summer  dur- 
ing the  Fordham  Course.  “The  Common  Cause”  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day. 

It  is  a long  established  custom  of  the  Senior  Sodality  for  the 
members  to  give  an  offering  each  year  to  some  worthy  charity. 

This  year  Father  James  F.  McDermott,  S.  J., 
Sodality.  who  has  charge  of  a lonely  mission  at  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  their  kindness.  The  following  letter  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  gift  was  received  from  Father  McDermott  by  Rev. 
Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  Director  of  the  Sodality: 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  Nov.  18,  1911. 
Dear  Father  O’Laughlin ; 

I wish  to  thank  you  and  through  you  to  tender  my  cordial 
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gratitude  to  the  Day  Scholars  Sodality  for  the  kind  favor  just 
received.  To  the  missionary  priest,  at  an  isolated  post  like  this,  a 
little  gift  from  anyone  is  productive  of  gratitude  for  the  substantial 
aid  and  also  of  encouragement  to  continue  the  battle. 

At  times,  conditions  of  labor  on  this  mission  reach  the  point 
of  distress,  but  kindly  souls  here  and  friends  up  under  “Old  Glory” 
come  to  the  rescue.  One  feels  thankful  to  the  kind  friends  who 
can  thus  afford  assistance,  but  when  aid  comes  from  the  scant 
pocket-allowance  of  college  boys,  one’s  gratitude  is  intensified  be- 
yond telling;  as  for  encouragement — why  it  becomes  a real  “heart- 
lifter”  to  know  that,  although  you  are  alone  on  the  “firing-line,”  you 
have  a picked  squad  behind  you  bringing  forward  the  ammunition. 
Who  knows?  Some  day  one  or  more  of  the  squad  may  be  on  the 
“firing-line”  with  me.  It  was  in  the  Sodality,  supervised  by  a 
Notre  Dame  sister  in  our  parish,  that  I first  felt  a heart  twitching 
to  devote  my  energies  to  something  bigger  and  nobler  than  “self.” 
We  were  taught  by  the  example  of  that  good  sister  that  the  noblest 
ideal  in  human  life  is  not  in  gain,  but  in  giving;  not  in  greed,  but  in 
generosity ; not  in  gathering  worldly  goods  for  oneself,  but  in  bear- 
ing blessings  to  others. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  the  same  lesson  bearing  fruit  in 
the  Sodality  at  Fordham.  May  God  bless  the  generous  boys  who 
forget  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead.  At  my  earliest  opportunity 
I'll  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  intention  of  the  donors. 
Again  thanking  both  yourself  and  the  Sodality,  I am, 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

James  F.  McDermott,  S.  J. 

Many  are  the  shining  lights  of  track  and  field  whom  Man- 
ager Wolfe,  ’12,  has  secured  for  the  meet.  The 
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tickets  are  out,  and  their  rapid  sale  shows  that 
the  students  and  their  friends  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  annual  affair  well  and  assures  to  the  management  a large 
attendance. 

The  subject  of  the  prize  literary  essay  is  Henry  W.  Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline.”  The  essay  must  be  a literary  study  of  the 
poem.  The  prize  for  the  best  treatise  is  $50  in 
Literary  gold,  and  the  conditions  are  that  the  essay  be 
y‘  about  three  thousand  words  in  length  and  type- 
written. All  papers  should  be  in  by  March  1st. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  19th,  the  Fordham  University 
Dramatic  Association  presented  the  annual  Christmas  play.  This 
year,  as  everyone  knows,  at  least  every  Ford- 
hamite,  it  was  “In  the  Fool’s  Bauble,”  by  Rev. 
John  D.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  ’96.  The  production, 
as  had  been  expected,  proved  a splendid  success, 
and  well  merited  praise  was  gained  by  the  thespians  and  the  mod- 
erator of  the  Society,  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J. 


In  the 
Fool's 
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Besides  the  drama  being  excellently  rendered,  the  house  was 
filled  by  an  appreciative  audience,  the  music,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Flynn,  was  good;  in  fact,  even  in  such  a detail  as 
that  of  the  programs  there  wasn’t  the  slightest  drawback  to  the 
success  of  the  performance.  The  list  of  patronesses  was  as  follows : 


Mrs.  J.  Russ 
Mrs.  J.  Sullivan 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Tierney 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Walsh 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Ahern  Mrs.  J.  Ivory 

Mrs.  D.  Coleman  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lannin 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cavanaugh  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lee 

Mrs.  M.  Connery  Mrs.  C.  P.  Miller 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Ducasse  Mrs.  T.  H.  Mulcahy  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Walsh 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dunn  Mrs.  J.  S.  Murphy  Mrs.  J.  A.  Weber 

Mrs.  D.  Horgan  Mrs.  R.  M.  Patterson  Mrs.  B.  E.  Witzel 

On  Saturday  morning,  December  23d,  an  anniversary  requiem 
mass  was  celebrated  in  the  Students’  Chapel  in  honor  of  Adrian 
McLaughlin,  ex-’i5,  a little  son  of  Fordham, 
Requiem.  who  was  called  from  our  midst  on  Christmas  eve 
one  year  ago.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  an 
especial  friend  of  the  boy,  said  the  mass,  and  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  who  was  Adrian’s  professor  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  IT.  Raines, 
S.  J.,  members  of  the  Freshmen  class,  Adrian’s  classmates,  were 
trained  into  a choir,  while  his  other  friends  and  classmates  attended 
in  large  numbers.  Several  relatives  and  friends  of  the  lad  were 
also  present,  and  the  demonstration  proved  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Adrian  McLaughlin  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  call 
unto  Himself  the  soul  of  the  mother  of  Rev.  Matthew  McCabe, 
S.  J.,  the  one-time  Professor  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Fourteen, 
Fordham  University,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Class  of 
Nineteen  Fourteen  extend  to  him  and  the  members  of  his  bereaved 
family,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  great  affliction,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  our  Reverend  Professor  and  an  insertion  be  made  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly. 

(Signed) 

John  Hayes,  President.  John  Keelan,  Treasurer. 

Bartley  Moynahan,  Vice-President.  John  Lynskey, 

William  Dunn,  Secretary.  Harold  Mulqueen, 

Committee. 

Gerald  McLaughlin,  ’14. 


Honor  Men  for  November 

In  the  College 


John  A.  Casey 


( Three  Testimonials ) 
SOPHOMORE 

FRESHMAN 
Edwin  R.  Moore 
(Two  T estimonials ) 
JUNIOR 


Harold  Mulqueen 


Edward  Gilleran 


Anthony  B.  Isaacs 


Charles  R.  Small 
SOPHOMORE 

Herman  A.  Brandt  Joseph  Holahan 

William  T.  Devereux  William  J.  Jackson 

Edwin  S.  Murphy 
FRESHMAN 
Walter  A.  Lynch 


Old  Fordhamites 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni 
Association  was  held  in  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day evening,  December  4.  A large  number  was  present. 
After  the  reports  of  the  officers  had  been  read  and  approved,  the 
reverend  Rector  was  called  upon  for  a speech.  In  reply  he  spoke 
of  the  welcome  which  is  to  be  tendered  his  Emi- 
Alumni  nence  the  Cardinal  of  New  York  on  his  arrival 
Meeting,  from  Rome,  and  proposed  a celebration  here  at 
Fordham,  in  which  not  only  present  Fordhamites, 
but  also  the  Alumni  will  be  represented.  He  suggested  also  that 
the  annual  dinner  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  refectory  of  the 
college.  These  suggestions  were  enthusiastically  approved  and 
adopted. 

Another  important  step  was  the  proposal  to  inaugurate  a 
Fordham  Alumni  Sodality,  which  in  its  efficiency  for  good  will  sur- 
pass Xavier  Alumni  Sodality.  The  entertainment  committee  had 
provided  an  enjoyable  collation  for  the  members.  The  reverend 
Rector  in  the  recipient  of  a letter  from  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Farley,  in  which  the  latter  expresses  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
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congratulations  cabled  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

On  November  28,  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Sweeney,  ’05,  was  married  to  Miss  Marie  F.  Simon. 

Mr.  Gerald  Barry,  ’98,  has  recently  purchased  a fine  summer 
residence  in  Pelham. 

Mr.  E.  Macguire,  ex-’o5,  is  engaged  to  marry  Miss  May  A. 
O’Keefe  on  the  24th  of  January,  1912,  at  All  Saints’  Church,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Burton  J.  Dunbar,  ex-’o6,  a former  contributor  to  the 
Monthly,  was  a guest  of  the  college  during  the  month. 

At  a meeting  recently  held  in  Albany,  Hon.  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  ’94,  delivered  a speech  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
United  States  treaty  with  Russia  if  the  latter  nation  persisted  in  its 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  passports  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Lederle,  ’ii,  has  accepted  a position  as  salesman 
for  the  Premier  Metal  Etching  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  William  Rapp,  ex-’i3,  is  now  enrolled  as  a student  in 
the  Fordham  Law  School. 

Mr.  David  H.  Hunt,  ’74,  the  well-known  criminal  lawyer,  is 
devoting  his  energies  to  the  editing  of  an  important  work  on  law 
in  six  volumes.  Mr.  Hunt  paid  us  a visit  recently. 

With  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy  we  record  the  death  of 
Miss  Anna,  sister  of  Edward  Welstead,  ’10. 

Members  of  the  Mothers’  Club  of  Public  School  27,  St.  Ann’s 
Avenue  and  147th  Street,  met  last  week,  listened  to  inspiring 
addresses,  and  watched  the  pupils  of  the  school 
'88.  in  drills,  recitations,  etc.  A special  feature  of  the 

occasion  was  the  addresses  by  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Donlon,  ’88,  of  the  Local  School  Board,  on  “Motherhood,  Its  Beau- 
ties, Its  Responsibilities.” 

“From  the  early  morn  till  the  quiet  hour  of  midnight,”  he  said, 
“the  mother  labors  with  both  brain  and  muscle.  She  is,  truly,  the 
pilot  of  the  ship,  and  without  her  guiding  hand  the  voyage  of  the 
family  is  perilous  and  rough.  She  watches  over  her  children  from 
infancy  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  even  then  her  solicitude  for 
them  never  wanes.  When  fortune  smiles  upon  her  own,  she  rejoices, 
when  misfortune  frowns  upon  them,  she  grieves.  Unwilling  even 
to  believe  her  children  capable  of  wrongdoing,  she  is  yet  ever  ready 
to  forgive  them  on  the  ground  that  through  their  innocence  they 
unwittingly  made  a mistake  and  meant  no  harm.” 

Wm.  A.  Dunn,  ’14. 


Fordhamensia 

^^FFICER  ! we’re  in  again  ! ! 

The  anvil  chorus,  disgusted  at  the  futility  of  its  efforts,  has 
ceased  its  robust  music. 


In  other  words,  the  public  is  getting  used  to  us. 

All  of  which  causes  us  to  feel  very  fresh  and  chipper. 

Therefore,  as  the  ballad  singer  says,  we  confidently  present  for 
your  approval  this,  our  third  instalment. 

Suggestions  for  a Novelty  Minstrel  Show. 

1.  Opening  Chorus. 

2.  End  Song. — “What’s  the  need  of  a coat  room  when  your 
cap  is  already  checked?” — Luke  Healy. 

3.  Duet. — By  Larry  Healy  and  George  Kelly — “Who  Made 
Our  Blue  Eyes  Black?” 

4.  “Mike”  Gallagher,  the  Broadway  Boy,  and  Carmine  Ma- 
rasco, the  Mamaroneck  Marvel,  will  give  a refined  exhibition  in  the 
art  of  fisticuffs,  showing  how  two  gentlemen  can  fight  for  three 
years  without  hurting  each  other. 

5.  Marathon  Debating. — The  contestants  will  be  “Wave” 
Brooks  and  Owen  Reilly.  Any  one  wishing  to  start  against  these 
two  (who  will  be  placed  on  scratch),  will  be  given  a handicap  of 
2,000  words. 

6.  Heavy  Ballad. — By  “Mike”  Gallagher,  “Has  Anybody  Here 
Seen  Kelly?” 

7.  End  Song. — By  “Tom”  Kiernan,  “None  of  Them’s  Got  Any- 
thing on  Me  (with  apologies  to  Maggie  Cline). 

8.  Solo  (philosophical) . — By  Frank  Hoffman,  “Silence  is 
Golden.” 

9.  Closing  Chorus. — By  the  Entire  Company. 


The  relative  merits  of  the  two  great  English  novelists,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  is  a subject  for  debate  which  could  hardly  be  called 
new.  Nevertheless,  we  hold  that  in  argumentation,  the  subject 
itself  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dis- 
cussed, and  that  two  able  debaters  can  render  even  the  most  hack- 
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neyed  subjects  new  and  full  of  interest.  To  prove  our  point  we 
need  but  refer  to  the  example  of  two  well-known  gentlemen  in  the 
Junior  class,  who  were  discussing  the  aforesaid  subject  with  the 
most  vigorous  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Griffin,  the  able  counsellor  and 
famous  exponent  of  Jersey  legislative  methods,  was  defending 
Dickens  in  a cold,  judicial  way,  presenting  his  arguments  with 
deadly  certainty.  “Dickens,”  he  said,  in  his  clear-cut  way,  “goes 
under  the  surface and  his  opponent,  Mr.  Timoney,  the  famous 
Junior  orator,  who  in  the  heat  of  debate,  occasionaly  prescinds  from 
all  logic,  did  so  on  this  occasion,  and  not  only  admitted,  but  even 
proved  his  adversary’s  point,  by  saying,  “In  ‘Our  Mutual  Friend’ 
they  drag  the  river  a great  deal.” 

That’s  going  under  the  surface  some,  we  guess ! 


The  Professor  of  Political  Economy  mentioned  how  miners 
in  search  of  gold  sometimes  find  what  are  called  pockets.  “Into 
these  pockets,”  he  said,  “the  gold  drifts,  and  the  miners  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  discover  them.” 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  “Bill”  Barret,  in  the  tone  of  a man  who  had 
made  a discovery,  “a  bunch  of  pickpockets.” 

Walter  McGahren  cortiplains  bitterly  of  the  disagreeableness 
of  traveling  over  the  Jersey  ferry.  “Somehow  or  other,”  he  said, 
"it  always  makes  me  cross.” 


“A  Wild-Goose  Chase.” 

A Tragedy  in  One  Act. 

The  scene  is  a laboratory ; it  is  a dark  and  dreary  day.  A 
number  of  sophomores  are  performing  experiments. 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Owen  Reilly,  a Play-Boy. 

Tony,  an  attendant. 

A Professor  in  Chemistry. 

A number  of  sophomores. 

The  sophomores  are  working  in  a silence  so  intense  that  one 
can  almost  hear  it.  It  remains  unbroken  for  several  minutes. 
Finally  Owen,  reaching  to  a part  of  the  experiment  which  requires 
sunlight,  gazes  out  the  window,  but  the  sunlight  is  not  in  evidence. 
He  reflects,  and  becomes  possessed  of  a bright  idea.  Calling  Tony 
to  his  side  he  breaks  the  silence. 

Ozuen — Get  me  some  sunlight,  please. 

Tony  (puzzled) — Some  what? 
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Owen  (in  a fierce  voice) — Sunlight!  Sunlight!  Can’t  you 

understand  English?  Essence  of  Sunlight. 

Tony  (utterly  amazed  and  unable  to  believe  his  ears) — I never 
heard  of  it.  Where  do  they  keep  it? 

Owen  (in  a disgusted  tone) — In  the  blue  bottles,  of  course. 

(Exit  Tony  in  search  of  Sunlight.) 

(Enter  Tony  about  three  minutes  later.) 

Tony — I can’t  find  it.  I looked  all  over  for  it,  but  I can’t  find  it. 

(By  this  time  a number  of  the  sophomores  have  found  out 
what  the  trouble  is,  and  they  are  laughing,  to  use  the  unrefined 
metaphor,  up  their  sleeves.) 

Owen — You  better  ask  the  professor  where  it  is.  He’ll  know. 

(Tony  walks  over  to  where  the  Professor  is  standing.) 

Tony — Where  can  I get  sunlight? 

Professor  (astounded) — What? 

Tony — Essence  of  Sunlight. 

Professor — Who  sent  you  in  search  of  that  ? 

Tony — Owen  Reilly.  He  said  it  was  in  the  blue  bottles. 

(Professor  walks  over  to  Owen  and  starts  to  denounce  him  as 
a child,  etc.,  but  his  rebuke  is  drowned  by  a roar  of  laughter  from 
the  sophomores,  who  are  unable  to  contain  themselves  any  longer, 
and  the  Professor,  by  the  force  of  contagion,  joins  in,  as  the  curtain 
falls.) 


Prior  to  their  specimen  in  logic,  the  juniors,  naturally  a little 
excited  over  the  prospects  of  exhibiting  their  talents  before  a dis- 
tinguished audience  composed  of  the  faculty  and  the  Senior  Class, 
were  discussing  the  matter  in  hand. 

“What  puzzles  me,”  said  one,  “is  the  distinction  between  ‘form’ 
and  ‘figure’.”  Then  up  spoke  a young  man  of  intellectual  mien, 
who  had  spent  the  summer  in  the  employ  of  a cloak  and  suit  house. 
“That’s  easy,”  he  said;  “form  and  figure  always  remind  me  of  the 
two  kinds  of  logic : Form  is  natural,  but  figure  may  be  acquired." 

The  head  of  the  editorial  staff  complained  to  us  that  last  month’s 
installment  was  too  short.  We  are  still  puzzling  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  been  offended  or  flattered ! 


John  C.  Egan,  ’12. 


The  College  World 

THE  growing  “anti-frat”  agitation  which  arose  in  the  West 
has  now  reached  this  section  of  the  country.  The  faculty 
of  Horace  Mann  School,  which  is  affiliated  with  Columbia 
University,  has  decreed  the  suppression  of  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  which  now  exist  there.  They  hope  thereby  to  do  away 
with  the  petty  yet  injurious  rivalry  which  “frat”  life  engenders. 
Statistics  compiled  by  Dartmouth  show  that  fraternities  are  any- 
thing but  beneficial  to  scholarship.  Taking  the  average  scholarship 
rank  of  each  class  during  the  past  two  years,  it  was  found  that  in 
every  case  the  non-fraternity  men  were  the  highest,  the  difference 
in  marks  varying  from  two  to  seven  points.  In  1910-11  no  single 
fraternity  member’s  standing  equalled  the  average  of  the  non- 
fraternity men,  and  in  1909-10  only  one  exceeded  this  rank. 

A Chicago  Catholic  university  for  women  is  now  being  planned. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  founders  to  establish  a university  whose  courses 
will  be  the  equal  of  those  in  the  best  women’s  colleges  in  the 
country. 

A metal  hitherto  unknown  to  science  has  been  discovered  in 
Canada  by  Andrew  Gordon  French,  a metallurgist.  The  new  metal, 
which  is  called  “canadism,”  belongs  to  the  platinum  group,  is  found 
in  large  quantities,  and  will  be  of  great  use  in  scientific  work. 

The  Government  maintains  a postal  savings  bank  at  Leland 
Stanford  University.  During  fourteen  weeks  the  savings  of  the 
students  amounted  to  one  lone  dollar.  College  men  certainly 
believe  in  keeping  money  in  active  circulation ! 

In  June,  1914,  a handsome  bronze  statue  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  founded  the  institution  in  1740.  He  will  be  represented  as  he 
first  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  a runaway  printer’s  apprentice. 

President  Butler  of  Columbia  recommends  the  extension  of 
the  present  four-year  course  in  engineering  to  a course  covering 
six  years.  A preliminary  training  of  two  years  at  Columbia,  or  at 
some  other  college  of  equal  standing  would  be  an  entrance  require- 
ment. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
received  a gift  of  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a chair  in 
Scripture  at  the  new  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall. 
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Cooperative  engineering  courses  have  been  provided  by  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  sent 
there  by  some  forty  mechanical  and  electrical  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  that  city.  The  apprentice-students  are  paired,  one  spend- 
ing a week  at  his  studies  while  his  alternate  is  at  work  in  the  shop. 
They  receive  payment  for  the  actual  time  they  work,  beginning  with 
$4.40  per  week,  and  advancing  one  cent  per  hour  each  half  year. 
The  course  covers  five  years,  each  year  comprising  eight  and  one- 
half  months.  A similar  system  has  proved  successful  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  England. 

Women  comprise  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  college 
students  of  Germany,  according  to  The  Phoenix,  of  Swarthmore. 

The  prize  winners  in  the  Hart,  Schafifner  & Marx  contest  for 
1911  are:  Class  1,  first  prize  ($1,000),  to  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
Ph.  B.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  ’07,  Instructor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Chicago;  “Waterways  vs.  Railways.”  Second  prize  ($500),  to  Har- 
rison H.  Brace,  LL.  B.,  Union  College  of  Law,  ’87;  LL.  M.,  U.  of 
Pa.,  ’90 ; “Value  of  Organized  Speculation.”  Honorable  mention  to 
DeWitt  C.  Poole,  Jr.,  State  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; “Is  the 
American  Cotton  Monopoly  Secure?”  Class  B,  first  prize  ($300), 
to  Homer  B.  Vanderblue,  undergraduate  in  Northwestern  Univ.; 
“Railroad  Valuation.”  The  next  contest  will  end  in  June,  1912. 
Further  information  will  be  furnished  by  J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Since  the  study  of  seismography  found  its  way  to  America  a 

few  years  ago,  the  Jesuits  have- been  specially  active  in  this  work. 

They  now  have  sixteen  splendid  stations,  located  in  their  colleges 
at  the  following  points : Georgetown,  D.  C. ; Fordham,  N.  Y. ; 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Worcester,  Mass. ; Bufifalo,  N.  Y. ; Cleveland,  O. ; 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Chicago,  111.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
St.  Mary’s,  Kan. ; Denver,  Col. ; Santa  Clara,  Cal. ; Spokane,  Wash. ; 
St.  Boniface,  Man. ; and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  St.  Louis  University  has 
published  a 53-page  bulletin,  generously  illustrated,  which  gives  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  science. 

The  football  season  of  last  year  furnished  a notable  example 

of  that  courtesy  between  colleges  of  which  it  is  so  gratifying  to 

hear.  A game  was  arranged  between  the  Navy  and  New  York 
University  for  a certain  date,  which,  as  was  found  out  later,  was 
the  only  date  on  which  the  Army-Navy  contest  could  take  place. 
Although  it  meant  the  loss  of  the  best  game  on  her  schedule, 
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N.  Y.  U.  released  the  Middies.  To  show  her  appreciation,  the  Navy 
entertained  the  Violet  squad  as  her  guests  at  the  Army-Navy  game. 

The  Cornell  Alumni  News  reports  that  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
corps  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Service  are  graduates  of  the 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Of  all  the  Cornell 
graduates  who  have  taken  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
corps,  only  one  has  failed. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  celebrated  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation  on  December  6.  The  enrollment  this  year  is 
the  largest  on  record.  University  of  Michigan  will  celebrate  its 
“diamond  jubilee”  next  June. 

Several  tracts  of  land  are  now  under  consideration  for  a new 
site  for  St.  Charles’  College,  Md.  A new  science  hall  has  been 
erected  at  St.  Francis  Xaviers’  College,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  geology  class  of  St.  Louis  University  spent  two  months 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  last  summer.  This  novel  plan  of  combin- 
ing study  and  pleasure  will  probably  be  followed  again  next  vacation. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Quebec,  Canada,  has  been  petitioned 
to  remove  from  the  electoral  lists  of  Rigaud  municipality,  the  pro- 
fessors of  Rigaud  College,  on  the  ground  that,  having  taken  vows 
of  poverty,  they  have  no  income,  and  that,  even  if  they  had  not 
such  vows,  the  nominal  sum  each  is  supposed  to  earn  for  the 
community  would  not  suffice  to  put  him  on  the  lists.  The  educa- 
tion of  its  young  men  could  not,  of  course,  be  considered  the 
equivalent  of  a “nominal  sum”  by  the  municipality — not  when 
members  of  a religious  order  are  the  educators ! 

Having  completed  his  work  of  securing  an  ample  endowment 
fund,  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  advancing  the  salaries 
of  the  professors,  President  George  Harris  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation to  the  trustees  of  Amherst  College.  President  Harris  gradu- 
ated in  1866,  and  has  been  an  Amherst  alumnus  for  just  one-half 
of  the  life  of  the  college  (founded  1821).  Since  his  installation  in 
1899,  the  college  has  grown  in  every  way,  until  it  has  reached  the 
present  high  standard. 

The  first  woman’s  college  in  Germany  has  been  opened  at  Leip- 
zig. It  owes  its  foundation  to  Frau  Goldschmidt,  who  is  now  in 
her  eighty-sixth  year,  and  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  providing 
of  proper  education  of  women.  More  than  500  girls  have  enrolled 
at  the  institution. 
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Dramatics: — The  Yale  Dramatic  Association,  presenting  Ber- 
nard Shaw’s  “The  Devil’s  Disciple,”  made  a trip  which  lasted  during 
the  entire  Christmas  vacation,  and  extended  as  far  west  as  Columbus, 
Indianapolis  and  Chicago. In  honor  of  the  hundredth  anniver- 

sary of  Charles  Dickens’  birth,  the  Edwin  Booth  Dramatic  Society 
of  University  of  Wisconsin  gave  a dramatization  of  “Martin  Chuz- 

zlewit”  last  month. The  Church  Club  of  Barnard  presented  the 

Coventry  mystery  play  of  the  “Nativity.”  The  junior  class  of  that 

institution  gave  “The  Card-house.” “The  Road  to  Yesterday” 

was  produced  by  Normal  College,  New  York,  the  young  women 

doing  remarkably  well  in  the  portrayal  of  the  male  parts. The 

College  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent  has  chosen  an  old  mystery  play  for 

production. The  principal  offering  of  the  Georgetown  Dramatic 

Association  this  year  will  be  a comedy,  “A  Trip  for  His  Health.” 

Michigan  has  presented  an  opera,  “An  Awakened  Rameses,”  both 

book  and  music  being  the  work  of  the  students. Other  dramatic 

presentations  during  last  month  were  “Henry  IV,”  Boston  College ; 
“Twelfth  Night,”  St.  Peters,  Jersey  City;  Elizabethan  play,  “The 
Shoemaker’s  Holiday,”  C.  C.  N.  Y. ; “In  the  Fool’s  Bauble,”  Ford- 
ham  ; “Henry  IV,”  Xavier,  N.  Y. ; “The  Man  of  the  Hour,”  St. 
John’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. The  following  valuable  theatrical  souve- 

nirs have  been  presented  to  the  Dramatic  Museum  of  Columbia  by 
E.  H.  Sothern : David  Garrick’s  walking  stick,  and  a pair  of  his 
shoe  buckles ; Edwin  Forrest’s  brooch  which  he  wore  in  Hamlet ; 
the  King  Lear  wigs  of  Edwin  Booth;  Edmund  Kean’s  sword,  used 
in  “Macbeth” ; Liston’s  snuff  box ; and  E.  A.  Sothern’s  “Dundreary” 
whiskers. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  in  an  editorial,  urges  the  estab- 
lishment of  departments  of  law  and  medicine  at  Princeton,  and 
pays  Fordham  quite  a compliment.  “Princeton,  as  a university,”  it 
says,  “must  take  the  road  to  Damascus,  as  Fordham  College  did 
before  it.  Fordham  is  now  a university,  not  because  that  name  is 
more  imposing,  but  because  it  has  the  proper  faculties.” 

It  is  reported  that  Hyatt,  the  star  West  Point  pitcher,  may  play 
with  the  Detroit  American  League  team  next  season.  He  will  be 
the  first  commissioned  officer  who  has  ever  played  on  a major 
league  nine. 

Red-headed  students  of  Columbia  have  formed  a club  for  unit- 
ing together  rosy-tufted  college  men.  The  parent  red-head  club 
was  formed  at  Ohio  State  University,  and  chapters  will  be  placed 
in  many  other  colleges. 
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Female  representatives  of  other  countries  are  rather  uncommon 
in  American  colleges;  but  Wellesley  has  one  freshman  from  India, 
one  from  Mexico,  and  one  from.  Japan. 

Debating: — The  triangular  debate  between  Columbia,  Cornell 
and  Pennsylvania  will  take  place  next  month.  The  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  will  be  discussed. The  question  of  ship  subsidies  was 

chosen  for  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota-Illinois  debate. St.  Law- 

rence University  will  debate  with  Union  College  on  Jan.  19,  and 

with  Cornell  in  the  Spring. The  recall  will  be  the  subject  for  the 

triangular  debate  between  Chicago,  Michigan  and  Northwestern 
universities. 

A new  aeroplane  propeller,  designed  to  shatter  all  previous 
speed  records  made  by  flying  machines  has  been  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Gallup,  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 
This  propeller  is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  one  now  in  use, 
the  blades  tapering  toward  the  end,  instead  of  growing  broader. 

Cornell  has  an  orchestra  composed  of  sixty  student  players,  the 
largest  college  orchestra,  perhaps,  in  the  country. 

Among  the  recent  gifts  to  City  College  of  New  York  are  a few 

pages  of  Dr.  Noah  Webster’s  manuscript. Williams  College  has 

been  presented  with  a copy  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  1795,  the  first 
ever  printed  by  the  college. 

Seventeen  foreign  countries  are  represented  by  eighty  students 
at  University  of  Wisconsin.  China  sends  the  greatest  number, 
thirty-three,  India  holding  second  place  with  twelve  men,  and  Japan 
third  with  seven. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
of  Cornell  gave  concerts  in  ten  cities,  traveling  as  far  west  as  Toledo, 
O.,  and  as  far  south  as  Baltimore,  Md. 

“The  Principles  of  Teaching,”  by  Prof.  Thorndike  of  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia,  has  been  translated  into  Chinese  by  Prof.  Hoduos 
of  Foochow. 

In  an  address,  which  the  local  press  declares  to  be  the  most 
forcible  ever  delivered  on  a leading  subject  in  Kansas  City,  the  Rev. 
M.  P.  Dowling,  S.  J.,  president  of  the  new  Rockhurst  College  in 
that  city,  said  that  education  “is  the  key-note  of  progress  in  every 
land.”  In  answer  to  the  plaint  that  a college  education  fails  to  fit 
men  for  the  struggles  of  after  life,  he  declared  that  the  men  who  fail 
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to  “make  good”  are  the  men  who  have  been  lazy  during  their  col- 
lege days. 

The  registration  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Trichinopoly,  India,  is 
now  2,050  students.  St.  Joseph’s,  one  of  the  five  Jesuit  Colleges  in 
India,  has  been  in  existence  for  sixty-five  years. 

The  Columbia  Spectator  contends  that  the  ’varsity  letter  should 
not  be  awarded  to  any  manager  of  an  athletic  team,  since  he  is  not 
an  athlete,  but  serves  in  a business  capacity.  It  recommends  the 
use  of  a special  insignia  for  managers. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 

Athletics 

Basketball  Reinstated. — After  an  absence  of  two  years  basket- 
ball is  indeed  a welcome  visitor  to  our  athletic  world.  As  soon  as 
permission  was  granted  for  reinstatement  by  our  reverend  President, 
the  Athletic  Association  immediately  took  the  situation  in  hand  and 
chose  the  following  class  representatives  as  a committee  to  for- 
mulate plans  and  handle  the  preliminary  business : Albert  J.  King, 
’12;  Edward  J.  Walsh,  ’12;  John  T.  Stahl,  ’13:  Christopher  J. 
Smith,  ’13;  John  J.  Coyle,  ’14;  Francis  J.  Coyle,  ’14;  Walter 
A.  Lynch,  ’14.  A general  call  for  candidates  for  the  team  was 
issued ; candidates  were  nominated  for  election  and  negotiations 
with  other  colleges  immediately  entered  into.  After  obviating 
many  unforeseen  difficulties  and  placing  the  organization  on  a firm 
footing,  the  committee  submitted  their  proposals  to  the  officers 
elected  and  to  the  Faculty  Director.  With  a beginning  so  auspicious 
and  the  direction  of  such  willing  and  consistent  officers  there  is  no 
prospect  to  look  forward  to  but  the  most  favorable.  This  renewal 
of  basketball,  the  clever  manner  in  which  the  committee  solved  all 
difficulties  and  the  present  progress  of  the  team  gives  every  evi- 
dence that  Fordham  has  arisen  from  her  athletic  difficulties  and  is  on 
the  high  road  to  success  on  the  field  of  intercollegiate  sports. 

Basketball  Candidates. — Though  Captain  McCarthy  requires 
daily  practice  of  the  candidates,  a goodly  number  have  answered  his 
call.  The  following  are  the  most  probable  candidates:  Kehoe  ’12, 
Kiernan  ’12,  J.  McCarthy  ’12,  W.  Barrett  ’12,  J.  Flanigan  ’13, 
Hincitliffe  ’13,  Reilly  ’14,  V.  McCarthy  ’14,  J.  Barrett  ’14, 
Walsh  ’15,  Dooling  ’15.  Kennedy  ’15. 
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Managers  of  Basketball  Elected. — At  a meeting  of  the  Ford- 
ham  University  Athletic  Association  Albert  J.  King  ’12,  was  elected 
manager  and  William  A.  Kearns  ’13,  was  elected  assistant  man- 
ager of  basketball.  The  selection  was  a popular  one,  as  both  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Kearns  have  been  active  in  college  circles.  Manager 
King  has  been  very  prominent  in  active  college  affairs  since  his 
Freshman  year,  and  looking  back  upon  his  past  record  in  dramatics, 
zeal  in  which  as  member  of  the  team  he  labored  in  behalf  of  St. 
John’s  College  Debating  Society,  and  his  business  ability  displayed 
as  president  of  that  society,  we  can  entertain  nothing  but  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  for  a prosperous  basketball  season  with  a 
healthy  financial  outlook  and  a record  which  will  establish  basket- 
ball at  Fordham  as  a staple  and  a representative  branch  of  athletics. 
The  schedule  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  both  manager  and 
assistant  manager  are  faithful  workers. 

Basketball  Captain  Chosen. — James  F.  McCarthy,  ’12,  was 
unanimously  chosen  captain  of  the  basketball  team  at  a recent  meet- 
ing. Captain  McCarthy’s  connection  with  athletics  at  Fordham  has 
extended  through  all  his  college  years.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  backs  on  the  “Famous  Old  Maroon  Eleven”  and 
a regular  catcher  on  the  ’Varsity  nine  for  the  past  three  seasons. 
Judging  from  Captain  McCarthy’s  popularity  as  an  athlete  and  his 
ability  in  the  world  of  athletics,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Fordham  has  suffered  by  a lapse  of  two  years’  idleness  in  the  court, 
the  Maroon  quintet  should  establish  a record  worthy  of  note  in  the 
inter-collegiate  world  of  basketball. 

Schedule. — Manager  King  has  arranged  a creditable  schedule ; 
one  which  suits  the  demands  of  the  team  this  year.  At  the  present 
writing  he  has  secured  games  with  C.  C.  N.  Y.  and  Manhattan  in 
New  York  City ; with  the  Army  at  West  Point,  and  with  Wesleyan 
at  Wesleyan.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  a game  with  Seton 
Hall  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a convenient  arrangement  for  the  annual  tour  will  be  negotiated. 
A three  days’  trip  is  proposed,  including  games  with  St.  Lawrence 
at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  Potsdam  Normal,  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  Oswego 
Normal  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  team  would  be  accompanied  by 
several  utility  players.  Manager  King  is  confident  of  a fine  show- 
ing and  is  hopeful  of  even  a perfect  record. 

Development  of  the  Track  Team. — Captain  Walsh  puts  the 
track  squad  to  regular  indoor  practice  and  the  diligent  work  has 
produced  a marked  effect  on  the  wing-footed  coursers.  The  candi- 
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dates  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  besides  the  captain,  Elliffe, 
Dolan,  Sullivan,  Timoney,  Kelly,  Wiley,  O’Donoghue  and 
Dunn  are  men  whose  action  will  be  worth  watching.  Manager 
Wolfe  has  entered  them  in  various  events  and  confidently  expects 
that  Fordham  will  be  brought  to  the  front.  The  chances  for  a 
flying  four  which  will  make  records,  are  just  as  bright  this  season 
as  it  has  been  for  some  years  past. 

The  Annual  Track  Meet. — Manager  Wolfe  has  arranged  that 
the  annual  track  meet  will  take  place  on  February  24  at  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Armory,  and  has  plans  under  way  which  when 
developed  will  make  this  year’s  a more  than  ordinary  gala  meet. 
The  best  talent  of  Manhattan’s  athletic  clubs  and  associations  will 
be  represented.  Many  of  the  popular  stars  have  already  entered, 
while  those  holding  world’s  records  for  track  events  have  been 
secured  to  compete  for  additional  honors.  Several  new  novice 
events,  closed  to  Fordham  students,  will  be  inaugurated,  and  the 
dual  meet  between  Fordham  and  Holy  Cross,  which  proved  such  a 
success  last  year,  will  again  be  a feature.  The  services  of  Mr. 
John  McHugh  of  the  Pastime  A.  C.,  well  known  in  the  athletic 
world  as  a starter,  have  been  secured  by  the  manager,  while  the 
other  officials  will  be  men  of  recognized  ability. 

Opportunity  for  Novices  to  Compete. — The  number  of  novice 
events  closed  to  Fordham  students  is  sufficient  to  act  as  an  incen- 
tive for  the  man  who  believes  he  has  as  good  a chance  as  his  fellow 
classmate  to  win.  The  prizes  are  the  best  offered  for  any  novice 
event.  The  chances  for  success  are  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  events 
are  not  too  crowded.  You  could  not  have  a more  desirable  oppor- 
tunity to  try  whether  you  cannot  make  a creditable  showing  on  the 
track.  A few  weeks  before  the  event,  then,  come  out  and  practice 
under  the  eyes  of  veteran  track  men  and  see  if  a few  pointers  from 
them  will  not  correct  slight  faults  and  enable  you  to  break  the  tape 
first.  Meanwhile  secure  an  entrance  blank  from  Manager  Wolfe. 
Think  it  over. 

The  Annual  Track  Meet  Programme. — The  programme  for 
the  track  meet  is  being  managed  this  year  by  James  F.  McCarthy 
’12  and  William  E.  Barrett  ’12.  According  to  present  indications 
they  aim  at  making  it  the  most  artistic  and  complete  so  far  gotten  up 

Gerald  J.  McKernan,  ’14. 


Prep.  Notes 

THE  Prep,  and  Freshmen  teams  clashed  on  the  gridiron  in  a 
bitterly  contested  game  on  November  18,  the  Prep,  finally 
winning  by  a io-o  score.  This  game  aroused  great  interest 
and  large  numbers  of  supporters  of  both  teams  were  on  hand  to 
view  the  contest.  Kane  secured  the  first  touchdown  for  the  high 
school  team,  when  he  broke  through  the  opponent’s  line,  seized  the 
ball,  and  ran  for  a touchdown.  McNally  was  responsible  for  the 
other  tally.  Jack  Oakley  received  his  first  real  chance  in  a game 
and  he  made  good  with  a vengeance.  His  general  all-around  work 
featured  the  contest.  For  the  Freshmen  team  Kennedy,  Saver  and 
Harry  Kane  were  the  stars. 

The  Prep,  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  the  final  game  of  the  season  and  there  met  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  St.  Joseph’s  College  team  by  a score  of  32-6.  The  Maroon 
team  fought  with  the  real  Fordham  spirit  against  overwhelming 
odds,  but  their  opponents  were  a college  team  and  more  than  a 
match  for  the  New  Yorkers.  Although  outclassed  and  outgeneraled, 
the  Prep,  were  far  from  outgamed,  and  they  kept  fighting  until 
the  whistle  terminated  the  struggle.  The  only  touchdown  secured 
by  the  Prep,  was  the  most  brilliant  play  of  the  game  and  again 
Viviano  appears  in  the  limelight.  He  secured  a beautiful  forward 
pass  from  Schafmeister  and  galloped  75  yards  for  a touchdown. 

The  evening  of  Saturday,  December  9,  is  one  which  will  long 
remain  in  the  memory  of  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNally.  It  was  a big  Fordham  gath- 
ering, given  in  honor  of  one  of  the  best  teams  that  ever  repre- 
sented the  Prep.  Coach  Eddie  Walsh  was  presented  with  a gold 
watch  as  a slight  token  of  appreciation  of  what  the  squad  thought 
of  his  invaluable  services.  After  partaking  of  a dinner  enjoyed  to 
the  fullest  by  all,  speeches  became  the  order  of  the  evening.  Eddie 
Walsh  then  thanked  the  team  for  their  gift  and  concluded  by  pre- 
senting F’s  to  the  regular  eleven  and  also  to  O’Brien,  Oakley, 
Robinson,  Morrisey  and  Richards.  Appropriate  speeches  were 
also  made  by  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  McGovern,  Captain  McNally,  Man- 
ager Hinchliffe,  Viviano  and  Simonetti,  in  which  all  thanked 
the  McNally  family  for  their  kind  and  never-to-be-forgotten  hos- 
pitality. Ballots  were  then  passed  around  and  an  election  was  held 
for  next  year’s  captain.  Schafmeister  refused  nomination  on  the 
plea  of  trying  for  Freshman  class.  Duncan  O’Brien  was  elected 
with  nine  votes,  Mahoney  three  and  Kane  and  Robin  two. 
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The  St.  Joseph  game  concluded  the  football  season,  and  it  is 
only  right  to  say  a few  words  of  praise  for  the  individual  members 
of  the  team.  McNally  proved  an  ideal  captain  in  every  way.  He 
was  always  present  at  practice,  and  during  the  game  his  brilliant 
playing  was  an  example  to  be  followed  by  his  men.  Schafmeister 
at  quarter  ran  the  team  with  a smoothness  which  showed  his  vigor- 
ous mental  ability.  He  was  a tower  of  strength  and  the  greatest 
point-getter  of  any  high  school  player  in  New  York.  Hinchliffe 
played  a consistent  game  all  through  the  season  both  on  the  offense 
and  the  defense.  Robin’s  strength  lay  in  his  punting,  and  his  good 
right  foot  was  a great  advantage  to  the  Maroon.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  Viviano,  who  time  and  again  showed  his  worth. 
At  Mt.  Vernon,  Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia  he  tore  off  long  runs 
that  pulled  the  team  out  of  bad  holes  and  brought  the  crowd  to 
their  feet.  Mahoney  was  exceptionally  fast  in  getting  down 
under  the  ball  and  seizing  forward  passes.  In  these  lines  he  was 
without  a peer.  Lediger  at  centre  was  quick  to  discern  the  enemy’s 
weakness  and  still  quicker  to  follow  out  the  attack.  Besides  this, 
Joe  was  a fine  punter.  Scott  and  Kane  as  guards  always  made 
their  presence  felt  by  their  sure  tackling  and  blocking  of  the  ene- 
my’s formations.  Simonetti  and  Scully  as  tackles,  took  good 
care  of  their  opponents  and  time  and  again  smashed  through  their 
rivals.  O’Brien  was  little  behind  the  regulars,  and  whenever  called 
into  the  fray,  was  always  a big  help  to  the  team.  Oakley,  Mor- 
risey,  Robinson  and  Richards,  at  different  times  during  the  season 
helped  to  bring  victory  to  Fordham.  But  after  all  has  been  said 
and  done,  it  is  to  Eddie  Walsh  that  all  the  praise  should  be  given, 
for  it  was  he  who  developed  out  of  raw  material  a team  that  could 
hold  its  own  with  any  high  school  eleven  in  the  country.  The  pros- 
pects for  a good  team  next  year  are  exceptionally  bright  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Capt.  O’Brien  a winning  aggregation  will  likely 
represent  the  Prep.  Those  remaining  from  this  year’s  team  are: 
Capt.  O’Brien,  Kane,  Mahoney,  Robin,  Lediger,  Williams  and 
Dougherty. 

Basketball  has  commenced,  but  on  account  of  football,  practice 
was  late  in  starting,  and  hence  the  Prep,  have  lost  their  first  two 
games  to  Bayonne  and  Eastern  Districts.  Nevertheless,  the  Maroon 
team  fought  gamely  and  in  the  latter  contest  came  within  an  ace  of 
winning.  With  the  return  of  Fred  Flanigan  the  team  will  receive 
a great  boost  and  likely  commence  to  add  a string  of  victories.  So 
far  Capt.  Viviano,  Hinchliffe  and  Schafmeister  have  been 
playing  the  star  games,  but  Murphy,  although  slightly  inexperi- 
enced, promises  to  develop  into  a first-rate  player. 

Edwin  G.  Cass. 


Honor  Men 

High  School 

( Three  Testimonials) 

4 B 

Borgia  E.  Butler  Raymond  O’Connell 

Michael  J.  Hall  John  J.  O’Hare 

3 A 

Francis  X.  Shea  Joseph  Rice 

2 A 

Nicholas  A.  Guazzo  David  C.  McCauley  John  J.  Kehoe 

2 B 

Anthony  Zamprelli 

SUB-SECOND 
Joseph  J.  Egan 
( Two  Tes  tint  o nials ) 

4 A 

Paul  E.  Gray 
Maitland  Scheffer 
4 B 

John  H.  Macdonald 

3 A 

Peter  Torpey  Harry  Williams 

Stephen  Keating  Lawrence  Walsh 

3 B 

Harry  Sullivan  Francis  Reiger 

2 A 

W.  Sherman  Crawford  Arthur  E.  Horton 


Raymond  Hoffman 

Peter  A.  Rizzo 
Herbert  Ryan 

2 B 

James  A.  Dwyer 
SUB-SECOND 

Salvino  D.  Pagano 
i A 

George  A.  Gallagher 
i B 

Joseph  Baxter 

Matthew  Taylor 
i C 

Joseph  Marique 

Julius  Carrucci 

Thomas  Hughes 
i D 

Henry  Dickie 

Brendan  J.  Murphy 

James  J.  Baxter 
John  E.  Grattan 

Nicholas  Bates 
Walter  Hamilton 

Vincent  Kane 


Malachy  Murray 


James  C.  Pryor 


Medical  Notes 

AT  the  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  recently,  over  three  thousand  members 
of  the  profession  registered  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
congress  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

Clinics  began  as  early  as  eight  o’clock  and  were  continued 
until  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evenings  papers  were  read  in 
the  auditoriums  of  the  various  medical  colleges. 
Surgical  No  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  and 

Congress.  interesting  papers  was  that  read  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn.  Dr.  Mayo,  who  is 
one  of  the  two  brilliant  brothers,  whose  fame  as  surgeons  has 
spread  the  world  over,  chose  for  his  subject,  “Cancer  of  the  Stom- 
ach.” He  said  in  part: 

“Cancer  is  still  a problem,  and  there  is  no  authenticated  record 
of  a case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  being  cured  by  medical  means. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  this  disease  continues  to  be  almost 
entirely  treated  by  physicians,  and  only  rarely  gets  to  the  surgeons. 
This  is  one  form  of  cancer  which  should  be  brought  directly  to  the 
surgeon. 

“Operations  on  the  stomach  are  no  more  difficult  to  perform 
than  on  any  other  organ  in  the  intestinal  tract.  The  mortality 
resulting  from  operation  for  cancer  of  the  stomach  has  decreased.” 

Dr.  Mayo  dwelt  at  some  length  on  statistics  and  quoted  figures 
to  show  that  90  per  cent,  of  patients  recover  from  operations  for 
cancer  of  the  stomach ; in  more  than  36  per  cent,  of  these  the 
patients  remain  well  for  three  years,  while  in  more  than  25  per 
cent,  there  is  no  recurrence  in  five  years. 

At  the  clinics  a number  of  serious  and  delicate  operations  were 
performed. 

Among  the  distinguished  surgeons  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings were  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  Dr.  J.  F.  Binnie,  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Sweet,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  Dr.  John  B.  Deaver,  Dr.  L.  Webster 
Fox,  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  Dr.  W.  Wayne 
Babcock,  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Patrick  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing  of 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Blake  of  New  York,  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 
of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Charles  N.  Dowd  of  New  York,  Dr.  R.  Tunstall 
Taylor  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  of  Boston,  Dr.  Edward 
B.  Cragin  of  New  York,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Bryan  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Dr.  Graham  Bacon  of  New  York,  Dr.  John  E.  Weeks  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  Dr.  John  A. 
Sampson  of  Albany. 
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An  affair  which  will  long  be  remembered  was  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  class  of  1914,  held  recently  at  Healy’s,  Sixty-sixth  Street 
and  Columbus  Avenue.  To  Mr.  Cagney  and  his 
Sophomore  able  assistants,  Edgar  Hughes  and  Edwin  Sul- 
Dinner.  livan  great  credit  is  due  for  its  success. 

Casimir  Leibell,  Jr.,  ably  distinguished  him- 
self as  toastmaster.  After  a few  introductory  remarks  he  called 
upon  Francis  Treiber,  who  spoke  on  the  “Past.”  The  speaker 
reviewed  the  entry  of  the  class  into  the  study  of  medicine  and 
brought  back  some  fond  reminiscences.  John  J.  Hughes  followed 
with  a clever  talk  on  the  “Present.”  The  third  speaker,  Max  Ira 
Rovinsky,  read  an  original  poem,  in  which  he  pictured  the  future 
happenings  of  the  individual  members.  A real  poet  has  sprung 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Medical  School,  and  perhaps  he  will  favor 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly  with  some  of  his  lyrics.  The  last 
speaker,  Sol  Weiss,  gave  an  address  in  which  he  welcomed  the  new 
members  who  joined  the  class  this  year. 

A very  attractive  and  entertaining  musical  programme  was 
rendered  by  the  talented  members  of  the  class,  of  whom  there  are 
many. 

The  officers  of  the  class  are : Casimir  Leibell,  president ; 
Edgar  Hughes,  vice-president;  P.  Sarubbi,  treasurer;  and  T.  J. 
Ryan,  secretary. 


Eighteen  new  members  were  initiated  into  the  James  J.  Walsh 
Chapter  of  the  Chi  Zeta  Chi  Fraternity  at  the  last  meeting.  After 
the  ceremony  a dinner  was  served  at  Healy’s. 


The  members  of  the  Special  Freshman  Class  are  at  a loss  to 
know  to  which  department  they  belong.  At  one  time  they  belong 
to  the  College,  then  at  another,  to  the  Medical  School.  When  it 
comes  to  holidays,  then  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Medical,  but 
when  it  comes  to  taking  the  medical  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  cuts 
they  belong  to  the  College.  Will  some  one  tell  them  where  they 

belong  ? 

Dr.  Karl  Schnackenberg,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  who  graduated  last 
June,  died  of  pneumonia  on  December  22.  To  his  family  we  extend 
our  sincere  sympathy. 

Dr.  William  J.  Maloney,  Professor  of  Pathology,  was  a guest 
of  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  of  Newport,  during  the  holidays. 

Charles  Francis  Kiernan. 


Law  School  Notes 

The  school  has  been  the  recipient  of  a group  of  pictures  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  from  1789  to 
1911.  They  were  the  gift  of  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Esq. 

An  appreciative  letter  has  been  received  from  Mrs.  Ralph  W. 
Holland,  the  widow  of  the  late  Professor  Holland  of  Law 
School,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  resolutions  of  sympathy  which 
were  forwarded  to  her  by  the  third  year  class. 

After  January,  the  dates  of  two  lectures  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fordham  University  Law  School  will  be  announced.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  by  James  Byrne,  Esq.,  one  of  the  best- 
known  members  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of 
the  school.  In  all  probability  the  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Chamber  of  Music,  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  work  of  the  students  in  all  three  classes  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  the  Dean  and  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty  body.  The 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  undergraduate  body  explains 
to  some  extent  the  wonderful  success  of  the  school. 

A thorough  discussion  in  the  classroom : 

Professor — Under  those  circumstances,  since  both  parties  prom- 
ised, etc.,  there  was  a contract. 

Mr.  P. — Would  there  have  been  one  if  the 

First  defendant  only  had  promised  ? 

Yeat.  Mr.  K. — Would  there  have  been  one  if  the  plain- 

tiff only  had  promised? 

Mr.  Me. — And  if  they  both  had  promised  and  then  the  defend- 
ant had  withdrawn,  what  then? 

Mr.  C. — And  if  they  both  had  promised  and  the  plaintiff  had 
withdrawn,  what  then? 

Mr.  M. — Suppose  both  had  given  promises  and  then  had  with- 
drawn, would  there  be  damages? 

Mr.  J. — Suppose  both  had  promised  and  just  after  they  prom- 
ised, the  defendant  suddenly  remembered  that  he  did  not  want  to 
promise  and,  and,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  B.,  A.  and  D.  (to  their  neighbors) — That’s  funny  now.  I 
thought  that,  etc. 

Professor  (secreto) — Some  brilliant  collection,  this  class  sure 
is.  (To  the  class.)  Yes,  yes;  no,  no;  I think  so,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 
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Mr.  Gilman,  who  holds  an  advantageous  position  in  “Laborers’ 
Row,”  indulged  the  class  with  a remarkable  dissertation  on  the 
physiology  of  the  mouth  when  he  essayed  to  prove 
Third  that  ‘shut  up”  was  a positive  command.  The 

Year.  ownership  of  a mouth  naturally  wide  open  would 

indeed  be  an  asset  in  a lawyer’s  career. 

Let  Grief  unfurl  her  sable  shroud,  and  to  the 
Everlasting  dogs  your  legal  lore  consign.  Avaunt 
All  Frolic;  away  with  sport;  all  merry  jest  forbid, 

For  Barney  Kantor’s  been  and  lost  his  good  old  Kaufman  lid ! 

Just  where  was  Mr.  McErlean’s  book? 

Mr.  Nick  Pinto,  who  by  his  fierce — beg  pardon — fiery 
speeches  in  the  recent  campaign  did  much  for  the  Fusion  cause, 
will  retire  for  the  time  from  politics.  Well,  the  women  may  vote 
soon,  so  there’s  time  left. 

William  J.  Kearney 


Exchanges 

THE  contributors  to  The  College  Student  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  have  a marked  preference  for  writing  short  sto- 
ries rather  than  essays.  The  December  number  contains 
four  of  the  former,  and  none  of  the  latter.  The  stories,  however, 
are  worth  the  space  that  is  given  to  them — or,  to  be  more  exact, 
three  of  them  are.  “The  Swiss  Music  Box”  is  a pretty  little  tale, 
not  overburdened  with  plot,  but  well  told.  “Ripples  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken,”  with  the  sub-title  “Potatoes  and  Romance,”  and  “One 
Christmas  and  Another,”  are  somewhat  similar.  Both,  after  some 
introduction  and  description  of  the  scene,  consist  of  a story  told  by 
one  of  the  characters.  In  the  first,  the  narrative  is  rather  amusing, 
and  the  story  has  the  added  virtue  of  a good  ending — something  this 
type  of  short  story  usually  lacks.  The  other  is  not  so  good.  The 
fourth  story  is  called  “A  Soul  for  a Soul.”  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
word  to  apply  to  it.  “Horrible,”  probably,  comes  nearer  than  any 
other.  Prescinding  altogether  from  the  author’s  questionable  ideas 
on  the  proposition  that  “the  end  justifies  the  means,”  the  story  is 
unpleasant,  and  unsavory,  and  the  language,  in  one  or  two  places, 
decidedly  plain.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a story  of  this 
kind  should  find  its  way  into  a college  magazine,  and  the  editors 
of  the  Student  should  see  to  it  that  no  more  manage  to  “break  into 
print”  through  the  medium  of  their  journal.  The  sentiment  of  the 
long  poem,  “A  Dream,”  is  good,  and  the  metre  runs  very  smoothly. 

The  author  of  “The  Honor  System,”  in  the  November  Fleur 
de  Lis,  advances  a number  of  arguments  against  that  innovation, 
and  even  attempts  to  ridicule  it.  Some  of  his  arguments  have 
weight,  but  a careful  reading  of  the  article  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion that  the  writer’s  idea  of  what  is  mean  by  the  “honor  system” 
is  not  very  clear.  The  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  the  short 
stories  in  this  magazine  is  that  almost  all  of  them  are  too  short. 
They  average  a page  and  a half,  and  even  a genius  like  the  late 
O.  Henry  would  find  difficulty  in  writing  an  acceptable  story  in 
such  a short  space.  But  two  of  them  are  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. “The  Last  Visit”  is  the  old  conglomeration  of  “civil  war,” 
“his  old  home”  and  “duty” ; but  in  spite  of  its  triteness,  it  manages 
to  hold  the  reader’s  interest — which  is  no  little  merit.  “On  One 
Condition”  starts  out  entertainingly,  and  the  description,  later  on,  of 
how  football  casts  its  spell  over  Mr.  Nelson,  is  very  well  done.  But 
the  author  spoils  the  tale  by  succumbing  to  the  temptation,  which 
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youthful  writers  seem  unable  to  resist:  he  describes  a football 
game ! And  relates,  moreover,  how,  in  the  last  few  minutes  of 
play,  by  an  eighty-yard  run  for  a touchdown,  the  hero  wins  the 
game.  Ye  gods ! The  verse  in  the  Fleur  de  Lis  is  above  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  rest  of  the  magazine.  “Vale  Atque  Ave,”  in  par- 
ticular, is  excellent.  We  quote  the  triolet, 

HELENE 

Winsome  little  maid  Helene, 

Witching  are  thy  locks  and  lashes 
Sparkling  in  their  sun-kissed  sheen, 

Winsome  little  maid  Helene. 

Moonbeams  on  the  forest  green 
Are  thine  eyes  in  sportive  dashes, 

Winsome  little  maid  Helene, 

Witching  are  thy  locks  and  lashes. 

The  Trinity  College  Record  charms  at  once  by  its  neat  cover 
and  artistic  printing.  What  we  enjoyed  most  in  the  December 
number  was  the  essay,  “Speaking  of  Olives.”  The  style  is  light 
and  pleasing,  and  the  Author’s  division  of  mankind  into  those  who 
eat  olives  and  those  who  do  not,  makes  a clever  ending.  “Sympa- 
thetic Imagination”  is  a well  written  essay,  which  gives  evidence  of 
a good  deal  of  serious  thought.  Perhaps  the  general  excellence  of 
the  essays  spoiled  us  for  the  stories.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  the 
fiction  did  not  appeal  to  us.  The  ideas  were  there,  and  the  command 
of  English,  and  in  one  story,  “The  Germans  Above,”  real  pathos — 
but  the  ability  to  properly  construct  the  story  seemed  lacking.  We 
are  still  wondering  what  “A  Break  in  the  Monotony”  was  all  about. 
“Fairy  Lore” — a collection  of  original  fairy  tales,  is  very  happy 
both  in  conception  and  in  treatment.  “The  Isle  of  Enchantment” 
is  a charming  bit  of  verse. 


John  A.  Blake,  ’13. 
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THE  TEMPEST  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Mary  Agatha  Gray. 
Benziger  Bros.  Price,  $1.25. 

In  “The  Tempest  of  the  Heart”  we  have  a powerful  novel,  full 
of  pathos,  abounding  in  stirring  heart-throbs,  and  depicting  in  a 
most  eloquent  and  realistic  manner  the  mental  struggles  of  the 
various  characters.  It  tells  the  story  of  a young  monk,  who  has 
finished  his  novitiate,  but  has  not  yet  bound  himself  by  vows.  He 
is  possessed  of  marvelous  musical  talent,  and  in  his  mental  battle, 
worldly  ambition  conquers ; he  leaves  the  monastery  and  achieves 
fame  and  renown  on  the  operatic  stage.  But  pangs  of  conscience 
disturb  him,  the  words  of  the  good  Abbot  upon  his  departure  keep 
ringing  in  his  ears:  “God  is  offering  you  a great  gift,  and  you  are 
turning  from  it  to  seize  a bubble.”  And  the  bubble  of  his  musical 
fame  bursts ; he  grows  tired  of  the  sparkling  footlights,  and  dazzling 
city  life,  the  subtle  influences  of  his  sister’s  prayer  being  finally  felt ; 
the  young  monk  returns  penitent  to  his  monastic  life.  The  char- 
acter painting  in  the  novel  is  skillful,  the  minute  threads  of  narra- 
tive interwoven  with  the  main  plot  are  the  work  of  a master  hand, 
and  it  is,  all  in  all,  a work  throbbing  with  human  interest. 

S.  J.  T.,  Jr. 

THE  QUEEN’S  PROMISE.  By  Mary  T.  Waggaman.  Ben- 
ziger Bros. ; 60  cts. 

This  interesting  novel  describes  in  a simple  and  attractive 
manner  the  adventures  of  an  orphaned  convent  girl,  who  is  taken 
from  the  motherly  care  of  the  nuns  and  brought  to  the  home  of 
her  harsh  old  uncle,  who  became  her  guardian  after  the  death  of 
her  father.  The  little  heroine  is  a beautiful  character  with  all  the 
simplicity,  tenderness  and  refinement  of  the  convent-bred  girl.  The 
story  is  thoroughly  entertaining  and  develops  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  W.  A.  L. 
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The  Road  to  Yesterday 

A SONG. 

I. 

Thou  hast  journeyed  on ; I am  left  alone ; 

But  if  ever  thou  shouldst  meet 
With  bitter  Grief,  which  will  rudely  tear 
The  strings  of  thy  heart,  then,  Sweet, 

Return  once  more  to  the  long,  long  Past 
And  thy  love  shall  point  the  way 
Thou  wilt  find  me  waiting  hopeful  e’er 
On  the  Road  to  Yesterday. 

II. 

When  the  Future  holds  its  spectres  grim 
And  the  Present  chills  thy  soul ; 

When  the  haunting  Fears  in  the  shadows  dim 
Of  thy  life-blood  ask  their  toll, 

Then  come  with  me  ’neath  the  open  sky, 

Let  thy  feet  midst  the  daisies  stray 
That  grow  in  the  fields  on  either  side 
Of  the  Road  to  Yesterday. 

III. 

When  Life  has  lost  its  luring  charm 
And  the  skies  grow  cold  and  gray ; 

When,  search  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  find  no  balm — 

There  is  naught  that  bids  thee  stay ; 

Then  let  us  seek  for  the  Vanished  Land : 

— The  time  when  our  Youth  was  bright  and  gay — 

And  hand  in  hand  we’ll  singing  tread 
The  Road  to  Yesterday. 


John  Kieran,  ’12. 


Catholics  in  the  American  Revolution 

VAST,  eternal  and  inscrutable  and  deeper  than  the  power  of 
conqueror  or  of  commonwealth,  there  is  a Force  that  shapes 
and  guides  the  destinies  of  man  and  nation.  Mighty  kings 
and  empire-builders,  risen  by  bloody  conquest  or  strategical  states- 
manship to  triumphal  regencies,  have  received  the  homage  of  vast 
peoples,  yet  in  the  very  attainment  of  their  glorious  projects,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  world-affecting  enterprises,  they  were  but 
executing  the  silent  commands  of  Him  who  is  the  King  of  kings. 
Nations  cradled  in  adversity  have  grown  to  majestic  power  by  the 
wisdom  and  valor  of  their  statesmen,  yet  at  the  appointed  hour  when 
their  mission  was  fulfilled,  they  have  toppled  and  crumbled  to  ruin. 
Time  “the  true  historian”  has  chronicled  the  achievements  of  poten- 
tate and  empire  not  as  their  victories  but  as  the  fulfillment  of  the 
decrees  of  the  “Designer  Infinite.”  Alexander,  by  his  conquests, 
erected  a monument,  lasting,  complete  and  personal,  yet  in  the  ulti- 
mate reckoning,  his  work  was  but  the  preparation  for  the  grandeur 
of  Rome.  And  the  final  end  of  Rome’s  subjugation  of  the  world 
was  not  to  center  the  affluence  of  the  universe  at  Rome  but  that 
the  sword  might  make  easy  the  way  for  the  torch  of  Christianity. 

From  the  decrees  of  Pharaoh  which  gave  Moses  to  the  Jews, 
down  through  the  Roman  persecutions,  the  fanaticism  of  Luther, 
the  bigotry  of  England  and  the  trials  of  the  Church  in  Japan,  Al- 
mighty God  has  directed  the  blind,  often  defiant  works  of  man  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  divine  end. 

But  while  the  student  of  history  who  reads  aright  the  true 
factors  that  govern  the  acts  of  men,  can  trace  God’s  wisdom  in  the 
life  of  every  nation,  nowhere  are  its  effects  so  evident,  so  unmis- 
takable as  in  the  founding  and  growth  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

By  Catholic  courage  and  enterprise  America  was  discovered  and 
explored.  Aided  by  Catholic  sovereigns,  himself  a Catholic  and  his 
vessels  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  Columbus  shaped 
his  sail  across  an  unknown  deep  and  planted  the  true  Cross  in  the 
New  World.  In  his  footsteps  followed  others  who  tracked  the 
mighty  forests  and  explored  the  vast  regions,  making  possible  by 
their  daring  the  future  habitations  of  a new  nation.  De  Soto, 
Magellan,  Cartier,  De  la  Salle — all  were  torch-bearers  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  following  century.  Then  came  the  black-robed 
Jesuit  missionaries  bringing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  savage  peo- 
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pies  and  accomplishing  a work  whose  beneficent  effects  can  never 
find  adequate  appreciation  in  the  pages  of  mortal  history. 

But  when  the  harvest  came  new  laborers  were  in  the  fields. 
England  had  been  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  Protestantism  and 
the  storm  of  bigotry  which  broke  upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
mother  country  carried  away  the  last  vestige  of  religious  freedom 
for  the  Catholic  in  the  colonies.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  was  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  permitted  while  from  Massachusetts  to 
Maryland,  death  and  dire  penalties  awaited  upon  its  public  profes- 
sion. So  strong  was  the  grip  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  that  to  the 
colonist  of  1776  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  dreaded  agent  of 
destruction  and  the  Pope  a monster  of  iniquity. 

But  even  more  so  did  religion  enter  into  the  very  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  1774  George  the  Third  of  England 
signed  the  Quebec  Act  which  enlarged  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
gave  the  Canadian  clergy  the  right  of  tithes  for  the  support  of  their 
religion.  In  reality,  the  Bill  merely  allowed  the  Canadians  the  right 
of  worshipping  according  to  their  conscience  and  restored  some  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  under  France.  But  to  the  colonists  the  Quebec 
Act  was  of  grievous  import.  Canada  and  its  150,000  Catholics  had 
ever  been  a menace  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  provincials.  In  the 
previous  war,  they  had  assisted  in  wresting  Canada  from  Catholic 
France,  feeling  secure  with  Canada  in  England’s  possession.  But 
their  hatred  was  so  great  that  in  the  Act  that  restored  to  a sub- 
jugated people  some  of  their  just  rights,  they  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  “Popery”  in  Canada  and  the  making  of  the  Canadians  “fit 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  power  to  reduce  the  ancient,  free  Protes- 
tant Colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slavery  as  themselves.”  (Address 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress  “To  the  people  of  Great  Britain.”) 
The  alarm  caused  by  the  Quebec  Act  was  even  greater  than  the 
injustice  of  “taxation  without  representation,”  and  in  a protest  to 
the  people  of  England  Congress  wrote:  “Nor  can  we  suppress  our 
astonishment  that  a British  Parliament  should  ever  consent  to  es- 
tablish in  that  country  a religion  that  has  deluged  your  island  in 
blood  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  murder  and  rebel- 
lion through  every  part  of  the  world.” 

Thus  the  American  Revolution  was  waged  not  only  against 
civil  and  political  injustices  but  also  against  the  feared  encroach- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
no  true  history  of  the  War  for  Independence  can  be  written  which 
does  not  tell  of  the  deciding  influence  of  Catholic  endeavor,  that 
does  not  relate  the  brilliant  operations  of  John  Barry,  the  “Father 
of  the  American  Navy”  or  of  the  wonderful  work  performed  by 
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Pulaski,  Kosciusko,  Stephen  Moylan,  Rochambeau,  De  Grasse, 
d’Estaing  and  countless  other  Catholics  who  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  in  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  Not 
alone  did  the  Protestant  of  New  England  battle  to  throw  off  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  England,  for  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  S.  J.,  a 
brother  of  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  tells  us 
that  “the  blood  of  Catholics  flowed  as  freely  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  to  cement  the  fabric  of  Independence  as  that  of  any  of  their 
fellow  citizens.”  Nay  more,  were  it  not  for  the  help  received  from 
a Catholic  nation  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  struggle,  the  colonies 
would  have  gone  down  to  lasting  defeat. 

Here  is  indeed  a paradox.  The  colonists  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  destroy  and  keep  out  the  Catholic  religion,  they  had  pub- 
lished as  gross  injustice,  a causa  belli,  the  Quebec  Act  and  branded 
the  Catholic  faith  as  the  disperser  “of  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution, 
murder  and  rebellion  through  every  part  of  the  world.”  Yet  despite 
all  this,  there  were  none  who  fought  more  bravely  for  the  liberty  of 
the  colonies  than  did  the  Catholics.  Nor  was  it  a mean  part  that 
they  played  in  the  long  struggle,  for  to  one  fell  the  lot  of  founding 
the  American  Navy  and  upon  the  assistance  of  Catholic  France  the 
successful  ending  of  the  war  was  made  possible. 

What  then  can  be  the  explanation  of  this  strange  inconsistency  ? 
Was  it  lack  of  faith  that  led  sturdy  Irish  Catholics  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  the  enemies  of  their  religion?  Was  it  hope  of  honor  or 
glory  from  the  colonists  that  led  the  oppressed  to  take  up  arms  with 
the  oppressors?  Such  could  never  have  been.  Nor  is  the  answer 
to  be  found  in  human  motives  but  in  the  wisdom  that  the  God  of 
nations  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  Catholic  patriots. 

In  the  colonies  where  was  reflected  with  intensity  the  bigotry 
and  antagonism  of  England  towards  Catholicity  and  where  the 
colonial  government  was  the  support  of  the  established  Protestant 
religion,  freedom  of  worship  for  the  Catholic  was  impossible.  No 
advancement  could  be  made,  no  betterment  of  conditions  could  be 
hoped  for,  as  long  as  the  colonists  remained  dependent  on  England. 

But  in  the  impending  struggle  which  was  to  sever  the  political, 
civil  and  religious  bonds  of  America  to  England,  the  Catholics 
could  hope  for  civic  equality  at  least  and  in  the  broad  spirit  of  liberty 
and  fraternity  that  a common  cause  engenders,  might  attain  religi- 
ous freedom.  This  foresight,  which  actuated  them  to  espouse  the 
colonist  cause,  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Charles  Carroll,  the 
only  Catholic  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  “When  I 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  I had  in  view  not  only  our 
independence  of  England  but  also  the  toleration  of  all  sects  pro- 
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fessing  the  Christian  religion,  and  communicating  to  them  all 
rights.”  From  motives  thus  diametrically  opposed— the  one  through 
hatred  and  fear  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  other  lest  it  be  forever 
blotted  out — Protestant  and  Catholic  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

But  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  the  Catholics  who 
fought  for  their  country’s  liberty,  have  enriched  American  annals 
by  their  heroic  conduct  on  land  and  sea.  Strangest  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  by  them  were  decided  the  most  important  issues,  the  very  out- 
come of  the  whole  Revolution. 

As  a daring  means  to  check  the  movements  of  the  British  on 
land,  Congress  in  1775  decided  to  establish  a navy  whose  work 
would  be  to  harass  the  transporting  of  troops  and  supplies.  At  the 
time  England  was  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world  and  so  little 
hope  of  successfully  combating  her  on  sea  was  entertained  that 
Samuel  Chase  declared  the  idea  “the  maddest  in  the  world.”  But 
despite  the  tremendous  odds  the  Marine  Committee  of  Congress 
decided  to  make  the  attempt  and  appointed  John  Barry,  an  Irish 
Catholic,  formerly  of  County  Wexford,  the  first  commander  of  the 
American  Navy.  In  command  of  the  “Lexington,”  the  first  vessel 
fitted  out  carrying  the  colors  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Barry 
set  sail  to  battle  with  the  pride  of  the  British  navy.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession he  met  and  took  the  “Edward,”  the  “Lady  Susan”  and  the 
“Betsy.”  These  victories,  coming  at  the  time  when  the  American 
army  was  gradually  being  pushed  back  from  New  York,  vindicated 
the  desperate  risk  taken  by  Congress  and  inspired  the  troops  with 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  But  the  true  patriot  is  to  be  seen  in 
Barry’s  unselfish  conduct,  when  forced  to  give  up  his  unseaworthy 
ship.  Instead  of  remaining  inactive  until  repairs  could  be  made,  he 
resolved  to  assist  the  army  which  was  in  sore  straits.  Trenton  had 
not  yet  been  taken,  the  British  held  New  York,  and  the  cause  of 
the  colonists  seemed  lost.  Seeing  all  the  need  of  new,  strong  re- 
cruits to  assist  the  ragged,  worn-out  soldiers  of  Washington,  Barry 
organized  a company  of  volunteers  and  hastened  to  their  assist- 
ance. After  lending  efficient  aid  in  transferring  the  troops  across 
the  Delaware  and  assisting  in  the  surprise  of  the  drunken  Hessians, 
Barry  was  called  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was  made  Commander 
of  the  Port  and  supervised  the  preparations  for  the  city’s  defence. 
All  during  that  terrible  winter  when  the  continental  troops  suffered 
such  hardships  at  Valley  Forge,  Barry  was  engaged  in  destroying 
British  shipping  on  the  Delaware,  and  participated  in  the  famous 
“Battle  of  the  Kegs.”  By  brilliant  sallies  he  wrought  havoc  amongst 
the  English  supply  ships,  sending  the  captured  provisions  to  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge.  In  recognition  of  his  gallant  work  and  in 
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gratitude  for  the  food  received,  General  Washington  wrote:  “I 
have  received  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.  and  congratulate  you  on 
the  success  that  has  crowned  your  gallantry  and  address  in  the  late 
attacks  on  the  enemies  ships.”  But  while  Barry’s  service  against 
the  British  navy  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly,  his  most  efficient 
work  consisted  not  in  any  of  the  numerous  victorious  combats  but 
in  a mission  that  required  the  utmost  skill  and  discretion.  America 
needed  money;  half  starved  and  unpaid,  the  continentals  were  de- 
serting in  large  numbers.  Without  some  financial  aid  the  war 
would  have  to  end.  In  order  to  raise  money,  Congress  commissioned 
Col.  John  Laurens  to  appeal  for  aid  in  France  and  ordered  Com- 
modore Barry  to  convey  him  safely  thither.  The  high  seas  were 
infested  with  British  frigates  and  the  capture  of  Laurens  meant  a 
death  blow  to  the  colonies.  But  by  extraordinary  skill,  though 
only  after  a desperate  encounter  with  the  “Alert,”  Barry  succeeded 
in  landing  Laurens  in  France  where  he  obtained  from  the  King  a 
gift  of  six  million  francs  besides  military  stores  and  clothing  which 
enabled  Washington  to  hasten  to  Yorktown.  Had  Barry  failed, 
Laurens  would  never  have  reached  Paris,  Washington  could  not 
have  moved  against  Yorktown  in  time  to  reinforce  Lafayette  and 
the  war  would  have  been  prolonged  indefinitely.  Both  on  land  and 
sea  Barry’s  work  was  a prominent  factor  in  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies.  Of  his  efforts  a noted  naval  authority 
wrote:  “For  boldness  of  design  and  dexterity  of  execution  Barry’s 
operations  were  not  surpassed,  if  equalled  during  the  war.” 

But  besides  the  noble  work  performed  by  Barry,  valiant  service 
in  harassing  the  English  shipping  was  rendered  the  colonists  by 
Catholic  privateers,  a partial  list  of  which  shows  38  vessels  in  ser- 
vice during  1779  and  1780. 

With  equal  bravery  did  the  Catholic  patriots  fight  in  the  con- 
tinental armies.  In  reporting  to  the  Earl  of  Darmouth,  the  traitor 
Galloway  wrote  that  of  the  rebels  at  Valley  Forge  “the  Irish  were 
by  for  the  greater  number,”  and  General  Clinton  reported  that  “The 
Emigrants  from  Ireland  are  in  general  to  be  looked  upon  as  our 
most  serious  antagonists.”  Of  Washington’s  Guard  in  which  only 
the  most  trustworthy  were  enlisted  and  which  contained  “the  flower 
and  pick  of  the  army”  the  records  show  the  names  of  thirty-two 
Catholics. 

But  while  there  are  many  whose  work  is  recorded  by  their 
names  only,  we  have  in  the  lives  of  Moylan,  Pulaski,  Wallace,  Ryan, 
Selin,  Duffy,  Doyle,  Moore,  Clarke  and  Brady — all  Catholic  officers, 
noble  examples  of  the  service  performed  by  Catholic  patriots. 

Moylan  did  yeoman  work  under  Washington.  In  1776  he  was 
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appointed  Muster-Master  General  and  later  became  an  aide  to  Wash- 
ington. After  seeing  service  in  the  campaign  around  New  York 
against  Clinton,  Moylan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  whole 
colonial  cavalry  and  conducted  his  troop  with  distinction  at  Brandy- 
wine and  Yorktown. 

The  noble  hearted  Pulaski,  after  heroic  service  in  the  provin- 
cial cavalry,  organized  an  independent  corps  at  whose  head  he  met 
his  death  in  the  brilliant  but  futile  attack  on  Savannah. 

But  while  Moylan  and  Pulaski  did  valiant  work  in  high  com- 
mands, there  were  other  Catholic  officers  who  served  no  less 
worthily  in  less  prominent  positions.  Sergeant  Andrew  Wallace,  a 
Scotch  Catholic,  participated  with  bravery  in  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant battles  and  was  the  first  to  succeed  Lafayette  when  the 
French  commander  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Brandywine.  Cap- 
tain Anthony  Selin  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  and  also  against  General  Clinton.  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Brady  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Brandywine 
while  the  names  of  Doyle,  Duffy  and  Ryan  are  inseparably  linked 
to  that  of  Anthony  Wayne,  participating  with  him  in  his  daring  ex- 
ploits at  Stony  Point,  Camden,  Eutaw  and  Cowpens.  These  men 
have  become  known  to  posterity  as  Catholic  patriots,  but  there  are 
countless  others  who  served  equally  nobly  though  their  work  as 
Catholics  has  not  been  recorded. 

Despite  the  strategic  genius  of  Washington  and  the  bravery  of 
his  troops,  little  by  little  the  Americans  were  being  driven  back. 
Each  battle  found  their  ranks  diminished,  each  march  found  their 
force  debilitated.  Defeat  and  England’s  retribution  faced  the  ill- 
clothed  and  wretched  soldiers.  Disheartened,  Washington  exclaimed, 
“If  we  do  not  have  money  and  soldiers  from  France,  our  cause  is 
lost.”  Thus  the  people  who  had  raised  their  voices  in  bitter  re- 
crimination against  the  Catholic  religion  as  “dispersing  impiety, 
bigotry,  persecution,  murder  and  rebellion  through  every  part  of 
the  world,”  now  besought  a Catholic  nation  to  save  them  from  utter 
ruin.  How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord ! 

With  their  fate  resting  in  his  hands  Louis  the  Sixteenth  decided 
to  help  the  colonists  and  in  1780  despatched  an  army  of  5,200 
soldiers  to  the  aid  of  Washington.  Besides  this  force,  among  which 
were  the  Irish  regiments  De  Walsh  and  De  Dillon,  four  fleets  were 
fitted  out. 

With  four  frigates  and  twelve  other  vessels,  Admiral  d’Estaing 
arrived  at  Delaware  Bay  July,  1778,  but  finding  Philadelphia  in 
possession  of  the  British,  sailed  north  destroying  five  English 
frigates  and  two  corvettes  on  the  way.  After  putting  the  English  on 
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the  defensive  and  ending  their  offensive  work  in  Rhode  Island, 
d’Estaing  sailed  on  November  4th,  1778,  to  the  Antilles  and  thence 
against  Savannah  where  the  allied  forces  were  repulsed  with  a loss 
of  700  to  the  French.  Although  defeated,  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  French  fleet  made  futile  the  proposed  expedition  against  the 
southern  colonies  by  which  the  continentals  were  to  be  disunited 
and  thus  cut  off  from  one  another  to  be  the  more  easily  conquered. 

In  March,  1781,  Count  de  Grasse,  in  command  of  a large  fleet, 
left  the  Antilles  with  orders  to  sail  along  the  Atlantic  and  assist  the 
land  forces  under  Rochambeau  and  Washington.  Before  embark- 
ing, the  French  admiral  obtained  a reinforcement  of  3,400  men 
from  the  Governor  and  a loan  of  1,200,000  livres  secured  by  his 
private  fortune.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1781  a crisis 
was  impending  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonists.  Cornwallis,  after  a 
series  of  skirmishes  with  the  continental  army  under  General  Greene 
had  refused  to  follow  the  Americans  into  South  Carolina  and  be- 
gan a marauding  march  through  Virginia.  Unsuccessfully  opposed 
by  the  slim  force  under  Lafayette,  Cornwallis  continued  his  devast- 
ing  tour  when  General  Clinton,  fearing  an  attack  on  New  York  by 
Washington,  ordered  him  to  move  towards  the  coast  so  as  to  be 
ready  with  reinforcements,  should  the  threatened  attack  be  made. 
In  compliance  with  this  plan,  Cornwallis  centered  his  troops  at 
Yorktown.  Washington,  seeing  the  opportunity  thus  presenting 
itself,  decided  to  make  a swoop  upon  Cornwallis,  hoping  to  paralyze 
the  British  in  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.  Covering  up  his  opera- 
tions from  Clinton,  Washington  set  out  by  forced  marches  of  60 
miles  a day  to  join  Lafayette.  Meanwhile  Count  de  Grasse,  with 
almost  supernatural  foresight,  determined  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
as  the  point  of  concentration.  On  September  5th,  he  met  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Admiral  Hood  and  Graves,  hastening  from  New 
York  to  the  assistance  of  Cornwallis.  After  a desperate  encounter 
and  four  days  spent  in  manoeuvering,  de  Grasse  sailed  into  the 
Chesapeake  one  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  allied  armies.  Hem- 
med in  on  land  by  the  American  and  French  forces  and  on  sea  by 
the  French  fleet,  Cornwallis  was  forced  to  surrender  October  9th, 
1781,  and  the  American  Revolution  was  practically  brought  to  a 
close. 

Thus  by  Catholic  help  and  valor  was  made  possible  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  and  the  founding  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Without  the  service  which  was  rendered  by  Catholics  there 
could  have  been  but  one  outcome  to  the  struggle  of  1776 — the  defeat 
and  subjugation  of  the  colonists.  Without  Catholic  help  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  would  have  been  a brave  but  vain  battle  of  ill- 
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equipped  forces  impotent  to  carry  on  a long  struggle  against  the 
might  and  power  of  England. 

By  Catholic  daring  and  enterprise  America  was  discovered,  by 
Catholic  explorers  its  realms  were  traversed  and  its  wealth  and 
beauty  pictured  to  the  world,  by  Jesuit  missionaries  the  light  of 
Christ  was  first  brought  to  its  shores  and  by  Catholic  subjects  its 
first  colony  was  founded.  Now  by  Catholic  help  a glorious  nation 
was  established  on  its  shores. 

Yet  through  it  all  how  plainly  can  be  seen  the  working  of  the 
hand  of  God.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  we  see  the  Catho- 
lic hated,  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  and  debarred  by  heavy  penal- 
ties from  the  exercise  of  his  religion.  But  when  the  generosity  of 
Catholic  France  dispelled  the  gloom  of  a cause  well-nigh  lost  there 
came  a gradual  change,  a softening  in  the  attitude  of  the  colonists 
towards  Catholicism,  So  great  indeed  was  the  transformation  that 
at  the  war’s  close  we  see  the  continental  Congress  attending  Mass 
for  the  soul  of  the  Spanish  agent  M.  Morales  and  again  at  the  “Te 
Deum”  for  victory. 

In  the  light  of  today  the  divinely  inspired  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers receives  wonderful  confirmation.  In  seeming  contradiction 
they  battled  side  by  side  with  the  men  who  fought  lest  the  “ancient 
Protestant  colonies”  be  reduced  to  the  “slavery  of  Catholicity.” 
Yet  their  hope  that  they  might  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow  patriots  who  had  learned  the  true  meaning  of  liberty,  has 
been  signally  realized.  Under  the  beneficent  laws  of  the  nation 
whose  establishment  was  made  possible  only  by  Catholic  assistance, 
Catholic  America  has  grown  to  be  the  loveliest  daughter  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  days  to  come  will  be  her  staunchest  defender. 

But  had  England  with  her  vast  forces  gained  the  ascendency 
over  the  colonies  and  brought  them  to  abject  submission,  would  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  enjoy  the  blessings  she  now  possesses? 
With  the  colonies  still  under  British  rule  would  her  expansion  have 
been  so  great  and  her  glory  so  magnificent  ? Protected  by  her  divine 
Founder  the  Catholic  Church  has  weathered  greater  storms  than  that 
which  broke  upon  her  in  colonial  times.  For  in  the  workings  of 
man,  in  his  self-sufficient  operations,  the  Almighty  has  wrought  the 
fulfillment  of  His  designs  and  has  borne  His  Church  to  triumphal 
peace. 

And  so  marked  by  this  divine  guidance,  so  transcendent  and 
beyond  human  accomplishment  are  the  effects  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution that  with  the  Rev.  J.  Condin,  S.  J.,  we  must  exclaim,  “Al- 
mighty and  everlasting  God,  it  was  Thy  wisdom  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  this  mighty  Republic.”  Joseph  V.  McKee. 


Pat  Slavin’s  Ghost 


THE  walls  of  Junior  Hall  at  Hamford  University  fairly 
trembled  one  November  afternoon  as  Hanlon,  of  Sopho- 
more, came  thundering  down  the  stairs,  taking  the  last 
five  steps  of  every  flight  at  a leap,  and  landing  with  a resounding 
crash.  He  was  plainly  in  a hurry;  and,  after  the  last  landing  was 
reached,  in  rushing  out  through  the  doorway,  he  collided  with  his 
classmate,  Riggs.  “ ’Scuse  it,  George,”  he  shouted,  “didn’t  mean  it — 
big  hurry,”  and  he  started  off  on  a run  toward  the  medical  building. 
“Hey!”  cried  Riggs,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
“What  hit  you?”  Hanlon  slowed  down  to  a walk,  and,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  bellowed  out,  “Two  hours  ‘lab.’  work  to  do — home  on 
the  4.00 — be  back  to-morrow  evening — friend’s  birthday  celebration 
— big  doings.”  And  then,  in  his  haste,  he  tripped  on  the  top  step  of 
the  stoop  and  ran  headlong  into  one  of  the  large  wooden  boxes  which 
were  used  for  the  transportation  of  an  absolute  necessity  for  every 
medical  school,  the  “stiffs.”  “Anything  in  it?”  he  demanded  of 
Enslow,  a medical  student,  as  he  edged  away  from  it,  eyeing  it  sus- 
piciously. “Yep,  a one-armed  guy,”  was  the  reply.  “Much  obliged,” 
said  the  sophomore,  “the  pleasure  is  all  yours ; keep  him.”  And  with 
that  he  entered  the  chemical  laboratory  and  was  soon  hard  at  work. 

An  hour  passed,  but  Hanlon  was  still  busy  with  his  test-tubes. 
Riggs  appeared  in  the  doorway,  bent  upon  ascertaining  how  his 
classmate  was  progressing.  A single  word  sufficed  for  both  his 
greeting  and  his  farewell.  “Phew!”  he  exclaimed;  and,  beating  a 
hasty  retreat  towards  the  locality  of  the  good  fresh  air,  he  informed 
his  fellow  collegians  that  “of  all  the  odoriferous  stenches  he  had  ever 
run  up  against  that  one  which  Hanlon  had  floating  around  in  there 
had  it  on  all  the  others  in  ten  different  ways.”  Unmindful  of  this  in- 
terruption, the  chemist  continued  for  another  hour.  Then,  giving  a 
long  drawn  out  whistle,  like  a big  locomotive  blowing  off  steam  after 
a hard  run,  he,  too,  let  out  some  of  the  healthy,  youthful  energy 
which  had  been  held  in  check  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  closed  the 
drawer  of  his  desk  with  a bang.  So  absorbed  in  his  experiments  had 
he  been  that,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  failed  to  notice  the  abominable 
odor  which  pervaded  the  room.  Now,  however,  he  adverted  to  it  as 
it  assailed  his  nostrils.  “Holy  smoke,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a wry 
face,  “what  a smell !”  and,  dashing  over  to  one  of  the  big  windows,  he 
threw  it  open  a few  feet  both  top  and  bottom.  Then,  pulling  off  his 
white  linen  duster  so  hastily  that  one  of  the  sleeves  went  inside  out, 
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he  hung  it  up  on  the  hook  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  near  the 
open  window,  fastening  one  of  the  front  buttons  to  make  the  duster 
hang  more  neatly.  And,  with  just  about  an  hour  to  the  good,  he  left 
the  building  and  made  for  his  room.  After  a quick  shave  he  threw 
a few  things  into  his  bag,  changed  his  suit  and  then  sprinted  for  the 
train. 

As  Hanlon  neared  Junior  Hall  he  saw  seated  on  the  stoop  a 
group  of  young  men  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  Pat  Slavin.  Pat  was 
a generous  hearted,  good  natured  Irishman,  who,  when  a youth,  had 
left  the  dear  old  Emerald  Isle  with  the  determination  to  make  his 
fortune  in  America.  But  the  death  of  his  young  bride  cast  a cloud 
over  his  life,  and  destroyed  his  ambition,  so  that  he  drifted  from 
place  to  place  without  ever  reaching  any  high  station  in  life.  But  mis- 
fortune had  never  lessened  his  high  sense  of  honor,  and,  sober  and 
steady,  he  was  an  ideal  man  for  the  position  which  he  held,  that  of 
night  watchman  at  Hamford.  He  showed  himself  once  in  a while  in 
the  daytime,  and  on  these  occasions  he  was  always  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  group,  who  listened  with  delight  to  his  rich  fund  of  stories. 
“Hello,  Dick,”  said  Denton,  a Junior,  who  was  somewhat  noted  as  a 
wag,  when  Hanlon  joined  the  party,  “You’ve  just  missed  a treat. 
Professor  Slavin,  the  eminent  authority  on  Spiritualistic  Phenomena, 
has  been  giving  us  a lecture.”  “Yes,”  put  in  Forbes,  “Pat  is  a firm 
believer  in  ghosts.  But  he  declares  that  he  does  not  fear  them  in  the 
least.”  Hanlon  laughed  heartily.  “Oh,  come  now,  Pat,”  he  said,  “if 
you  ever  saw  a ghost  all  the  long-distance  records  that  were  ever 
established  would  be  shattered.  Man  alive,  but  you’d  run.”  “Arra 
wud  oi  now”  responded  the  “professor.”  “The  ghost  never  lived 
as  cud  frighten  me.  Let  him  come  agin  me,  say  oi.  ‘Twud  be  the 
sorry  lookin’  spook  ye’d  have.  Shure  an’  oi’d  give  him  th’  full  av  me 
fist  as  quick  as  oi’d  look  at  him.  Me  afraid  av  ghosts  ?”  “Lookout 
now,  Pat,”  returned  Hanlon,  “there’s  a one-armed  ‘stiff’  in  the  medi- 
cal building  now;  he  may  catch  you  one  of  these  dark  nights.”  Say- 
ing, “so  long  fellows,”  Hanlon  started  off.  “So  long,”  came  in  chorus 
from  the  group,  Slavin  adding,  with  a good  natured  laugh,  “Ye 
young  scamp.”  And  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  the  party  saw 
the  “scamp”  dashing  down  the  path,  with  just  two  minutes  to  catch 
the  4.06. 

That  night  the  moon  did  not  appear,  and  the  November  sky  was 
black  and  threatening.  By  midnight  the  strong  breeze  of  the  evening 
had  developed  into  a gale,  which  swirled  the  fallen  leaves  and 
moaned  dismally  through  the  naked  branches.  Pat  Slavin,  his  head 
bent  against  the  wind,  his  coat  collar  turned  up,  and  the  sparks  from 
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his  glowing  pipe  flying  fitfully  over  his  shoulder,  was  slowly  making 
his  way  toward  the  medical  building.  “ ’Tis  lonely  out  here,”  he 
mused,  “Oi  wish  some  av  thim  youngsters  were  wid  me  now.  Me 
afraid  av  ghosts  ?”  Suddenly  the  pipe  fell  on  the  walk  with  a clatter. 

“Well,  oi’ll  be .”  He  could  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  his  mouth 

was  wide  open,  and  his  bulging  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  third 
floor  of  the  medical  school,  where  the  dissecting  room  was  situated. 
He  could  discern  a faint  gray  object  floating  along.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  form  of  a headless  man,  clad  in  a long  flowing  garment.  Strange 
to  relate,  it  had  but  one  arm,  and  this  it  waved  vigorously.  “ ’Tis 
th’  wan-arrumed  ‘stiff,’  ” gasped  the  watchman,  hastily,  “be  gorra 
’tis  th’  same.”  Slavin  was  not  a coward,  and  remembering  his 
boast  of  the  afternoon,  he  made  a dash  in  the  direction  of  the 
spectre.  He  had  not  gone  a half  dozen  steps  when  the  wind  blew  a 
cloud  of  dust  into  his  eyes,  momentarily  blinding  him.  But  in  that 
moment  the  apparition  vanished.  Pat  was  amazed  and  angered ; he 
clenched  his  teeth  and  picked  up  his  pipe.  “Well,  me  foine  spook, 
ye’ll  not  get  back  this  night  an’  escape  me.”  And  up  and  down  he 
paced  in  front  of  the  building  until  daybreak. 

The  following  morning  the  entire  college  heard,  of  course,  about 
the  sensational  flight  of  the  “wan  arrumed  ‘stiff.’  ” Investigation 
proved,  however,  that  that  individual  was  still  in  the  dissecting  room, 
and  Pat  immediately  became  the  joke  of  Hamford.  Hanlon,  when 
he  returned  on  the  following  afternoon,  heard  the  tale,  and  then 
hunted  up  Slavin.  The  latter  repeated  the  story.  “What  brand  do 
you  drink?”  inquired  the  sophomore,  laughingly.  “Arra,  shure  oi 
didn’t  think  Dick  Hanlon  wud  be  turnin’  agin  me,  too,”  said  the  old 
man  sadly.  “I’m  sorry,  Pat,”  said  Hanlon,  apologetically,  “but,  on 
the  level,  now,  do  you  really  think  that  it  was  a ghost?”  The  watch- 
man jumped  up  from  his  chair.  “If  it  wasn’t  a ghost,  what  th’  divil 
was  it?”  he  demanded.  “Well,  I’ll  do  my  best  to  find  out,”  returned 
the  other ; and  with  that  he  left  him. 

When  the  sophomores  went  to  the  chemistry  laboratory  the  next 
day  they  were  rather  surprised  to  hear  Hanlon  loudly  demanding 
who  in  thunder  had  taken  his  duster.  Systematic  search  proving  of 
no  avail,  the  chemistry  professor  was  informed  of  the  matter.  But 
no  trace  of  the  missing  garment  could  be  found.  It  was  a week  later 
that  Dick  was  walking  in  a little  unfrequented  grove  near  the  build- 
ing when  he  beheld  a white  object  among  the  great  heaps  of  fallen 
leaves.  Going  over  to  it,  he  found  it  to  be  his  missing  duster.  The 
front  button  was  still  fastened,  and  one  arm  was  turned  inside  out. 
Hanlon  pondered  for  a moment,  and  then  laughed  heartily. 
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The  following  morning  the  news  that  a ghost  would  that  after- 
noon attempt  a flight  from  the  dissecting  room  sped  through  Ham- 
ford.  Five  hours  later  a large  throng  gathered  near  at  that  place. 
“You  see,”  Hanlon  explained,  “I  forgot  to  close  the  window.  I left 
it  just  as  it  is  now.  Remember  the  wind  that  night  ? The  front  being 
fastened,  a sort  of  balloon  was  formed.  Now  watch!”  He  hurried 
into  the  laboratory,  and  by  vigorous  use  of  a bellows  borrowed  from 
the  physics  room,  succeeded  in  blowing  the  duster  from  its  hook. 
Upward  it  sailed,  and  a long  drawn-out  “Yea”  went  up  from  the 
crowd  as  the  one-armed  garment  began  to  float  out  of  the  top  of  the 
window.  But  the  wind  was  not  strong  enough,  and  the  affair  col- 
lapsed. The  experiment,  although  not  entirely  successful,  thor- 
oughly convinced  the  audience  for  all  that.  And  thus  the  great 
mystery  of  Pat  Slavin’s  ghost  was  solved. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 


Washington 

1732-1799. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  oh  mighty  Ship  of  State, 

Now  trusted  with  a hundred  million  souls; 

For  guidance,  as  the  tossing  Time-wave  rolls, 

Make  Washington  the  North-star  of  thy  fate. 

And  may  each  Captain  chosen  ever  feel 
The  lessons  of  thy  primal  leader’s  life, 

Partake  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  zeal, 

His  breadth  of  mind,  his  zealous  patriot  strife. 

He  labored  well  to  plan  and  shape  and  build 

Thy  frame  which  hath  attained  such  mammoth  size, 

And  saw  thy  hulk  at  launching  freely  spilled 
With  blood  of  men  who  hearkened  Freedom’s  cries. 

Oh  wondrous  Ship  of  State  till  Time  is  done, 

Ride  in  the  course  mapped  out  by  Washington. 

Edward  M.  Betowski. 


The  Christmas  Play 

N The  Fool’s  Bauble,”  by  John  D.  McCarthy,  S.  J., 
’96,  to  one  who  has  witnessed  the  Fordham  Dramatic  As- 
sociation’s  later  plays,  proved  entertaining,  instructive 
and  interesting  to  a degree  exceeding  that  of  the  dramas  produced 
at  the  University  in  any  of  the  later  years.  It  is  a story  of  the  ulti- 
mate success  and  good  fortune  which  came  to  a faithful  friend  of  the 
good  King  Rene  of  Provence  after  he  had  undergone  trials  and 
hardships,  and  had  overcome  temptations  to  betray  his  duty  towards 
his  king. 

The  character  of  D’Angoulord  stands  out  prominently  in  the 
play  as  one,  who  is  first  of  all  a good  man,  and  then  a man  of  courage. 
A true  leader,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  turning  the  tide  of  events  in  his 
favor.  There  is  a marked  difference  between  the  character  which 
“In  The  Fool’s  Bauble”  stands  out  and  the  hero  of  the  modem  play. 

The  play  evidenced  to  old  Fordham  men  that  in  her  young  men 
Fordham  has  a wealth  of  dramatic  talent  more  abundant  than  that 
which  existed  in  many  of  the  years  past.  A distinguishing  feature 
of  the  play,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  one,  is  this  evidence  of  plenteous 
talent  which  the  dramatic  association  has  shown  she  enjoys. 

It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  particular  one  who  deserves  a 
larger  share  of  praise  than  his  fellows.  It  is  impossible  to  select  any 
one  as  the  object  of  adverse  criticism.  From  Le  Feignant,  the  Jes- 
ter, to  the  pages  who  held  the  train  of  King  Rene,  all  portrayed  the 
different  characters  assigned  to  them  well  and  in  a manner  above 
criticism.  However,  because  of  the  difficult  parts  which  they  filled, 
and  the  hard  work  which  the  preparation  for  the  same  must  have 
occasioned,  as  well  as  the  strain  which  necessarily  followed,  special 
mention,  it  would  seem,  must  be  given  to  several. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  character,  and  the  one  most  difficult 
to  portray,  was  that  of  Le  Feignant,  the  Jester,  at  once  a fool,  a wit 
and  a genius.  James  T.  M.  Dunn,  of  the  class  of  1914,  sustaining 
the  reputation  which  he  so  well  established  as  Lady  Macbeth  a year 
previous,  cannot  be  too  highly  lauded  for  his  excellent  work.  Difficult 
as  it  was,  during  the  time  that  he  was  on  the  stage  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  character  he  was  assuming. 

Edwin  S.  Murphy,  '14,  as  Count  Armand  D’Angoulord,  Prime 
Minister  to  Rene,  must  be  accorded  a full  measure  of  praise.  His 
voice,  which  seemed  to  have  developed  since  his  last  appearance,  was 
particularly  pleasing  and  well  fitted  for  his  part.  His  good  acting 
showed,  perhaps,  the  most  marked  improvement  and  cannot  be  criti- 
cised even  in  the  smallest  detail. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13,  made  the  character  of  the  Fop,  Flori- 
mond  De  Bellefontaine,  important  by  the  finished  manner  of  his 
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work.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  no  one  in  the  entire  cast  portrayed 
the  character  assigned  to  him  better  than  he  did. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  ’12,  as  de  Moripont,  leader  of  Rene’s 
forces,  must  be  complimented  upon  the  excellent  manner  of  his  act- 
ing. The  part,  important  to  the  plot,  in  the  play  would  still  be  unim- 
portant, were  it  not  for  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Ahern  performed. 

It  would  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  David  C.  Brooks 
played  the  part  of  Louis  XI.,  King  of  France,  that  it  was  not  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  he  had  appeared  in  that  particular  role.  The  per- 
fection of  his  lines,  his  ease  and  natural  manner  on  the  stage  indi- 
cated either  that  he  was  a finished  actor,  familiar  with  the  lines  from 
previous  intimacy,  or  that  the  corridors,  study  hall  and  college 
grounds  for  weeks  prior  had  resounded  to  the  cackling  laugh  of  the 
French  king. 

Paul  J.  Lannin,  ’15,  though  his  part  called  for  but  few  appear- 
ances as  Rene,  the  good  king  of  Provence,  deserves  special  praise. 
His  acting  in  the  scene  where  he  learns  of  his  betrayal  was  excep- 
tionally good,  and  won  for  him  much  applause. 

Preston  F.  Walsh,  ’15,  as  De  Soury,  a friend  of  de  Moripont, 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  mentioning  those  to  whom  praise  must  be 
given.  His  acting  was  of  a high  and  promising  character. 

William  J.  Jackson  and  Cyril  B.  Egan,  as  Gaspar  and  Fran- 
cois, respectively,  during  the  short  time  that  they  appeared  on  the 
stage,  acquitted  themselves  with  considerable  credit. 

George  S.  Kelly,  as  Vincent  de  Perivaux,  indicated  that  the 
senior  class  was  not  wanting  in  its  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
play.EDWARD  M.  Betowski  and  John  C.  Mulcahy,  both  of  1915, 
gave  promise  that  the  dramatic  association  will  not  be  without  ma- 
terial in  the  next  few  years. 

The  play,  as  a whole,  should  not  have  been  missed  by  any  of 
old  Fordham  men.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  alumni,  when  return- 
ing to  Fordham  to  witness  a play,  to  stand  in  the  halls  and  corridors 
after  the  performance  and  say  to  a member  of  the  faculty  that  may 
have  been  there  during  the  time  that  he  was  a student,  or  to  some  of 
his  fellow  classmates  who  may  have  come  back  with  him,  “Oh,  the 
plays  here  now  do  not  approach  the  plays  which  we  used  to  give.” 
Had  he  been  present  on  the  19th  of  December  he  would  have  come 
away  feeling,  first,  regret  that  during  his  time  no  opportunity  had 
been  given  him  to  witness  a play  of  the  character  of  “In  The  Fool’s 
Bauble,”  and  secondly ; that  Fordham  has  improved  in  size,  number 
of  students,  quality  of  her  scholarship  and  in  the  dramatic  turn  of 
her  students.  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  ’07. 


The  Peace  Banquet 

The  room  was  decked  with  laurels  green, 
And  many  peace  flags  waved  between ; 
Proclaiming  to  the  coming  year 
That  everlasting  peace  was  here. 

In  spite  of  strife  and  shameful  row, 

The  peaceful  feast  stands  ready  now  : 

At  first  it  had  been  cause  of  hate, 

For  Astor  had  asked  ten  a plate. 

But  said  the  pax  committee,  “No ! 

We’re  out  to  make  a little  dough : 

So  at  the  Waldorf  we  can  dine, 

And  get  big  feed  for  eight  or  nine.” 

With  much  ado  the  hall  at  last 
Is  ready  for  the  great  repast. 

The  table  in  this  peace  abode 

Just  groans  and  creaks  beneath  its  load 

Of  lobster,  wine  and  flesh  of  deer, 

With  punch  and  ale  to  bring  good  cheer. 
And  high  upon  that  table  stood 
An  object  hated  since  the  flood; 

The  cause  of  many  wounds  and  scars. 

It  is  the  gruesome  spear  of  Mars. 

Accursed  dirk,  your  days  are  o’er ; 

You’ll  drink  of  human  blood  no  more, 

For  at  the  peace  Apostle’s  nod 
Turned  plough  you’ll  till  the  fertile  sod! 

Into  this  hall  the  guests  now  come, 

Timing  their  steps  to  fife  and  drum. 

Each  wears  around  his  peaceful  heart 
Long  cloak  from  which  he  will  not  part. 
And  dagger  glances  casting  round 
Sits  in  his  place  without  a sound. 

First  all  upon  the  table  stared; 

Then  turned,  and  at  each  other  glared. 

But  many  seats  were  vacant  still 
That  no  one  could  be  found  to  fill. 
Ambassadors  both  one  and  all, 

Regrets  had  sent,  they  dare  not  call ! 

E’en  Roosevelt  had  with  clever  skill, 
Declared  that  he  had  ta’en  his  fill, — 

To  urge  was  vain ; to  peaceful  show 
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Good  Teddy  could  not,  would  not  go. 
Outside  in  special  room  apart, 

With  sturdy  arm  and  stalwart  heart, 

Squads  of  police  in  waiting  stand, 

Each  with  a nignt-stick  in  his  hand. 

For  in  his  heart  each  giant  knew 
He’d  soon  have  desperate  work  to  do. 

And  now  and  then  at  dishes’  sound 
Each  clasped  his  club  more  tightly  round. 
Nor  were  these  bludgeons  only  strong 
But  each  big  stick  was  three  foot  long! 
Meanwhile  each  guest  in  silence  fed, 

For  not  a word  had  yet  been  said ; 

But  plain  ’twas  once  the  feast  was  done, 
That  matters  could  not  smoothly  run. 

For  jealousy  was  brimming  high, 

And  vengeance  gleaming  in  each  eye. 

The  cause  indeed  we  cannot  tell, 

But  soon  arose  a fearful  yell, 

And  now  a hundred  voices  cry : 

“Taft  and  Andy  ate  the  pie!” 

But  others  cried  “The  pie  is  stole — 

’Twas  Teddy  hooked  it  on  his  pole!” 

Still  others  shouted  “That’s  a lie, 

The  peace  Apostle  ate  the  pie!” 

But  others  swore  they’d  prove  or  die, 

“That  it  was  Teddy  stole  the  pie!” 

Now  some  begin  to  shake  and  shiver, 

As  cries  are  heard,  “Cut  out  his  liver!” 
While  others  by  Apollo  swear 
They’ll  go  and  shoot  the  Teddy  Bear. 

At  those  who  want  him  pulled  asunder 
Andy  roars  in  voice  of  thunder, 

“Beware!  Beware!  Ye  villains;  know 
That  all  men  dread  me  as  a foe. 

Stand  back,  base  cads ! Have  ye  forgot 
The  bloody  lesson  I once  taught? 

Of  those  who  struck  at  hunger’s  call 
Whom  I mowed  down  with  blade  and  ball  ? 
And  even  though  sweet  peace  I love, 

And  have  brought  here  the  precious  dove, 
And  even  though  my  limbs  be  old, 

And  my  blue  blood  be  thin  and  cold, 

I’ll  show  you  knaves,  who  war  so  fear, 
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That  Andy  still  can  wield  a spear ! 

And  that  when  other  forces  fail, 

War  shall,  and  must  at  last  prevail !” 

As  thus  the  peace  apostle  spoke, 

He  drew  from  underneath  his  cloak 
A heavy  claymore  sharp  and  bright, 

And  slashed  and  cut  to  left  and  right. 

Nor  had  the  warrior’s  boast  been  vain, 

For  every  stroke  brought  yells  of  pain ; 
And  at  each  well-directed  blow 
Off  came  the  head  of  rebel  foe. 

Aroused  the  diners  quick  divide, 

And  range  themselves  on  either  side; 
While  some  own  Andy  for  their  chief, 

Still  others  shout  “Strike  down  the  thief !’’ 
These  last,  whom  Andy  called  the  knaves, 
Were  marshalling  under  Temple  Graves. 
Each  side  for  battle  now  prepares, 

Nor  were  they  taken  unawares ; 

As  off  the  cloaks  were  quickly  peeled, 
There  stood  the  axe  and  sword  revealed ! 
Aghast  some  at  the  sight  grew  pale, 

For  most  had  on  thick  coats  of  mail : 
Transformed  they  stand  in  war  array, 

Each  warrior  ready  for  the  fray  ; 

The  bands  among  themselves  agree 
They’ll  make  the  foe  in  terror  flee. 

Being  armed  with  sword  instead  of  gun, 
Each  forward  charges  on  the  run: 

As  mighty  waves  break  on  the  rock, 

So  Andy’s  forces  felt  the  shock ; 

As  waves  rush  back  impelled  by  storm, 
Again  their  shattered  lines  they  form. 
Then  Andy  wheeled  his  lines  about, 

And  charged  again  with  blow  and  shout. 
Arose  afresh  the  battle  clang, 

As  sword  on  axe  and  armor  rang. 

And  every  time  they  part  or  meet 
The  clash  is  heard  out  on  the  street. 

Some  hand  to  hand  became  engaged, 

As  back  and  forth  the  battle  raged. 

Poor  Bill,  when  anger  first  arose, 

Besought  them  not  to  come  to  blows ; 
And  though  hard  feelings  rose  the  while, 
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He  sat  there  still,  but  lost  his  smile; 

But  since  the  battle  had  begun 
He  thought  it  all  too  late  to  run. 

And  though  he  has  resolved  to  stay, 

He’d  not  join  in  the  bloody  fray. 

But  seeing  Andy’s  boys  retreat, 

Next  instant  he  is  on  his  feet; 

His  eye  for  weapons  glances  round, 

Nor  sword,  nor  axe  can  there  be  found. 

Alas  he  thinks,  it  is  too  late 
To  save  poor  Andy  from  his  fate; 

But  Andy’s  cry  upon  him  jars, 

He  snatches  up  the  spear  of  Mars ! 

And  every  time  he  swings  it  round, 

A dozen  foes  gasp  on  the  ground. 

The  victory’s  won  without  a doubt, 

Behold  the  vanquished  in  the  rout ! 

For  ere  a hundred  foes  lay  dead, 

The  rest  through  doors  and  windows  fled ! 

Then  on  his  knees  for  mercy  craves, 

Whom  do  you  think,  but  Temple  Graves! 

“Oh  treacherous  foe!  For  Justice  sake, 

Your  head,”  cries  Andy,  “off  I’ll  take !” 

And  off  that  head  had  surely  come, 

Had  not  arose  a frightful  hum; 

And  straight  the  “Strong  Squad”  raging  all 
Rushed  in  to  clear  the  bloody  hall. 

As  happened  many  a time  before, 

The  cops  came  when  the  fight  was  o’er. 

Aggrieved  they  burn  with  rage  and  shame, 

Though  truly  they  are  not  to  blame; 

For  when  resolved  their  foes  to  gore, 

The  guests  had  locked  and  barred  the  door. 

The  victors,  too,  take  flight  in  haste, 

None  wishing  of  the  clubs  to  taste ; 

But  since  the  cops  are  at  their  heels, 

Aloud  for  mercy  each  appeals ; 

Poor  Andy’s  hair  is  trickling  red, 

For  cruel  sticks  have  found  his  head ! 

When  summoned  to  the  court  next  day, 

He  must  explain  the  bloody  fray! 

And  as  his  head  is  racked  with  pain, 

“Big  feast !”  cries  he,  “Oh  ne’er  again !” 

Owen  Reilly,  ’14. 


His  Mission 


ONLY  four  miles  yet  to  go!  My  heart  leaped  with  fierce 
exultation  as  I thought  what  lay  at  my  journey’s  end.  The 
paddle  tingled  beneath  my  fingers  and  the  light  canoe  flew 
like  a live  thing  over  the  rippling  wavelets.  The  broad  face  of  the 
stream  was  blushing  a rosy  red  from  the  kiss  of  the  morning  sun, 
but  I was  utterly  oblivious  to  all  of  nature’s  beauties ; the  song  of 
the  lark,  as  it  heralded  the  approaching  day,  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  wild  rose  spent  its  fragrance  in  vain,  for  all 
my  heart  and  mind,  my  very  being,  was  absorbed  in  one  thought, 
revenge.  “Revenge” — that  harshest  of  words  fell  with  a caressing 
cadence  in  my  ears ; revenge  on  the  one-time  friend  who  had  betrayed 
my  trust  in  him ; revenge  a thousand  times  greater  since  once  he  had 
been  my  friend.  All  my  varied  feelings  of  the  night  before,  my 
anger,  disappointment,  grief,  were  concentrated  in  that  one  idea; 
not  all  heaven  and  earth,  it  seemed,  could  divert  me  from  my  pur- 
pose. 

But  so  do  we  often  plan,  but  a hidden  Providence,  sometimes 
kind,  sometimes  harsh,  often  thwarts  us  in  our  plans.  For  swift  as 
were  the  wings  of  Revenge,  the  wings  of  Disaster  were  swifter  yet, 
and  even  as  I sped  along,  full  of  confidence,  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
seemed  suddenly  to  dash  up  into  my  very  face,  and  the  jagged  edge 
of  a black  and  ugly  rock  was  for  a moment  visible  through  the  huge 
hole  in  my  fragile  bark.  The  next  moment  the  cool  waters  of  the 
stream  were  bathing  my  heated  brow,  and,  as  I sank  to  the  yellow 
sands  below,  the  thought  of  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  sleep  on  a 
bed  of  such  softness  and  beauty,  occurred  to  me.  But  love  of  life 
was  strong,  and  the  thought  that  if  I died  my  false  friend  would  go 
his  way  unpunished,  drove  from  my  mind  any  idea  I may  have  enter- 
tained of  bidding  adieu  to  this  world. 

The  swim  to  shore  was  short,  and  I met  with  unexpected  assist- 
ance in  my  scramble  up  the  rocky  bank.  An  old  man,  whose  deeply 
furrowed  face,  a register,  it  almost  seemed,  of  centuries,  not  of 
years,  belied  his  still  fairly  active  figure;  whose  snow-white  hair, 
which  fell  in  abundance  on  his  shoulders,  and  whose  long  and  silky 
beard,  reaching  nearly  to  his  waist,  made  a picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, seized  my  arm  and  helped  me  to  clamber  over  the  edge  of 
the  bank  in  safety.  Then,  without  a word,  he  led  me  to  a little  hut, 
and  set  for  me,  before  a fire  blazing  in  a rude  hearth,  the  only  chair 
of  which  his  habitation  boasted.  Still  too  astonished  to  speak,  I 
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watched  him  with  a sort  of  superstitious  awe  as  he  busied  himself 
in  preparing  a steaming  drink  for  me,  and  it  was  only  when  I was 
sipping  it  that  the  silence  between  us  was  broken  for  the  first  time. 
And  thus  it  was  that  in  a strangely  monotonous  tone  of  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  hold  converse  with  his  fellow  men,  he  addressed  me  the 
following  words : 

“Art  thou  he  in  whom  I am  to  make  restitution  for  my  sin?  For 
behold  through  me  was  one  lost;  I have  prayed  that  through  me  one 
might  be  saved.  For  three  score  years  and  ten  have  I watched  and 
prayed  ; listen  thou  to  the  cause  of  an  old  man’s  supplication.” 

Had  I wished  to,  1 could  not  help  listening,  for  I was  as  if 
hypnotized  by  the  spell  of  his  glittering  eyes.  He  had  seated  him- 
self before  the  fire,  tailor  fashion,  and  the  red  gleam  of  the  flames 
brought  into  prominence  every  feature  of  his  remarkable  face.  I felt 
a strange  thrill  of  mysterious  awe  as  he  began  his  story,  and,  as  he 
spoke,  the  emotions  which  expressed  themselves  on  his  features, 
seamed  as  they  were  by  care  and  time,  were  reflected  in  my  own  soul. 
Like  one  in  a dream,  who  tries  to  speak  and  cannot,  I had  essayed 
to  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  his  question,  but  the  words  would  not 
come,  so  I was  perforce  silent.  But  he  apparently  had  not  looked 
for  an  answer,  for,  after  a moment  or  two  of  seeming  abstraction,  he 
went  on  with  his  tale. 

“Years  ago  I was  young  and  strong,  aye  handsome,  too,  and, 
like  every  youth,  ambitious.  My  father  had  been  a man  of  promi- 
nence, and  through  his  influence  I obtained  a good  position,  with 
every  opportunity  to  mount  the  ladder  of  success.  I had  hosts  of 
friends,  and  in  the  bank  where  I was  employed  was  a favorite  with 
everybody,  from  the  president  down  to  the  messenger  boy.  Never 
had  prospects  been  brighter;  and  my  youthful  ambition  looked  out 
towards  a cloudless  sky.  Suddenly  misfortune  dealt  me  a crushing 
blow.  I was  accused  of  theft.  The  missing  box  of  securities,  to 
which  I alone  had  had  access,  was  found  neatly  hidden  away  in  my 
bureau.  Every  circumstance  was  against  me,  and  the  bank  officials 
had  nothing  to  do  but  dismiss  me,  though  in  consideration  of  my  past 
services  they  refrained  from  prosecution.  Shutting  myself  up  in  my 
own  house,  shunned  by  all  except  an  old  family  servant,  I lived  the 
life  of  a recluse,  my  time  divided  between  sickening  spells  of  despair 
and  wild  fits  of  anger.” 

“About  three  months  after  my  downfall,  by  a mere  accident,  I 
heard  that  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  in  a frenzy  of  jealousy  at  my 
success,  had  stolen  the  box  and  hidden  it  where  it  was  found.  I met 
him  soon  after  and  accused  him  of  the  deed.  On  his  knees  he  begged 
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my  forgiveness.  And  as  he  knelt  before  me  I spurned  him  and  his 
prayer  and  drove  him  from  the  house.  The  next  day  the  news  was 
brought  that  he  was  dead ; in  despair  he  had  committed  suicide,  and 
it  was  then  the  full  force  of  those  words : “Forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,”  first  struck  me.  All 
that  night  I prayed  to  learn  how  I should  make  amends,  and  when 
morning  came  I set  out  on  my  pilgrimage  to  give  to  God  a soul  in 
return  for  the  one  I had  taken  away.  “To  revenge  is  human,  to  for- 
give divine,”  is  the  text  I have  preached  for  three  score  years  and 
ten.  “To  revenge — is  human — , to  forgive — divine — .” 

His  voice  trailed  away  into  silence;  his  head  fell  forward.  I was 
alone  with  my  thoughts.  For  ages,  it  seemed,  I sat  there,  while  the 
emotions  stirred  up  by  the  old  man’s  tale  chilled  the  ardor  of  my  pas- 
sion for  revenge.  And  when  the  fire  had  burnt  itself  out  I was  able  to 
thank  God  for  the  wonderful  mercy  he  had  shown  me,  and  to  say 
with  all  sincerity:  “To  revenge  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.”  Then, 
with  a deep  sigh  of  relief  and  thanksgiving,  I turned  to  my  pre- 
server, and,  fascinated,  froze  to  my  seat.  His  white  old  head  was 
raised  from  his  hands,  a light  ineffable  shone  on  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  gleamed  with  the  radiance  of  another  world,  as  slowly  and  softly 
the  words  came  from  his  shrunken  throat  “To  revenge — is  human — 
to — forgive — divine.”  Even  while  the  last  syllable  was  yet  sounding 
his  head  fell  forward  once  more,  never  to  rise  again.  He  had  ful- 
filled his  mission.  Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 


The  Saddest  Words 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
The  saddest,  you’ll  agree, 

Appear  on  bank-cheques  now  and  then 
With  symbols  large  “N.  G.” 

Edw.  Gilleran,  '13. 


The  Prize 

Why  do  we  through  painful  years 
Strive,  in  sorrow  and  in  tears, 

Toil  all  day  from  dawn  to  dark? 
Would  you  know  the  blessed  mark? 
’Tis  Heaven. 


William  A.  Dunn,  T3. 


The  Bereft  Army 

The  little  toy  fort  still  grimly  stands, 

And  its  little  flag  floats  on  high; 

Its  guns  still  threaten  the  hostile  bands 
That  may  perchance  draw  nigh. 

The  little  toy  soldiers  still  keep  guard 
Against  the  nursery  wall, 

With  muscles  steady  and  muskets  ready, 

Awaiting  the  battle’s  call. 

Yes,  the  fortress  is  ready,  with  men  beside, 

And  the  battle  might  now  begin ; 

But  no  general’s  there  to  guide  the  men 
Midst  the  maze  of  the  murky  din. 

“New  Orders”  were  sent  by  an  angel  aide, 

And,  like  a warrior  true, 

The  general  sped,  ere  the  night  was  dead, 

To  carry  his  orders  through. 

Now  the  little  toy  fort  still  grimly  stands, 

As  ever  it  stood  before, 

All  ready  to  rout  the  hostile  bands 
That  may  threaten  it  in  war ; 

But  silence  reigns  in  the  warlike  camp, 

And  hushed  is  the  warrior  band ; 

Long,  long  years  through,  to  duty  true, 

They  wait  for  a command. 

W.  J.  Kearney. 


Illusions 


“Oft  in  the  stilly  night 

Ere  slumbers  chain  has  bound  me 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me.” 

TO  our  mind,  no  poet  who  has  used  the  English  language  as 
a medium  of  expression  for  his  inspiration,  has  attained 
such  a perfection  of  correspondence  between  melody  and 
word  as  Thomas  Moore,  from  whose  work  the  preceding  quotation 
is  culled.  The  harmonies  of  his  verse  would  form  an  ever  pleasant 
subject  of  study,  still  it  is  not  of  them  we  wish  to  write,  but  rather 
of  an  idea,  nonsensical  and  irrelevant  enough,  perhaps,  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  editorial  mind  by  the  above  stanza.  Let  us  put 
it  in  the  form  of  a phantasy.  The  other  day,  having  finished  an 
afternoon’s  work  in  the  sanctum,  we  started  down  stairs  about  five 
o’clock.  Just  as  we  were  stepping  off  the  last  stair  of  the  grand 
staircase  in  the  administration  building,  we  heard  a faint  sound 
which  seemed  to  resemble  a very  very  minute  snore.  Astounded  at 
hearing  this  unaccustomed  noise  in  such  a place  we  began  a search 
for  the  intruder  and  at  last  our  efforts  were  rewarded.  There 
snuggled  up  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  curve  of  the  balustrade 
was  a little  man,  no  bigger  than  my  big  finger.  He  was  dressed  all 
in  black,  his  cheeks  were  pale  and  thin  and  as  a last  touch  to  his 
sombre  appearance,  he  was  fast  asleep.  We  were  at  first  astonished 
to  see  such  an  apparition,  but  at  last,  anxious  for  further  develop- 
ments, we  reached  down  and  taking  his  tiny  shoulder  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  our  right  hand  we  shook  him  gently.  He 
awoke  suddenly,  gazed  at  us  with  a sorrowful  expression  in  his 
big  sleepy  eyes  and  then  said  in  a wee  small  voice : 

“Why  do  you  waken  me  so  rudely?”  Celtic-like,  our  reply 
was  a question  also. 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  mean  by  falling  asleep  in  such 
a hallowed  spot?” 

“Who  am  I,  eh?  Well  you  must  be  a new  one  or  you  would 
never  ask  such  a question  as  that.  Young  man,  I am  Tradition,  and, 
as  for  sleeping  here,  I have  done  so  for  years  and  until  now  have 
done  so  undisturbed.  In  fact  they  liked  to  have  me  around  as  a mas- 
cot. Go  away  now  and  let  me  sleep.”  His  eyes  closed  and  he  became 
dead  to  the  world.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  leave  him 
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there,  so  we  went  out  by  the  old  east  door  on  to  the  quadrangle.  And 
there  we  paused  awhile.  It  was  a typical  Fordham  twilight,  sub- 
dued yet  glowing  with  such  beautiful  intensity  that  it  seemed  to  us 
to  be  of  all  lights  the  most  ethereal.  Still  as  we  gazed  at  those  dear 
old  buildings  bathed  in  such  gentle  radiance ; as  we  breathed  in  the 
crisp,  pure  air  that  came  across  the  campus  our  blood  boiled  within 
us  to  think  that  Fordham  harbored  within  its  walls,  yea,  even  consid- 
ered as  a mascot,  that  conceited  little  hypnotist,  Tradition.  That’s 
what’s  the  matter,  fellows ; that’s  what  makes  the  place  seem  dead. 
It’s  because  we  are  always  living  in  the  past  that  the  future  looks  so 
gloomy.  We  are  ever  repeating,  “Oh,  they  did  that  better  ten  years 
ago.”  We  are  always  talking  of  the  teams  that  were  and  forget 
those  that  really  need  our  support.  Come  out  of  the  dream-world 
and  get  into  the  actual.  See  what  you  should  do  and  want  to  do, 
and  not  what  they  have  done  in  the  past,  unless,  of  course,  you  look 
back  upon  former  achievements  merely  to  measure  how  far  ahead 
you  are  yourself.  And,  above  all  else,  stop  hero-worship.  Make 
every  man  understand,  whether  he  has  been  here  ten  years  or  only 
ten  days,  that  you  are  all  from  Missouri ; that  they  have  to  show 
you,  not  by  past  performances  but  by  present  ones,  and,  finally,  that 
we  won’t  tolerate  individual  effort  unless  it  forms  a part  of  that 
great  striving  for  accomplishment  which  in  our  hearts  we  dedicate  to 
our  Alma  Mater.  Memory  and  the  light  of  other  days  are  fine 
things,  but,  as  the  peot  himself  said,  they  precede  slumber.  Look  out 
for  them,  men  of  Fordham. 

SIMPLICITY. 

“Thou  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 
Thy  soul’s  immensity.” 

The  greater  triumphs  of  any  form  of  endeavor  are  nearly  always 
simple.  It  is  a pregnant,  subtle  quality  which  pervades  all  excel- 
lence ; it  is  more  magnificent  than  splendor  because  the  senses  having 
but  one  object  of  apprehension  give  the  intellect  an  idea  which  may 
claim  its  thorough  and  undivided  attention.  Simplicity  is  the  dom- 
inant note  in  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  the  guiding  star  in  the  political 
development  of  Europe  and  the  foundation  of  the  democracy  of 
America.  Everywhere  the  common  trend,  found  in  all  true  litera- 
ture, science  and  art,  is  towards  that  which  is  lasting  and  true;  in 
other  words,  towards  the  simple.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  example  that 
can  be  given  of  the  power  of  this  quality,  is  the  figure  of  the  Christ 
who  by  the  very  simplicity  of  His  mission,  His  teachings  and  His  life 
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conquered  a scoffing  world.  This  unique  spirit  which  pervades  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men  and  tranforms  them  into  something  higher, 
has  kept  equal  pace,  from  the  moment  of  its  earthly  conception  at 
Bethlehem,  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  the  means  of  its 
perpetuation  has  been  the  Catholic  priesthood  which,  every  day,  all 
over  the  world,  holds  aloft  for  our  admiration  the  inherent  sim- 
plicity of  the  Son  of  God.  To  admire  is  one  thing;  to  share  is 
another.  The  first  is  a free  act;  the  second  is  a gift  and  it  is  of  this 
that  we  would  make  mention  here. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
diocese  of  New  York  and,  for  that  matter,  upon  the  United  States  at 
large,  an  unusual  honor  in  the  raising  of  Archbishop  Farley  to  the 
Cardinalate.  The  pages  of  our  periodicals  have  been  filled  with 
descriptions  of  the  event,  and  eulogies  upon  the  character  of  the  man. 
Their  falsity  or  truth  does  not  concern  us.  We  wish  only  to  point 
out  that  the  new  Cardinal  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  one 
mark  of  true  greatness,  an  unaffected  simplicity.  That  is  the  high- 
est praise  that  we  can  offer.  We  can  not  attempt  to  express  our  con- 
gratulations in  a different  or  better  way  than  that  of  older  and  wiser 
men  who  have  preceded  us ; we  can  add  nothing  to  the  hopes,  already 
uttered,  respecting  Cardinal  Farley’s  future,  but  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  offensive  for  us  to  ask  of  Fordham’s  greatest  alumnus  that  he 
may  sometimes,  forgetting  all  cares  and  present  honors,  look  far 
back  in  the  past  to  where  he  encountered  those  influences  and  in- 
spirations which  formed  and  strengthened  his  native  simplicity ; and 
that  he  may  remember  with  the  keenest  pleasure 

“those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 

Are  yet  a master-light  of  all  our  seeing.” 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  T 2. 


News  of  the  Month 


On  the  occasion  of  Archbishop  Farley's  elevation  to  the  Car- 
dinalship,  the  Parthenian  Sodality,  of  which  he  had  been  a devoted 
member  during  his  years  at  Fordham,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Reverend  Director,  Father 
O’Laughlin,  received  holy  communion  in  a body 
for  him,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Sodality  the  following  congratu- 
latory letter  was  sent  to  Rome : 


Sodality 

Notes 


To  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  John  M.  Farley: 

Your  Eminence : 

The  Parthenian  Sodality  of  Fordham  University  recalls  with 
pride  and  pleasure  your  reception  as  one  of  its  members  on  Novem- 
ber the  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  begs  leave  to 
offer  its  sincerest  congratulations  on  the  high  dignity  to  which,  by 
the  election  of  Christ’s  Vicar,  you  have  been  raised. 

The  Sodality  desires  to  offer  to  your  Eminence  the  only  gift 
in  its  power  to  bestow,  yet  one  which  you  will,  it  knows,  most  highly 
appreciate.  It  will  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a body  and  pray  that 
as  you  take  your  place  among  the  empurpled  Princes  of  the  church 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  robe  you  in  the  still  brighter  flame  of  His  wis- 
dom and  charity,  to  be  a pillar  of  fire  in  the  sight  of  all  God’s  people. 

Joseph  F.  Doyle, 

Simon  A.  Malone, 

John  Flanigan, 

Gerald  McLaughlin, 

William  Kearns, 

Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J. 

In  reply  to  the  above  the  following  letter  from  Cardinal  Farley 
was  received : 


To  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Doyle,  Prefect,  and  members  of  the  Parthenian 

Sodality  of  Fordham : 

My  Dear  Friends : 

I beg  to  acknowledge  your  very  kind  letter,  dated  from  the  old 
college  I love  so  well,  and  I thank  you  sincerely  for  the  expression  of 
good-will  contained  therein. 

It  is  a real  pleasure  to  go  back  and  live  again  the  ancient  days, 
as  I of  ten  do,  and  as  I did  when  I read  your  communication.  And  in 
regard  to  the  Parthenian  I have  very  vivid  recollections.  The  Chapel 
and  the  prayers  recited  there  by  the  Sodalists ; the  singing  which  I 
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thought  excellent;  the  prefect  in  my  time,  Mr.  Charles  Phillips, 
now  of  New  York,  and  the  moderator  of  the  Sodality,  Father  Pat- 
rick Dealy,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are  all  clear  before  me,  bright 
reminders  of  a time  when  a Cardinal’s  hat  was  far  away  and  only 
strict  attention  to  duty  and  a great  devotion  to  a great  common 
friend,  the  Blessed  Lady,  were  the  objects  cultivated.  These  are 
sweet  memories  to  me,  and  such  memories  in  kind,  believe  me,  my 
dear  friends,  will  be  yours  in  the  aftertimes  of  life  when  you  come  to 
look  back,  as  I do,  and  bless  those  who  had  me  in  charge.  Your 
names,  talents  and  worth  may  be  sung  in  high  places,  but  you  will 
find  a deeper  satisfaction,  I think,  in  having  them  recorded  as  mem- 
bers of  your  Sodality,  on  the  tablets  which  used  to  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  old  Sodality  chapel. 

And  so  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  you  write  and  tell  me  I am  re- 
membered, even  as  I remember  Fordham  and  all  that  pertains  to  it 
and  the  Parthenian  Sodality  among  my  oldest  and  brightest  recol- 
lections. 

To  you,  my  dear  friends,  and,  you  must  not  forget,  I wish  to 
include  in  a special  way  your  dear  Reverend  Rector  and  well-remem- 
bered Father  O’Laughlin,  your  moderator,  my  best  wishes  and  my 
Christmas  blessing  for  you  and  the  Sodalists  and  all  at  the  Univer- 
sity. John  Cardinal  Farley, 

Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Rome,  Dec.  25,  1911. 

The  reception  of  new  members  into  the  various  sodalities  will 
take  place  as  is  the  custom  on  the  second  of  February. 


Rev.  Michael  R.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  formerly  treasurer  of  Ford- 
ham University,  who  for  many  years  has  devoted  much  of  his 
Father  energy  towards  lightening  the  burden  of  the  deaf 
McCarthy  and  dumb,  recently  inaugurated  a publication  in  the 
interests  of  the  deaf.  It  is  called  EPHPHETA. 

Recently  the  seismograph,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  R.  Risacher,  S.  J.,  recorded  a moderate  earthquake  located  in  all 
probability  in  lower  South  America.  By  far  the 
Seismograph  best  achievement  of  the  delicate  instrument  this 
year,  however,  was  the  splendid  record  it  made  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  shocks.  The  newspapers  were  first  apprized  of 
these  quakes  from  Fordham,  and  due  credit  was  given  to  the  college 
seismograph  in  the  various  accounts  which  appeared. 

Reverend  Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  S.  J.,  Provincial  of  the  New 
York  and  Maryland  province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  arrived  at 
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Reverend  Fordham  for  his  annual  visit  Monday,  January  fif- 
Provincial  teenth,  and  was  the  guest  of  the  Fathers  for  about 
a week. 

All  arrangements  for  the  next  week  have  been  completed  and 
Manager  Sherman  A.  Wolfe,  ’12,  and  Assistant  Manager  John 
T.  Stahl,  ’13,  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  their 
The  Indoor  efforts  to  make  it  a set  of  games  of  surpassing  in- 
Meet  terest.  There  is  a large  and  excellent  list  of  entries, 
which  includes  the  names  of  the  best  Metropolitan 
cracks,  and  those  in  charge  feel  sure  that  every  Fordham  man  will 
stamp  the  games  with  the  seal  of  his  approval  by  co-operating  with 
them  in  making  it  a financial  success. 

The  Monthly  desires  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  track 
management  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have  given  prizes  for 
the  meet:  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Hayes,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  Col.  L. 
D.  Conley,  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert,  Mr.  Frederick  Lewisohn,  Hon. 
Victor  J.  Dowling,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Foley,  Mr.  Herman  M.  Metz 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Lannin. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  February  the  eighth,  in  the  college 
auditorium,  Mr.  W.  FI.  Short,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Peace  Society,  will  deliver  his  lecture  on  “In- 

Lecture  ternationalism  and  Peace.”  Mr.  Short  is  a very 
interesting  speaker  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  subject.  The  lecture  is  timely  and  will  help  one  understand 
a question  that  is  agitating  the  whole  world.  It  will  be  attended  by 
the  student  body. 

The  oratorical  contest,  for  which  there  are  about  twenty-five 
entrants,  will  take  place  in  the  college  auditorium  Wednesday  even- 
Announce-  ing,  February  Fourteenth.  The  preliminaries  will 
ments  be  held  a week  earlier. 

The  date  for  the  annual  prize  debate,  which  is  open  to  all  the  col- 
lege classes,  has  been  definitely  decided  upon.  It  is  to  take  place  on 
the  twentieth  of  March. 

On  Sundy  afternoon,  January  fourteenth,  Gerald  McLough- 
lin,  ’09,  a brother  of  Eugene  McLoughlin,  ’14,  died  at  his  home 
in  Fordham  after  a protracted  illness.  The  faculty 
Bereavement  and  students  were  shocked  to  learn  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Loughlin’s  demise  and  sympathize  sincerely  with 
the  bereaved  family.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
class  of  nineteen  fourteen  : 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  call 
unto  Himself  the  soul  of  Gerald  McLoughlin,  brother  of  Eugene, 
be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  class  of  nineteen  fourteen,  realizing  the 
sorrow  his  death  has  brought  upon  his  brother,  our  beloved  class- 
mate, and  upon  the  other  members  of  his  family,  extend  to  him,  and 
to  them  all,  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  class  procure  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  on  ten  successive  days  as  an  earnest  of  their  sym- 
pathy, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family  at 
once,  and  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  same  sent  later,  and  that  an  in- 
sertion of  them  be  made  in  the  Monthly. 

John  E.  Hayes,  President. 

Bartley  Moynahan,  Vice-President. 

William  Dunn,  Secretary. 

John  J.  Cavanaugh, 

William  Jackson, 

Committee. 

All  were  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  on  New 
Year’s  day  of  the  brother  of  Charles  Leddy,  ’15.  The  Monthly 
desires  to  offer  profound  condolence  to  Charles  and  to  the  stricken 
family. 

The  constitutional  committee,  consisting  of  Edward  J.  Walsh, 
’12,  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  ’13  and  David  C.  Brooks, 
Debating  ’14,  has  made  splendid  progress  in  its  work  on 

Society  the  new  constitution.  Practically  all  of  the  im- 
portant articles  have  been  drawn  up  and  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Society ; the  remainder  they  hope  to  finish  in  a short 
time. 

The  debates  which  have  taken  place  since  the  return  from  the 
Christmas  holidays  are:  Jan.  16th,  Resolved:  That  Justices  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  should  be  elected,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  for  a period  of  6 years.  Affirmative,  G.  Kelly,  ’12,  F. 
Ashley,  ’15  •, Negative,  J.  Keating,  ’13,  C.  Smyth,  ’13.  Jan.  23, 
Resolved:  That  the  United  States  adopt  free  trade.  Affirmative, 
S.  Taylor,  ’15,  O.  Reilly,  ’14;  negative,  F.  Lederle,  ’13,  J.  S. 
Griffin,  ’13.  Feb.  5th,  Resolved:  That  college  fraternaties  be  abol- 
ished. Affirmative,  B.  Moynahan,  ’14,  J.  B.  Blake;  negative,  W. 
Black,  ’15,  C.  T.  Campbell,  ’12. 

The  final  trials  for  the  intercollegiate  debating  team  took  place 
in  the  college  auditorium  on  January  nth.  Albert  J.  King,  ’12, 
Maurice  Ahern,  ’12  and  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  ’13  with  James  Tim- 
oney,  ’13  as  alternate  were  the  men  selected  for  the  team.  The 
project  of  holding  a triangular  debate  has  been  abandoned,  but  the 
Fordham-Boston  debate  is  a certainty. 


Old  Fordhamites 
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The  gold  watches  for  having  sold  the  most  tickets  for  the 
Christmas  play  were  awarded  to  William  Welsh  and  J.  J. 
Cavanaugh. 

The  comedy  originally  intended  to  be  produced  Shrove  Tues- 
day has,  owning  to  various  reasons,  been  postponed 
Dramatic  till  Easter  time.  Mr.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  is  not 
Notes  fully  decided  upon  the  play  which  he  will  present, 
but  is  considering  several  worthy  ones  and  will 
announce  his  decision  shortly.- 

The  dramatic  banquet  will  in  all  probability  be  held  in  the  latter 
part  of  February.  Gerald  McLaughlin,  ’14. 


Old  Fordhamites 

AS  this  is  being  written  the  Catholics  of  New  York  City  have 
begun  their  celebration  in  honor  of  one  who  went  away 
Archbishop,  but  returns  bearing  the  honors  and  dignity 
of  a Cardinal  Prince  of  the  Church.  But  a few  hours  ago  and 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Farley  left  the  steamer  which  had  brought 
him  from  Europe  and  entering  his  carriage  was  borne  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Cathedral  between  two  closely  packed  lines  of 
people  who  had  waited  long  in  the  chilly  air  to  offer  him  their 
cordial  welcome  home.  The  dense  throng  of  peo- 
Fordham's  pie,  who  were  strung  along  the  entire  route,  was 
Exaltation  similar  to  those  which  gathered  for  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration  and  for  the  homecoming  of  Ex- 
President  Roosevelt.  Yet  these  latter  were  held  at  a season  when 
the  weather  was  much  more  comfortable  than  it  is  at  present.  Very 
choice  positions  on  the  line  of  march  were  reserved  for  the  students 
of  Fordham  University,  and  when  the  Cardinal  approached  the  boys 
gave  vent  to  deafening  “Rams”  and  thus  expressed  their  joy  at  the 
exaltation  of  one  of  Fordham’s  sons. 

On  February  19th  at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  the  recep- 
tion to  the  new  Cardinal  will  take  place  in  the  auditorium.  At  six 
in  the  evening  the  Alumni  will  have  a banquet  in  the  college  re- 
fectory, at  which  his  Eminence  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 

Reverend  Father  Farley,  S.  J.,  ’93,  who  accompanied  his 
uncle  Cardinal  Farley  on  his  trip  to  Europe  is  with  us  again  and 
has  many  interesting  tales  to  tell  of  his  journey.  While  in  Rome, 
Father  Farley  visited  the  American  College  and  there  met  Frank 
J.  Spellman,  ’ii,  former  editor  and  writer  of  “Old  Fordhamites.” 
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Mr.  Patrick  Barry,  ’io,  a former  manager  of  the  track  team 
was  a visitor  at  the  college  recently. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deepest  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death 
of  the  mother  of  Mr.  Edward  Welstead,  ’io. 

Deep  Only  last  month  we  recorded  the  death  of  his 
Sympathy  sister,  and  now  comes  a second  affliction.  We 
trust  that  God  will  assist  him  in  bearing  his  burden 
of  woe,  and  meanwhile  he  may  rest  assured  of  the  fervent  prayers 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  student  body. 

The  class  of  1910  held  its  second  annual  reunion  a short  time 
ago.  Fifteen  of  the  nineteen  members  of  the  class  were  present. 

Mr.  P.  Gerald  McLoughlin,  ’09,  died  at  his  home  in  Fordham, 
on  January  14.  He  was  a brother  of  Mr.  Eugene  McLoughlin,  of 
Sophomore  class. 

Mr.  Frank  Kennedy,  Ti,  Mr.  J.  Hallman,  Ti,  and  Mr.  J. 
Purcell,  ex  ’12,  were  recent  visitors  at  Fordham. 

On  January  2,  the  class  of  1911  held  its  first  annual  reunion 
at  Reisenweber’s. 

We  append  a flattering  commendation  of  the  Monthly. 


The  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany. 

January  23d,  1912. 

Fordham  Monthly,  Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : — . . . 

I wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  numbers  you  issued 
last  year.  I read  them  all  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr. 

Notice: — We  sometimes  find  ourselves  very  hard  pushed  to 
gather  material  for  this  section  of  the  Monthly.  We,  therefore  ask 
for  the  assistance  of  the  student  body,  and  especially  of  the  Alumni. 
You  will  confer  a great  favor  on  us  and  also  aid  in  making  this 
section  more  interesting  by  sending  any  items  you  may  have  con- 
cerning “Old  Fordhamites.” 

We  would  also  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Monthly 
is  in  need  of  financial  support,  and  would  request  its  numerous 
friends  and  well  wishers  to  establish  a fund,  which  will  enable  the 
management  to  conduct. the  magazine  without  fear  of  bankruptcy. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  register  the  names  of  some  benefactors 
in  our  next  issues. 


Fordhamensia 

WE  were  on  the  point  of  wishing  every  one  a Happy  New 
Year  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  us  that,  when  our 
greetings  would  be  received,  the  year  would  be  one 
month  old,  and  that  is  some  old!  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  see  how 
many  of  those  good  New  Year  resolutions  remain  unbroken! 


All  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  gentlemen  who  solemnly  vowed 
that  from  January  the  first  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life  not  one  drop 
of  alcoholic  drink  would  pass  his  lips. 

“What,”  asked  a friend,  who  realized  the  tremendous  sacrifice 
“why  don’t  you  break  away  easily,  without  shock  to  your  constitu- 
tion. Why  not  take  the  pledge  for  a month?” 

“Well,”  answered  the  other  between  hiccoughs,  “I’ve  taken  a 
life  pledge  every  January  the  first  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I don’t 
see  why  I should  change  my  custom  now.” 

How  Moses  laughed  when  Brother  Aaron  sprang  that  one  on 
the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea! 


We  could  tell  you  another  just  as  bad  as  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Wit 
(apologies  to  J.  Larkins)  is  so  diligent  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty.  We  fear,  however,  that  another  offense  similar  to  that  last 
would  cause  us  to  be  indicted  for  working  a poor  nice  feeble  old 
joke  (which  was  in  the  service  for  so  many  years  and  has  been 
retired  since  on  a pension)  to  the  very  limit  of  its  endurance. 


On  the  other  hand,  as  “Mike”  Gallagher  says,  “The  old  stuff 
gets  ’em.” 


“Mike”  further  remarks  that  he  never  could  see  anything  in 
vaudeville.  “A  great  hash,”  he  declares  authoritatively.  “Singers, 
dancers,  acrobats,  jugglers,  actors  and  those  who  try  to  be,  comedians 
and  those  who  merely  think  they’re  funny,  all  conglomerated  into  an 
eye-dazzling,  ear-dinning,  taste-destroying  mixture.” 

0 you  highbrow!  ! 


Professor  of  Physics : “Mr.  Murphy,  how  do  you  measure  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  for  sound  to  travel  through  water?” 
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“Throgg’s  Neck”  Murphy:  (After  careful  consideration.) 
Why,  you  just  measure  it.” 

That’s  all  very  well  Murph,  old  scout,  but  do  you  do  it  with  a 
tape  measure  or  a twelve-inch  rule? 


“Bunk”  Lederle  was  walking  through  the  “gym”  the  other  day 
when  he  was  accosted  by  Maurice  Ahern. 

“Hello  Bunk,”  said  Maurice,  “What’s  new?” 

“The  year,”  promptly  replied  “Bunk.” 


In  our  suggestions  for  a minstrel  show  last  month,  we  omitted 
what  would  be  a headline  act,  viz.,  “Cap”  Walsh’s  hounds  “Jim” 
Timoney  and  George  Kelly  in  a dramatic  ballad  entitled,  “The 
trouble  was  they  knew  some  other  fellows.” 

Also  “Lary”  Campbell  in  a sprightly  little  sketch  entitled,  “If 
she  doesn’t  love  you,  why  don’t  Jamaica?” 


“Pep”  Beckett  is  a close  student  of  sociology  and  never  tires 
discussing  his  favorite  subject.  The  other  day,  while  lamenting  the 
general  down-troddenness  of  the  working  man,  he  had  occasion  to 
remark,  “that  even  the  elevator  man  had  his  ups  and  downs.” 

“Pep”  vigorously  denies  that  he  meant  what  we  mean. 


Two  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  business  management  of 
this  magazine,  who  wish  their  names  to  be  withheld,  attended  a 
party  in  New  Rochelle.  Both  of  them  took  special  care  to  let  the 
company  know  that  they  were  “Fordham  men.”  This  was  the  proper 
spirit,  if  they  could  have  acted  in  a manner  becoming  a Fordham 
man.  But  enough  of  this  comment!  On  with  the  plot! 

During  the  evening  a game  was  played  which  ran  as  follows: 
A set  of  questions  were  asked  which  could  be  answered  by  writing 
down  the  name  of  a girl.  For  instance,  “What  are  the  first  steps 
in  music?”  (Do-ra.)  To  thfs  question  one  of  the  culprits  answered, 
“Discord.”  To  another,  “How  do  you  write  a postscript,”  ( Ad-a-line) 
the  other  criminal  answered  “with  pen  and  ink.” 

Is  there  no  way  of  preventing  men  from  bringing  everlasting 
disgrace  upon  their  alma  mater? 

The  professor  of  Physics  had  explained  the  three  qualities  of 
a musical  note,  pronouncing  the  term  “timbre”  French  fashion,  as 
follows : “tambre.”  While  explaining  this  term  he  noticed  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  in  a state  of  abstraction.  Stopping  abruptly,  he  said 
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to  the  window  gazer,  “Name  the  three  qualities  of  a musical  note. 
The  gazer  named  the  first  two  in  a hurry  and  then  paused. 

“Well,”  said  the  professor,  “what’s  the  third?  the  one  with  the 
French  pronunciation. 

“O  yes,”  exclaimed  our  hero,  with  a look  of  almost  human  in- 
telligence, “that’s  it — trombone!” 


Our  genial  friend  Ed.  Gilleran,  who  writes  “College  World”  for 
the  Monthly  tells  this  one  on  himself. 

He  was  explaining  to  a friend  that  his  column  contained  only 
condensed  news. 

“Condensed !”  echoed  the  friend.  “Well,  it  ought  to  be  canned  1” 


The  author  of  this  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hall  of  fame!  It’s 
going  the  rounds  and  nobody  knows  who  is  responsible. 

“A  major  chord  is  that  much  talked  of  string  which  a big  league 
team  has  on  a player  whom  it  releases  to  the  minors.” 

How  can  a man  live  and  be  so  clever! 


T.  Peter  Keiman  was  making  a social  call  the  other  night. 

Knowing  as  he  does  how’  well  current  events  serve  for 
conversation,  he  began  to  discuss  the  Equitable  Building  fire,  and 
the  immense  amount  of  money  which  was  lost  by  it.  One  vault 
alone,  he  explained,  contained  a fabulous  sum  of  money. 

“Was  that  vault  burned  down,”  inquired  his  fair  friend. 

“No.”  answered  Tom  unconsciously,  “The  vault's — safe.” 


The  Anvil  Chorus  is  at  work  again.  We  are  daily  receiving 
suggestions  for  making  this  column  funny.  One  well-meaning  boy 
suggested  that  we  get  “Joe  Millers  Joke-book ” and  extract  some 
“good  stuff”  from  it. 

This  listens  good,  but  we’re  afraid  of  the  copyright  laws. 


A crowd  of  Seniors  were  gathered  in  the  “gym”  the  other  day 
talking  of  matters  geological. 

“What  is  the  difference,”  demanded  “Ty”  Campbell,  “between 
an  artesian  well  and  any  other  kind  of  a well?” 

“Well,”  began  “Larry”  Healy — He  got  no  further,  his  voice 
being  drowned  in  a roar  of  righteous  indignation. 


There  are  faint  whisperings  that  “Bill”  Jones  hai  joined  the 
Pink  Tea  League. 

What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  William  ? 
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We’d  say  more,  if  there  were  anything  more  to  be  said. 


But  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 


Therefore  we  will  say  no  more. 


What  a logical  mind ! ! 


F.  S. — Don’t  forget  the  meet! 

John  C.  Egan,  ’12. 


The  College  World 

THE  Bureau  of  Student  Self  Help  of  Princeton  has  organ- 
ized a Discount  Club,  through  which  undergraduates 
may  secure,  upon  payment  of  a membership  fee  of  one 
dollar,  the  privilege  of  a 10  per  cent,  discount  on  all  purchases  made 
at  a number  of  prominent  stores  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Tren- 
ton and  Newark.  This  scheme  also  applies  to  bills  for  lodging  at 
a number  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  hotels. — Another  branch 
of  business  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  was  the  transportation  of  the 
students’  baggage  to  and  from  the  railroad  station  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Cornell  is  to  grant  degrees  three  times  a year,  at  the  end  of 
June,  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  term  in  the  fall,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  term  in  the  winter.  This  plan  was  adopted  in  order  to 
enable  undergraduates  who  enter  on  advanced  standing  from  other 
institutions  to  receive  their  degrees  as  soon  as  they  have  completed 
their  courses. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  appointed  Prof.  Frederick  Starr, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  commander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
II.  The  decoration  has  been  conferred  in  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tor’s views  on  the  affairs  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  for  the  ex- 
hibit, in  Brussels,  of  his  Congo  anthropological  collections,  for  which 
he  received  the  grand  prize. 
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A national  magazine,  the  Catholic  Student,  circulated  among 
the  Catholic  students  of  American  colleges,  and  published  last  year 
at  Purdue  University,  will  be  published  this  year  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  which  institution  may  become  its  permanent  publica- 
tion headquarters. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  has  taken  steps  for  the  practi- 
cal utilization  of  the  valuable  lignite  coal  deposits  located  within 
the  State,  and  has  established  a plant  for  the  briquetting  of  this  fuel. 
The  product  of  this  plant,  which  is  located  at  Hebron,  will  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Northwest,  where  it  will  be  used  in  a variety 
of  tests  to  determine  its  value  as  a heat  and  power  producer. 

During  the  past  year,  the  National  University  of  Ireland  al- 
most doubled  the  number  of  its  students.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
technical  schools  of  that  country  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  peo- 
ple. During  1911  there  were  5,000  students  in  attendance  at  the 
Dublin  Municipal  Technical  Schools. 

Professor  John  Grier  Hibben  has  been  elected  president  of 
Princeton.  The  university  has  been  without  a regular  head  since 
October  1910  when  Woodrow  Wilson  resigned  the  presidency  to 
accept  the  nomination  which  resulted  in  his  election  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  The  new  president  has  been  professor  of  logic 
since  1897.  Professor  Hibben  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1882, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  received  an  LL.  D.  degree 
from  Lafayette,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  Princeton  faculty 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Robert  Bacon,  ambassador  of  the  U.  S.  at  Paris,  has  resigned 
his  post  in  order  to  accept  a fellowship  in  Harvard. 

A fund  has  been  started  for  the  establishment  of  a Hebrew 
University  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  prospects  of  such  an  institution 
seem  bright. 

Northwestern  University  mourns  the  death  of  Prof.  J.  Scott 
Clark,  who  had  begun  his  twentieth  year  as  head  of  its  English 
department.  The  late  professor  graduated  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  1877. 

Of  ninety-six  college  football  captains  who  have  been  elected 
for  the  coming  season,  37  are  halfbacks,  8 fullbacks,  7 quarterbacks, 
17  ends,  17  tackles,  7 guards,  and  3 centres. 
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One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  library  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity consists  of  a collection  of  558  volumes  in  Chinese.  Of  this 
number,  200  volumes  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Empire,  while  96 
volumes  contain  commentaries  on  its  classics. 

The  plans  for  founding  a National  Catholic  University  in  Hol- 
land are  said  to  be  approaching  maturity.  The  enterprise  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  St.  Radbout’s  Society,  which  now  plays  a large  part 
in  the  maintenance  of  several  professorial  chairs  in  two  State  uni- 
versities. A site  will  probably  be  secured  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  country. 

Cornell  has  received  from  Jacob  Schiff  of  N.  Y.,  a gift  of 
$100,000,  for  the  promotion  of  studies  in  German  culture.  The 
donor  explains  that  the  gift,  made  on  his  own  initiative,  is  intended 
as  a tribute  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  university.  This  feature 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  authorities,  as  Mr.  Schiff  has  never 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  Cornell. 

Quoting  the  old  adage,  “Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,” 
President  Murlin,  of  Boston  University,  declares  that  higher  edu- 
cation is  conducive  to  beauty.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  a 
student  of  character  learns  to  find  beauty  in  a face  which  might 
be  regarded  by  others  as  unattractive. 

President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  has  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  million-dollar  endowment  fund  for 
the  medical  school.  This  department  was  organized  in  1843  as  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  three  medical 
school  in  the  United  States  requiring  a college  degree  for  entrance. 

Plans  are  now  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a triangular 
debating  league  between  New  York  University,  Wesleyan  and 
Bowdoin. 

Statistics  show  that  192  preparatory  schools  are  represented  in 
the  present  freshmen  class  at  Dartmouth.  DeWitt  Clinton  High, 
New  York  City,  is  eighth  on  the  list,  having  the  largest  represen- 
tation of  any  school  outside  of  New  England. 

Answers  to  the  400  circular  letters  sent  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  varsity  athletes  relative  to  the  state  of  professionalism 
at  the  university  during  the  career  of  those  addressed,  are  coming 
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in  very  rapidly.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  tendency  toward 
professionalism  among  college  athletes  in  the  Middle  West  is  not 
as  general  as  many  would  have  it  believed. 

A volume  on  “The  Rotation  of  the  Earth”  has  been  published 
by  Rev.  John  Hagen,  S.  J.,  head  of  the  Vatican  Astronomical 
Observatory,  Rome.  In  his  work,  the  author  develops  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  his  new  form  of  double  pendulum  called 
the  “isotomeograph.” 

Yale  is  considering  the  publication  of  the  first  class  history — 
that  of  1792.  This  class  was  graduated  with  thirty-four  men, 
among  them  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin. 

Washington’s  Birthday  is  the  date  set  for  the  first  football 
game  of  1912.  University  of  Wisconsin  now  has  forty  candidates 
in  training,  and  two  picked  elevens  will  clash  on  that  day. 

Statistics  covering  the  period  between  1900  and  1910  show  that 
in  the  college  department  of  Oberlin  College  the  number  of  men 
increased  from  197  to  411,  a gain  of  108.6  per  cent.,  while  the 
number  of  women  increased  from  231  to  593,  a gain  of  156.7  per 
cent. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  debating,  Dartmouth  will  hold  an 
interscholastic  debate  in  the  Spring.  The  contest  is  open  to  all 
high  schools  of  New  Hampshire.  A series  of  elimination  con- 
tests will  take  place,  the  two  surviving  teams  meeting  at  Hanover. 

It  is  reported  that  the  “Honor  System”  is  to  be  inaugurated 
at  Barnard.  This  system  is  in  vogue  at  several  large  universities, 
and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

The  first  ceremony  of  the  conferring  of  university  degrees  at 
Maynooth  College,  Ireland,  took  place  in  December,  two  hundred 
students  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree.  Maynooth  forms  a part  of 
the  National  University. 

A “Salmonship”  is  now  offered  at  Stonyhurst  College,  Eng- 
land. The  student  publication  of  the  institution  explains  this  queer 
title  to  its  readers.  An  alumnus,  wishing  to  revive  interest  in 
angling,  which,  in  his  college  days,  was  a great  college  sport,  has 
offered  a yearly  prize  of  £2  for  the  next  five  years,  to  the  student 
catching  the  largest  salmon  during  the  season.  In  the  same  college 
rifle  practice  and  contests  in  shooting  are  common  sports. 
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James  V.  Martin,  the  aviator  holding  the  fellowship  of  navi- 
gation at  Harvard,  plans  to  cross  the  Atlantic  next  August  in  a 
heavy  hydro-biplane.  The  proposed  flight  is  from  Newfoundland 
to  Ireland,  and  arrangements  for  the  trip  will  be  made  by  the 
university. 

The  annual  English  Henley  regatta  will  take  place  on  July  3d, 
4th,  5th  and  6th.  An  English  newspaper  laments  the  face  that 
some  arrangement  could  not  be  made  whereby  Yale  and  Harvard 
might  enter  crews. 

The  will  of  a wealthy  Spaniard,  who  was  a resident  of  New 
York,  provides  a large  sum  for  the  establishment  of  a college  for 
girls  in  his  native  town  of  Cudillero,  Spain. 

Under  a new  ruling  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  any 
athlete  who  swears  falsely  to  his  eligibility  sheet  is  liable  to  expul- 
sion from  the  university. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  are  now  pre- 
paring a system  of  compulsory  intramural  athletics,  modeled  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  successful  Wisconsin  plan. 

Lehigh  University  has  adopted  ice  hockey  as  a regular  winter 
sport. 

The  next  national  convention  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  of  America  will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  during  the  last 
week  of  June,  1912. 

Commander  Peary  has  presented  to  Bowdoin  College  the  sledge 
used  by  him  when  he  reached  the  Pole.  The  Arctic  explorer 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1877. 

Two  Catholic  colleges  for  women  which  are  constantly  gain- 
ing in  prominence  are  the  College  of  New  Rochelle,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  both  within  easy  access  of  New  York  City. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  preparatory  schools  are  represented 
in  the  present  freshman  class  of  Princeton.  The  celebrated  Law- 
renceville  School  sent  the  largest  number  from  any  one  school, 
namely,  55. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  financial  report  of  the  football  sea- 
son of  1911  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Receipts  for  eight 
games,  $239.87.  Expenses  of  squad,  $922.80.  Students’  dues, 
almost  $700.  Congratulations  to  Hobart  upon  its  evident  freedom 
from  athletic  “commercialism.” 

The  creation  of  an  international  commission  for  investigating 
the  high  cost  of  living  has  been  suggested.  The  plan  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  many  well-known  economists,  among  them  Prof. 
Marshall  of  Cambridge  University,  Prof.  Schmoller  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin. 

Boxing  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  has  failed  to  find  favor 
among  Eastern  colleges,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  replies  to  a 
circular  letter  which  was  sent  out  some  time  ago. 

The  University  of  Havana,  Cuba,  is  endeavoring  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  University  of  Virginia  for  an  inter-varsity 
athletic  carnival  to  be  held  at  Havana  during  Christmas  week  of 
1912. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  universities  of  Japan,  President 
Drinker  of  Lehigh  University  finds  their  standards  so  high  that  he 
advises  young  men  of  Japan  to  “go  abroad  only  for  special  supple- 
mentary post-graduate  studies,  for  which  special  facilities  may  be 
open  to  them  in  other  countries.” 
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Basketball  Games  Played. — The  basketball  quintet  journey  over 
to  St.  John’s  court  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  Maroon  team  faced  a col- 
lege quintet  for  the  first  time  in  two  years.  Fordham  found  their 
opponents  to  be  a perfect  aggregation,  St.  John’s  standing  on  the 
top  rung  in  the  ladder  of  basketball  fame,  and  went  down  to  a 
48  to  19  defeat.  Considering  that  this  was  our  first  game  and  that 
we  faced  the  hardest  proposition  in  basketball,  the  showing  was 
indeed  not  a bad  one,  but  a creditable  beginning.  The  whole  Maroon 
team  played  a good  game.  McCarthy,  Walsh  and  Flanigan 
doing  the  bulk  of  the  work,  while  Burchell  and  Mallon  did  sen- 
sational shooting  and  passing  of  a high  order  for  St.  John’s.  The 
line-up : 

St.  John’s  (48)  Fordham  (19) 

Tracey Right  forward Flanigan 

Keenan Left  forward Walsh 

Mallon  Center  Brady 

Crenny Righe  guard McCarthy  (Capt.) 

Burchell Left  guard Hinchliffe 

Goals  from  the  field:  Burchell  6,  Mallon  4,  Walsh  4,  Kee- 
nan 3,  Crenny  3,  Tracey  3,  Flanigan  2,  McCarthy  2,  Fallon  i ; 
goals  from  foul : Tracey  7,  Brady  3,  Keenan  i ; referee,  T.  Thorpe, 
Columbia;  umpire,  V.  Schmitt,  St.  John’s;  substitutes:  Fallon  for 

Mallon;  Driscoll  for  Tracey;  Barry  for  Burchell;  Hanley  for 

Brady ; time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 

Fordham  journeyed  to  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  gymnasium  for  the  sec- 
ond game  of  its  schedule  and  met  defeat  31  to  18.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  period  the  Maroon  quintet  looked  to  be  a 
sure  winner,  as  our  playing  was  more  sensational  and  we  were  set- 
ting the  pace.  The  first  half  ended  15  to  14,  with  our  opponents 
in  the  lead,  and  the  large  number  of  Fordham’s  rooters  present 
expected  a victory.  It  was  either  team’s  game  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  period,  when  C.  C.  N.  Y.  gradually  assumed  the 
aggressive  and  secured  a substantial  lead.  Lack  of  training  was 
evident  among  the  Maroon  players  during  the  last  period.  Walsh 
deserved  the  individual  honors  of  the  game,  as  he  played  an 
exceptionally  clean  and  fast  game  throughout,  making  some  very 
clever  shots  and  scoring  goals  with  great  accuracy.  The  Maroon 
guards  played  a consistent  game,  especially  in  the  earlier  period. 
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Propper,  of  the  opposing  five,  while  he  was  inclined  to  excessive 
and  unnecessary  roughness,  played  an  excellent  game.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  C.  C.  N.  Y.  has  not  suffered  a defeat,  Fordham 
made  one  fine  showing  against  them  and  gave  evidence  of  what 
the  Maroon  quintet  can  be  and  what  it  will  be  when  we  hit  our 
pace.  The  line-up : 

C.  C.  N.  Y.  (31)  Fordham  (18) 

Kaufman  Right  forward  Walsh 

Ricca  Left  forward  Flanigan 

Bradner  Center  Brady 

Propper Right  guard McCarthy 

Friedman  Left  guard  Hinchliffe 

Goals  from  field : Walsh  4,  Southwick  3,  Propper  3,  Kauf- 
man 2,  Zinoroy  2,  Brady,  Flanigan,  Barrett,  Kaplan,  Fried- 
man; goals  from  foul:  Friedman  7,  Walsh  4;  referee,  Mr.  Leer- 
ing ; time  of  halves,  20  minutes ; substitutes : Linoroy  for  Kaufman ; 
Southwick  for  Ricca;  Levitt  for  Southwick;  Southwick  for 
Bradner;  Kaplan  for  Bradner;  Frank  for  Friedman;  Barrett  for 
Flanigan ; V.  McCarthy  for  J.  McCarthy. 

Additional  Games  for  the  Basketball  Schedule. — Manager  King, 
’12,  has  secured  games  with  Wesleyan  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  for 
March  6th,  and  Manhattan  College  at  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment 
armory  for  February  12th.  This  last  game  should,  to  say  the  least, 
be  interesting,  as  the  rivalry  is  keen.  The  game  will  be  followed 
by  a dance,  which  bids  fair  to  open  a new  avenue  of  social  life  to 
the  Maroon  rooters  during  the  winter  months. 

O’Donoghue’s  Debut. — At  the  New  York  University  games, 
Gerald  O’Donoghue  finished  third  in  the  one-half  mile  novice.  At 
the  crack  of  the  pistol  O’Donoghue  was  off  and  set  a merry  pace 
for  a large  field.  On  the  home-stretch  he  was  nosed  out  for  first 
place,  finishing  third.  Considering  that  this  is  the  initial  attempt, 
Fordham  expects  O’Donoghue  to  carry  the  Maroon  across  the  line 
in  many  games  this  winter. 

Baseball  Schedule  Completed. — Manager  Ambrose  T.  McCaf- 
ferty,  ’12,  and  Assistant  Manager  Burns  F.  Barford,  ’13,  have 
arranged  one  of  the  most  complete  and  unique  schedules  that  the 
Maroon  nine  has  ever  had.  The  schedule  consists  of  twenty-two 
games.  Starting  a week  later  than  usual,  it  is  so  arranged  as  to 
include  all  the  games  and  yet  end  a week  earlier  than  has  been  the 
custom  at  Fordham.  We  have  added  five  new  College  teams  to  our 
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schedule,  which  includes  the  Navy,  Bowdoin,  Delaware  and  Notre 
Dame,  which  has  not  journeyed  to  Fordham  for  five  years,  and  which 
annually  holds  the  championship  of  the  West.  After  a lapse  of  seven 
years  Manager  McCafferty  has  succeeded  in  arranging  a game 
with  Manhattan,  at  Fordham,  on  Decoration  Day.  To  say  the  least 
this  will  be  a game  that  will  draw  the  old  grads  back  to  cheer  for 
their  Alma  Mater,  as  the  Maroon  and  Manhattan  have  always  been 
great  rivals.  The  annual  West  Point  excursion  will  be  run  on  a 
larger  scale  than  usual  this  season,  and  the  management  hopes  to 
make  it  the  best  ever.  The  scheme: 

. The  schedule: 

March  30 — C.  C.  N.  Y.  at  Fordham. 

April  3 — Bowdoin  or  Colby  at  Fordham. 

April  6 — Stevens  Institute  at  Fordham. 

April  8 — Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  at  Baltimore. 

April  9 — Georgetown  at  Washington. 

April  10 — Navy  at  Annapolis. 

April  13 — Princeton  at  Princeton. 

April  1 7 — Tufts  at  Fordham. 

April  20 — Bucknell  at  Fordham. 

April  24 — St.  John’s  at  Fordham — pending. 

April  27 — Pending. 

May  1 — Yale  at  New  Haven. 

May  4 — Wesleyan  at  Fordham. 

May  8. — Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia 

May  11 — Georgetown  at  Fordham. 

May  15 — Lafayette  at  Easton. 

May  16 — Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  at  Fordham. 

May  18 — Notre  Dame  at  Fordham. 

May  22 — Delaware  at  Fordham. 

May  25 — Army  at  W est  Point. 

May  30 — Manhattan  at  Fordham. 

June  1 — Wesleyan  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

Baseball  Coach  Secured. — John  F.  Coffey,  captain  of  the 
Maroon  nine  of  nineteen  nine,  coach  of  the  nineteen  ten  team,  and 
a member  of  the  Denver  baseball  club,  who  secured  him  from  the 
Boston  Nationals,  has  been  engaged  to  coach  the  varsity.  The 
news  will  be  received  with  joy  by  the  undergraduates,  for  Coffey 
was  ever  a popular  fellow  and  one  of  the  most  admired  of  all  the 
players  that  Fordham  can  call  her  own.  His  ability  as  a player  and 
coach  is  set  down  in  the  records  and  memories  of  all  the  Fordham 
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players  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  management  in  being  able 
to  secure  such  an  able  coach. 

Second  Baseball  Team  Notes. — Manager  Bernard  J.  Gannon, 
’12,  of  the  second  team,  has  his  schedule  near  completion  and  ex- 
pects to  add  several  new  colleges  to  last  year’s  number. 

Captain  Chris.  J.  Smith,  ’13,  has  five  of  last  year’s  second 
team  upon  which  to  build  this  year’s  nine,  and  is  sanguine  of  placing 
the  best  second  team  on  the  field  that  the  Maroon  has  ever  had. 

Relay  Team  Loses  Wanamaker  Trophy. — The  relay  team  was 
defeated  by  Columbia  in  the  Post  Office  Games,  and  lost  the 
Wanamaker  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  to  be  the  prize  of  the  team 
winning  it  three  times.  As  Columbia  has  a two-victory  claim  and 
Fordham  but  a single  claim  to  this  trophy,  offered  for  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Relay  Champions  for  Greater  New  York,  the  race  next 
year  will  decide  the  permanent  possessor.  The  contest  was  a fast 
and  exciting  one,  Columbia  nosing  us  out  by  a few  yards.  O’Don- 
oghue  started  at  the  pistol  and  ran  an  excellent  race.  As  this  was 
his  first  trial  on  the  four,  he  gave  promise  of  great  things  in  the 
future.  Elliffe,  in  second  position,  proved  superior  to  his  man,  mak- 
ing five  yards  on  him,  while  Dolan,  who  ran  in  third  position,  com- 
peting against  Bonsip,  the  cream  of  Columbia’s  track  men,  was  led 
at  the  end  of  his  lap  by  twenty  yards.  Captain  Walsh  on  the  final 
lap  made  up  more  than  ten  yards  of  this  and  had  the  Maroon  rooters 
on  their  feet  by  his  sensational  finish.  As  this  is  the  first  meet  the 
relay  team  has  been  entered  in,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
flying  four  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  entire  Fordham  student 
body. 

Other  Track  Men. — Timoney  and  Sullivan,  substitute  relay 
men,  are  entered  in  all  the  big  meets  during  the  coming  season  and 
give  promise  of  bringing  the  Maroon  across  the  tape  in  first  posi- 
tion. Dunn  and  Cavanagh  have  been  entered  in  the  quarter  and 
long  sprints  and  are  being  depended  upon  to  represent  the  varsity 
in  their  distances. 


Gerald  J.  McKernan,  ’14. 
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THE  Prep,  basketball  team  played  their  third  game  of  the 
season  on  Saturday,  December  16,  against  Stevens  Prep. 
The  Maroon  lads  played  a wonderful  game  and  the  Jersey- 
ites were  totally  outclassed  to  the  tune  of  52-21.  Captain  Viviano’s 
men  played  like  a well-oiled  machine,  and  their  opponents  had  no 
possible  chance  against  them.  Viviano,  Flanigan  and  Hinch- 
liffe  all  played  brilliantly  and  they  caged  baskets  from  all  kinds  of 
difficult  angles,  while  Dowling  and  Shields  prevented  Stevens  from 
obtaining  a much  larger  score.  This  was  the  last  contest  before 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Paterson  High  opened  the  year  1912  by  defeating  the  locals 
after  one  of  the  closest  and  most  hard  fought  battles  ever  waged  on 
a Fordham  court.  When  the  whistle  terminated  the  struggle  the 
boys  from  Jersey  were  victors  by  the  close  margin  of  36-34.  It  was 
a see-saw  game  from  start  to  finish  and  the  home  team  fought 
pluckily  to  win,  but  Fortune  smiled  the  other  way.  At  half  time, 
Fordham  led  by  one  point,  but  they  could  not  hold  their  lead. 

Xavier  met  and  defeated  the  Prep,  on  Saturday,  January  13th, 
by  the  score  of  36-20.  The  Maroon  team  got  off  on  the  jump  and 
they  soon  had  their  opponents  guessing,  but  gradually  the  superior 
work  of  the  Xavier  team  became  apparent.  The  Prep,  lads  fought 
gamely  to  ward  off  the  inevitable,  but  the  16th  St.  team  were  too 
fast  and  they  gained  a clean-cut  victory. 

The  Actives  of  the  Second  Division  have  a team  which  will 
surely  develop  future  Prep,  material.  On  Saturday,  January  6th, 
they  clashed  with  Yonkers  High  Second  team,  and  easily  vanquished 
the  Westchester  quintet  by  a 52-15  score.  To  pick  the  individual 
stars  on  the  local  team  would  indeed  be  a difficult  task,  as  everyone 
knows  the  game  perfectly  and  plays  it  in  big  league  style.  Lediger 
and  Lee  alternated  at  center  and  both  have  numerous  baskets  to  their 
credit.  Connery,  Ricart  and  Lehan  all  in  turn  are  forwards,  and 
this  trio  have  certainly  displayed  great  form  on  the  court.  % Jim 
Mahoney  at  guard  is  a tower  of  strength,  and  has  prevented  fast 
forwards  on  opposing  teams  from  scoring.  The  season  is  still  young 
and  the  Actives  are  more  than  confident  that  they  will  add  many 
more  victories  to  their  already  long  list. 
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Manager  Fred  Flanigan  feels  very  optimistic  over  the  pros- 
pects for  a star  track  team  which  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  with 
any  opponents  in  or  around  New  York.  Their  first  appearance  will 
be  on  February  3d  in  the  Barnard  games,  in  which  they  have  a 
number  of  entries  and  they  feel  very  confident  of  winning  the  point 
trophy.  They  will  also  compete  in  the  Poly.  Prep,  games  and  in 
many  others  which  at  this  early  date  have  not  as  yet  been  arranged. 
The  most  promising  candidates  who  have  reported  to  the  manager’s 
call  are : Burns,  Seitz,  Yates,  Rabin,  Baumert,  Richards,  Con- 
nery, Hinchliffe,  Reilly  and  many  others. 

Although  it  may  seem  a trifle  early,  still  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  a few  words  about  the  national  game.  Manager  Paul 
R.  Connery  has  been  working  like  a Trojan  in  arranging  contests 
and  as  a result  he  has  clinched  fixtures  with  the  following  new  teams : 
Barnard,  White  Plains,  Erasmus,  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Paterson  (N. 
J.),  Rutgers  Prep,  and  Boys’  High.  Besides  the  above  mentioned 
there  are  nine  others.  When  finally  the  old  familiar  crack  of  the  bat 
is  heard  Eddie  Ryan’s  aggregation  may  be  depended  upon  to 
bring  many  a scalp  to  the  Prep. 

Edwin  G.  Cass. 


Medical  Notes 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  an  examination  board, 
composed  of  five  members  of  the  faculty,  has  been  ap- 
pointed. All  examination  papers  are  reviewed  by  this  body 
and  any  student,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  not  main- 
taining a satisfactory  standing,  is  notified  by  letter  that  he  has 
been  suspended  from  the  school.  Up  to  date  the  deadly  work  of  the 
board  has  been  felt,  and  as  a result,  several  classes  have  been 
thinned  out.  Dean  James  J.  Walsh,  Dr.  V.  E.  Sorapure,  Dr. 
Charles  Z.  Garside,  Dr.  Roy  H.  Nicholl  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Malo- 
ney comprise  the  board. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Kayser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  has 
returned  to  the  university,  after  a week’s  vacation. 

Dr.  Justin  Herold,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  has 
recently  issued  a new  text  book  on  the  subject.  The  course  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence  is  a very  important  one  and  the  professor’s 
personal  experience  in  coroner’s  cases  makes  the  book  doubly 
valuable. 

The  Freshman  dinner  will  be  held  February  6. 

The  sympathy  of  faculty  and  students  is  extended  to  Professor 
Frederick  Schoenberger,  on  his  recent  bereavement. 

Among  the  recent  appointments  to  the  faculty  is  that  of  Col. 
A.  Hirst  Appel  (U.  S.  A.  retired).  Dr.  Appel  will  be  associated 
with  the  Department  of  Gynecology. 

The  results  of  the  recent  examinations  have  been  posted. 

Prof.  Roy  H.  Nicholl  recently  attended  a physiological  con- 
gress at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Charles  Francis  Kiernan. 


Law  School  Notes 

THE  fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  Fordham  University  Law 
School  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  Madison 
avenue  and  Forty-second  street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 6th.  Many  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  will  be 
guests  of  the  school  on  this  occasion. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXAMINATIONS— MID-TERM 
Third  Year  Class 

Friday,  Jan.  26,  1912 — Suretyship. 

Monday,  Jan.  29,  1912 — Equity. 

Thursday,  Feb.  1,  1912 — Bankruptcy. 

Second  Year  Class 

Saturday,  Jan.  27,  1912 — Carriers. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  30,  1912 — Sales. 

First  Year  Class 

Wednesday,  Jan.  31,  1912 — Pleading. 

All  examinations  (except  Saturday  examinations)  begin  at 
3 p.  m.  and  end  at  7 p.  m.  Saturday  examinations,  hours  are  2 p.  m. 
to  6 p.  m. 

A formal  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  was  held 
in  the  office  of  the  Dean  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  11,  1912, 
at  2 p.  m.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  MoCluskey,  S.  J.,  President  of  the 
University  presided. 

William  J.  Kearney. 


Exchanges 

WE  do  not  wish  to  be  slangy,  but  we  respectfully  request  that 
college  journalists  “can”  “The  Female  of  the  Species.” 
When  the  thing  first  appeared,  some  months  ago,  we 
ignored  it,  confident  that  all  notice  of  it  would  soon  die  out ; but  far 
from  dying  out,  it  has  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  at  the 
present  moment  seems  more  prevalent  than  ever — hence  our  open- 
ing remark.  It  has  become  a disease,  a veritable  plague,  and  has 
infected,  with  its  deadly  contagion,  the  sober  and  the  gay  of  the 
world  of  undergraduate  periodicals.  It  has  been  parodied;  has  had 
humorous  articles  written  about  it ; has  had  serious  editorials  hurled 
at  it ; and  dead-in-earnest  poems  casting  its  words  back  at  it.  The 
principal  offenders  on  the  last  two  counts  are  the  exponents  of  what 
a fellow  exchange  editor  calls  “girlish  journalism.”  The  lighter 
side  of  the  question  has  been  looked  after  mainly  by  the  masculine 
authors,  anything  “knocking”  the  ladies  naturally  appealing  to  the 
risibilities  of  their  down-trodden  adorers.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  sympathizing  with  Rudyard.  To  our  mind,  anyone 
who  would  be  guilty  of  such  a poem  deserves  all  that  is  coming 
to  him.  Our  request  is  entirely  a selfish  one.  Give  Mr.  Kipling’s 
little  epic  a well-earned  rest. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Boston  College  Stylus  is  excel- 
lent. “The  Things  They  Make  Us  Take”  is  a humorous  article  on 
the  we-made-them-ourselves  Christmas  present,  which  the  Female 
of  the  Species — you  see ! it’s  always  in  the  neighborhood  some- 
where, but  it  isn’t  our  fault ; we’re  merely  quoting  the  author — hurls 
upon  the  male.  The  subject  is  not  a new  one,  but  the  writer’s 
treatment  of  it  is  clever,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it.  The 
humor  at  times  develops  into  farce,  but  in  no  part  is  it  overdone. 
The  author  suggests  that  the  “male”  even  things  up  by  applying 
the  old  principle  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  We  quote: 

How  proud  would  a maiden  feel,  seeing  before  her  a 
friend  uttering  these  beautiful  words : “I  know  you  will 
like  what  I have  in  this  box.  It’s  a muff.  I did  it  myself 
with  my  little  hatchet — and  the  family  cat.” 
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We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  short  story,  “Of  a Man, 
a Maid  and  a Sea.”  The  style  and  the  arrangement  are  both  per- 
fect. It  is  such  stories  as  these  that  make  the  ex-man’s  work  a 
pleasure.  “Regeneration”  suffers  from  a lack  of  plot.  “A  New 
Orpheus”  is  clever  and  amusing  in  spots,  and  in  other  spots  it  de- 
cidedly is  not.  Its  main  fault  is  that  it  is  disconnected.  The  edi- 
torial against  Lincoln  Steffens’  recent  articles  in  Everybody’s  is 
praiseworthy.  We  do  not  care,  though,  for  the  custom  of  printing 
the  editorials  on  the  first  pages  of  the  magazine.  The  Christmas 
poem,  with  the  refrain,  “The  Name  of  the  Infant  King”  is  one  that 
we  should  like  to  reprint  in  full,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  us.  We 
quote  the  second  stanza : 

“Millions  more  thunderous  songs  have  been  hurled, 

Millions  of  names  from  new  empires  unfurled, 

Never  but  one  that  meant  aught  to  the  world, 

That  was  the  Angel’s  song; 

Still  it  rolls  on  though  all  others  are  gone, 

The  name  of  the  Infant  King.” 

“Mulcavi  Smith,”  in  the  December  issue  of  The  William  and 
Mary  Literary  Magazine,  is  unsigned,  which  is  a pity,  for  it  is  by 
far  the  best  thing  in  the  magazine.  The  story  is  interestng  through- 
out, while  that  much-to-be-desired  “unexpected  turn,”  towards  the 
end,  is  well  brought  in.  “Redeemed”  is  another  well-written  story. 
The  third  story,  “The  Lost  Chord,”  is  too  “ethereal”  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  reader.  The  necessary  essay  is  furnished  by  an 
excellent  biographical  sketch  of  William  Barton  Rodgers.  To  the 
editorial  on  the  term  “College,”  we  give  our  heartiest  assent.  It  is 
a fact  worthy  of  mention,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  unsigned 
story  mentiond  above,  and  of  a piece  of  verse  which  also  lacks  its 
author’s  name,  all  contributions  are  by  the  editors — which  bespeaks 
praise  for  the  staff,  if  not  for  the  rest  of  the  college. 

The  Smith  College  Monthly  for  December  contains  an  essay 
on  “Vagabond  Life  and  Its  Influences,”  which  has  the  charm  of 
being  different  from  the  usual  run  of  college  essays.  In  subject 
matter,  at  least,  the  author  breaks  away  from  those  “traditional 
topics”  that  the  exchange  editor  comes  to  know  so  well.  The  essay 
itself  is  a model  one,  well  written  and  well  constructed.  We  think, 
though,  that  it  would  be  more  entertaining  to  the  casual  reader — to 
which  class,  we  protest,  we  do  not  belong — if  there  were  less  “Walt 
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Whitman  tells  us,”  and  “As  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says.”  “A 
Substitute  for  Santa  Claus”  is  a pretty  little  Christmas  tale,  and 
the  pathos  shows  a skilled  hand,  in  that  there  is  neither  too  much 
of  it,  nor  too  little.  “St.  Patrick”  is  a mildly  amusing  story  of  a 
goat  who  was  used  as  a mascot,  written  from  the  goat’s  point  of 
view.  All  the  verse  in  the  Monthly  is  printed  in  very  small  type, 
and  one  is  apt  to  overlook  it.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  we  did 
not  pass  over  “A  Wish,”  for  it  is  as  pretty  a bit  of  verse  as  we 
have  read  in  some  time.  The  ex-man — or  ex-maid,  or  whatever  her 
proper  appellation  be — claims  that  she  has  been  accused  of  “blood- 
thirstiness” in  the  “vivisection  of  exchanges,”  and  concludes,  there- 
fore, to  keep  her  comments  to  herself  for  once,  and  let  the  other 
magazines  speak  for  themselves — which  she  proceeds  to  do  by  quot- 
ing from  various  monthlies.  The  idea  appeals  to  us.  We  have  been 
getting  “in  Dutch”  ourselves  lately,  and  we  may  be  obliged,  at  no 
distant  date,  to  follow  the  young  lady’s  example  in  order  to  save 
our  editorial  head. 

John  A.  Blake,  ’13. 
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Reception  to  Cardinal  Farley 

HIS  Eminence  Cardinal  Farley  was  tendered  a reception 
by  Fordham  University  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 19th.  Flags  were  flying  on  the  university  buildings, 
and  the  auditorium,  in  which  the  reception  was  held,  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  American,  Papal  and  Fordham  colors.  The  front 
of  the  stage  was  banked  with  palms  and  flowers  and  in  the  back- 
ground was  hung  the  famous  Morgan  painting  of  Christ’s  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  Long  before  the  hour  set  for  the  reception 
the  spacious  hall  was  filled  with  the  expectant  students  and  their 
friends. 

At  3.30  p.  m.  the  academic  procession  left  the  Administration 
Building  and  marched  to  the  auditorium.  With  His  Eminence 
walked  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.J.,  president  of  Fordham 
University.  Two  pages  dressed  in  black  velvet  and  cardinal  satin 
attended  His  Eminence.  They  were  Gerald  Hurst,  son  of  William 
H.  Hurst,  72,  and  Harold  McAleenan,  son  of  Joseph  McAleenan, 
’03.  Immediately  after  the  Cardinal  were  his  three  Vicars-General, 
the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Mooney,  V.  G.,  ’67 ; the  Right  Rev.  Mon- 
signor Lavelle,  V.  G.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Edwards, 
V.  G. ; then  walked  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  Schools  of  Arts, 
Law  and  Medicine,  together  with  many  guests,  both  clergy  and  laity. 

When  His  Eminence  stepped  upon  the  stage  he  was  greeted  by 
the  college  cheer  from  hundreds  of  students.  “Ram-Ram-Ram — 
F-o-r-d-h-a-m — Fordham,  Cardinal  Farley !”  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  hall.  As  the  strains  of  this  stirring  cheer  died  into 
silence  a select  choir  of  boys  dressed  in  shepherds’  costumes,  sang 
very  beautifully  “Yon’s  “Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus”  and  Davies’  “Bo- 
nus Pastor.” 

In  the  opening  address  the  reverend  president  of  the  university 
thanked  the  Cardinal  for  giving  Fordham  the  honor  of  his  presence. 
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He  pictured  the  life  of  His  Eminence  as  a student  at  Fordham  and 
showed  how  the  whole  career  of  the  Cardinal  has  borne  out  the 
promise  of  those  youthful  days.  The  great  work  of  his  life  for 
Christian  education  is  the  fruit  of  his  early  training.  These  efforts 
for  sound  education  will  make  the  life  work  of  the  Cardinal  enduring 
in  beneficent  results  for  Church  and  State.  Emphasizing  the  similar 
efforts  of  Fordham  University,  the  address  was  concluded  with 
words  of  affectionate  admiration  and  earnest  hope  that  His  Emi- 
nence would  long  be  spared  to  guide,  to  govern  and  to  bless.  Paul 
Fuller,  LL.  D.,  dean  of  the  Fordham  University  School  of  Law, 
read  an  address  of  loyal  welcome.  He  was  followed  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  four  college  classes  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Maurice  L. 
Ahern,  T2;  John  A.  Blake,  T3;  Edward  S.  Murphy,  T4,  and  Ed- 
ward M.  Betowski,  T5.  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  voiced  the  welcome  of  that  department  of 
the  university  in  an  enthusiastic  address.  Dr.  Walsh  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Your  Eminence,  on  me  devolves  the  honorable  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  addressing  you  on  the  part  of  another  department  of  the 
university  that  has  developed  since  you  received  your  degree  here. 
Out  of  the  St.  John’s  College,  so  precious  to  all  of  us  of  the  old  days 
there  has  now  come  what  without  conceit  we  may  call  a great  uni- 
versity. We  have  here  now  on  our  rolls  1,100  students  and  all  the 
university  departments,  except  the  theological,  and  before  long  we 
hope  to  be  in  close  affiliation  with  that  in  your  great  archdiocese. 
When  I recall  that  fifty  years  ago,  almost  I might  say  at  the  time 
when  you  received  your  degree  at  Fordham,  there  was  no  university 
in  this  country  that  had  more  than  1,000  students.  It  will  be  easier 
to  understand  what  has  happened  in  that  poorest  of  the  Churches 
in  the  scant  space  of  fifty  years.  The  Church  that  is  so  often  said 
to  be  opposed  to  education  by  those  who  know  her  not  now  spends 
a million  a year  on  elementary  education  and  as  much  more  on  higher 
education  in  your  archdiocese  of  New  York.  No  task  has  proved 
too  hard  for  us,  no  discouraging  circumstance  has  affected  us,  and 
we  have  gone  on  building  up  our  educational  system  until  now  we 
are  much  more  than  attracting  the  attention  and,  without  self  com- 
placency we  can  say  we  are  attracting  the  admiration  of  those  out- 
side of  the  Church. 

“Everywhere  throughout  the  country  this  glorious  development 
of  Catholic  education  has  taken  place.  There  are  now  probably 
eight  Catholic  universities  that  have  very  nearly  or  over  1,000  stu- 
dents. Nowhere,  however,  has  the  development  come  so  marvel- 
ously as  here  with  ourselves.  Our  Catholic  schools  in  the  last  ten 
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years  have  jumped  ahead  in  numbers  until  we  have  many  thousands 
of  students  in  secondary  and  higher  education  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  Catholic  training.  What  has  happened  in  your  own  Cathe- 
dral College  under  my  own  eyes,  for  I have  the  privilege  of  col- 
laboration there,  is  but  a type  of  what  happened  elsewhere.  Our 
over  300  students  at  the  Cathedral  College  make  a magnificent  trib- 
ute to  the  faith  of  our  people  and  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to  be 
no  scarcity  of  levites  for  sacred  work,  at  least  for  many  years  after 
Your  Eminence  has  lived  out  a long  life.  Our  own  growth  here  in 
the  Medical  School  has  almost  rivalled  the  Cathedral  College.  We 
started  with  six  students  seven  years  ago;  we  have  literally  doubled 
our  numbers  every  year,  and  now  have  175  students  on  our  rolls. 
This  has  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  standard  is  higher 
than  that  of  even  two  of  the  New  York  medical  schools  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  most  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  our  plans  for  the  future  are  such  that  the  Board  of  Regents  is 
taking  special  interest  in  our  work  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  to 
raise  standards  in  other  schools.  This  satisfying  growth  has  come 
during  the  years  when  literally  every  medical  school  in  the  country 
has  run  down  in  numbers. 

“Catholic  education  and  the  realization  of  the  necessity  for  it  have 
taken  a firm  hold  on  our  people,  and  even  those  outside  of  the 
Church  now  recognize  how  much  that  Catholic  training  means  for 
our  people  and  our  country.  If  the  forefathers  of  the  hierarchy 
three  generations  ago  had  not  ventured  to  make  our  Catholic  schools 
great  in  spite  of  every  possible  discouragement  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  would  have  happened  to  the  Church.  You  can  see  the  issue 
very  clearly  in  what  has  happened  to  our  non-Catholic  brethren.  They 
are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  empty  benches  of  their  churches ; 
the  men  take  no  interest  in  their  religion ; even  the  women  are  be- 
ginning not  to  take  near  so  much  interest  since  they  have  their  rights 
and  their  possible  votes  to  occupy  them,  and  the  end  is  not  far  ahead. 
Not  long  since  one  of  the  members  of  the  Yale  Corporation,  a pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Yale,  the  pastor  of  the  oldest  Congregational 
Church  in  Connecticut,  wrote  a book — called  “Passing  Protestant- 
ism and  Coming  Catholicity.”  Protestantism  is  passing,  and  Catho- 
licity is  coming  just  because  of  the  sacrifices  the  forefathers  dared 
to  make  for  education,  and  the  future  depends  on  the  continuance  of 
those  sacrifices. 

“Far  from  viewing  with  bitterness,  however,  our  non-Catholic 
brethren  now  appreciate  all  the  good  to  our  citizens  that  our  training 
is  doing.  When  a few  years  ago  a great  procession  went  up  Fifth 
Avenue  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
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this  diocese  all  the  world  wondered.  A great  lawyer  well  past  his 
three  score  years  and  ten  sat  for  the  three  hours  or  more  it  took  that 
procession  to  pass  in  the  window  of  the  Union  Club  and  watched  it 
faithfully.  His  club  mates  wondered  why  an  old  New  Englander 
should  be  thus  interested  in  a Catholic  procession.  When  the  last 
man  had  passed  and  he  got  up  some  one  said  to  him,  ‘Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?’  ‘Think  of  it,’  he  said;  ‘the  safety  of  the  country  is 
there;  I have  just  seen  fifty  thousand  men,  and  not  an  anarchist 
among  them.’ 

“When  Your  Eminence  was  given  a great  civic  dinner,  the  sort  of 
a tribute  that  lifted  all  our  hearts  and  made  us  feel  how  well  our 
great  churchmen  were  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  dear  old  Church 
and  lifting  up  its  honor  even  among  those  not  of  the  fold,  the  letter 
of  President  Taft  emphasized  this  same  idea  of  the  magnificent 
teaching  of  our  dear  old  Church  in  all  that  regards  the  principles  of 
authority,  respect  for  government,  of  all  that  makes  for  the  stability 
of  the  nation  and  the  preservation  of  the  precious  heritage  of  liberty 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers. 

“It  is  only  a little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  very  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  voters  in  this  country  cast  their  ballots  with  the 
Know-nothing  party,  the  slogan  of  which  was  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible detriment  and  danger  of  our  liberties  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  now  everything  is  so  different,  if  now  all  the 
nations  of  every  political  complexion  that  is  thinking  deeply  realizes 
just  the  contrary  it  is  because  of  our  high  ecclesiastics  have  proved 
to  be  such  large-hearted,  broad-minded,  liberally-educated,  sympa- 
thetically Christian  churchmen.  If  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  half  a century  it  is  easy  to  surmise  what  the  future  holds  for  us. 
God  willing,  that  future  will  be  realized.  It  is  but  a few  years  since 
a great  politician,  a man  who  least  of  all  might  be  looked  to  as  seeing 
and  foreseeing  so  broadly,  declared  that  the  future  of  this  country 
depended  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  as  Catholics  could  feel  that  we  have  no  nobler  mission 
than  while  maintaining  that  old  Church  that  has  now  meant  so  much 
for  man  for  nearly  2,000  years  we  should  at  the  same  time  preserve 
the  liberties  of  a government  that  has  meant  more  for  man  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  come  into  existence. 

“And  now  a little  word  for  the  family  of  university  students  that 
greets  a brother  and  a father  in  you.  When  talking  to  the  New 
York  Club  of  Holy  Cross  students  not  long  since  I took  occasion  to 
remaind  them  that  we  Jesuit  students  of  Jesuit  colleges  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  belong  to  a small  college.  We  are  members  of  a 
family  of  25,000  students  in  the  United  States  now,  for  there  are 
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that  many  in  attendance  at  the  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities.  We 
are  divided  up  into  many  departments,  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  body,  but  we  are  all 
members  of  the  same  great  university  taught  by  the  sons  of  St.  Ign  »• 
tius,  formed  under  the  same  ratio  studiorum,  trained  by  the  great 
Catholic  principles,  lifted  up  in  heart  and  mind  if  we  but  do  our 
duty  well  to  the  best  work  of  Christian  citizens.  We  are  literally 
members  of  the  student  body  of  the  largest  university  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  three  times  as  many  students  at  that  university  which 
is  as  absoluely  one  as  it  can  be  as  at  any  other  university  in  the 
country.  May  I say  that  at  the  present  time  when  thus  viewed  we 
are  students  of  the  largest  university  in  the  world. 

“In  the  name  of  these  25,000  Jesuit  students  then  I greet  Your 
Eminence  as  a fellow  student,  a brother  alumnus,  a dear  Father  in 
Christ,  and  the  highest  representative  for  us  of  that  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff who  will  maintain  for  all  of  us  that  precious  liberty  of  spirit, 
heart  and  mind  that  means  so  much.” 

The  Cardinal  was  deeply  impressed  by  Fordham's  welcome.  He 
began  his  reply  by  saying:  “The  fifty  years  since  I was  a boy  of  Ford- 
ham  seems  like  a day.  When  I heard  that  rousing  cheer  I felt  like 
a boy  again.”  His  Eminence  recalled  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  his 
student  days  at  Fordham  and  the  life  lessons  learned  there.  After 
imparting  the  Papal  Blessing  the  Cardinal  granted  the  student  body 
a holiday  until  Friday.  As  he  left  the  stage  the  hall  again  resounded 
with  the  college  cheer. 

The  reception  of  the  faculty  and  students  was  followed  by  an 
alumni  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Cardinal.  The  dinner  was  served  in 
the  college  dining  hall,  which  had  been  gorgeously  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  occupied  the  seat  of  honor 
on  the  dias,  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J.,  president 
of  the  university,  at  his  right,  and  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  at  his  left.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  the  alumni  were  present.  The  president  of  the  alumni  acted 
as  toastmaster  and  presented  the  Cardinal  as  the  first  speaker.  His 
Eminence  entertained  the  alumni  for  fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
with  most  interesting  reminiscences  and  allusions  to  his  student  days 
at  Fordham.  The  president  of  the  university  told  of  the  progress 
of  every  department  and  appealed  to  the  alumni  to  stand  well  by 
alma  mater  in  her  efforts  to  achieve  the  great  success  they  desired 
her  to  attain. 

The  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  presented  a set  of  resolutions  which 
were  elegantly  engrossed  and  presented  to  His  Eminence.  They 
expressed  the  deep  appreciation  of  Fordham’s  alumni  for  the  Car- 
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dinal,  their  joy  at  the  great  honors  that  had  so  deservedly  come  to 
him  and  their  hopes  for  his  continued  successful  efforts  in  every 
good  cause  for  many  more  years.  Judge  O’Brien  spoke  as  follows: 

“Amidst  the  great  demonstrations  that  attended  your  home-com- 
ing; amidst  the  tributes  paid  by  priests  and  people,  by  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics,  evincing  a widespread  interest  and  joy  at  your  eleva- 
tion to  the  high  dignity  of  Prince  of  the  Church ; we,  so  closely 
united  to  you  through  the  ties  of  alma  mater,  take  a special  pride  in 
the  public  manifestations  which  you  have  received  from  all  sources 
because  of  your  successful  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  as 
priest,  Bishop  and  Archbishop. 

“This  interest  and  joy  are  not  alone  because  of  the  renown  which 
they  bring  to  you,  but  the  prestige  and  glory  which  you  have  shed 
and  conferred  on  our  loved  university,  and  which  identify  you  for 
all  time  as  easily  the  first  and  most  distinguished  alumnus  of  our 
alma  mater. 

“What  happiness  your  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate  would  have 
brought  to  the  old  professors  and  friends  of  your  youth  who  have 
passed  away.  Fortunately  some  are  left  to  recall  the  early  college 
days,  when,  in  your  walks  along  the  shores  of  the  River  Bronx,  or 
resting  under  the  shadow  of  the  spreading  elms  that  guard  the  por- 
tals, or  interested  in  conflict  and  contest  on  the  athletic  field,  with 
friends  of  your  youth  you  passed  so  many  happy  hours. 

“We,  mindful  of  your  relation  to  this  great  university,  have  a 
right  to  feel  that  the  tribute  which  belongs  to  you  would  neither  be 
complete  nor  rounded  if  amidst  such  acclaim  we  remained  silent,  and 
so,  on  behalf  of  the  professors  and  graduates  of  Fordham,  living  and 
dead,  we  wish  to  put  in  some  permanent  form  the  expression  of  our 
gratification  over  the  honors  which  have  come  to  you,  of  the  luster 
which  you  have  shed  on  alma  mater,  and  of  the  inspiration  your 
success  will  afford  to  the  generations  of  students  yet  unborn  who 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  study  of  your  marvelously  and  richly  de- 
served triumphs. 

“Your  lifework  needs  no  commemoration  of  ours.  You  have  lived 
to  see  it  crowned  with  deserved  and  unenvied  honors.  Your  name 
and  fame  lie  not  buried  in  the  records  of  this  university,  but  they 
have  become  a great  Catholic  heritage,  which  in  the  garnering  has 
made  an  impress  not  only  on  your  college,  but  one  which  has  ex- 
tended over  the  State  and  nation,  and  through  your  elevation  to  the 
Cardinalate  has  become  international. 

“Seated  in  that  great  Senate  of  the  Church  as  one  of  its  Princes, 
secure  in  the  affection  of  the  Holy  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  X as  one 
of  his  chosen  advisers,  regarded  by  all  as  a preeminent  American, 
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revered  by  clergy  and  laity  as  their  counsel  and  guide,  your  place  has 
been  made  and  your  position  fixed  in  the  history  of  our  times  as  one 
to  be  forever  known  and  venerated,  because  having  made  illustrious 
the  titles  of  citizen,  priest,  Bishop,  Archbishop  and  Prince  of  the 
Eternal  Church. 

“Though  the  various  public  demonstrations  have  been  splendid 
in  their  effect  and  influence  upon  the  Church  and  people,  it  is  more 
significant  in  its  relation  to  American  institutions  and  American 
ideals.  Here,  in  perfect  liberty,  unrestrained  by  statutory  limitations, 
unfettered  by  alliance  with  political  system,  the  Church  does  its  work 
with  constantly  augmenting  success,  in  generous  rivalry  with  every 
other  institution  for  man’s  advance.  Its  influence  constantly  in- 
creases through  the  unselfish  contributions  of  men  like  you,  and 
grows  more  potent  with  the  passage  of  time. 

“With  such  a public  record,  with  a career  so  successful  and  illus- 
trious, we  might  well  be  content  to  place  on  our  roster  in  letters  of 
gold  your  distinguished  name ; and  yet,  unmindful  of  the  universal 
acclaim  and  tribute  which  you  have  received,  failing  to  be  moved  by 
the  great  demonstrations  given  in  your  honor,  we  desire,  however 
w eak  our  voice  may  be,  however  improverished  our  language,  how- 
ever imperfect  the  attempt,  to  express  the  warm  and  heartfelt  senti- 
ments which  well  up  in  our  hearts,  and  which  impel  us  to  assure 
Your  Eminence  of  the  deep  and  abiding  affection  which  we  have  for 
you  personally,  and  the  satisfaction  we  experience  over  your  selec- 
tion, and  the  pride  we  take  in  acclaiming  you  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Universal  Church. 

“And  just  as  a shell  taken  from  the  seashore  gives  back  the  mur- 
mur of  the  mighty  deep,  so  let  the  voice  of  your  old  college  pro- 
fessors and  friends  join  in  the  public  acclaim  which  hails  you  as  the 
chosen  servant  of  God,  as  the  binding  link  in  the  hierarchical  chain 
that  unites  us  more  closely  to  the  See  of  Peter,  as  the  one  destined 
to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  to  further  promote  Catholic  educa- 
tion and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  upon  which  rest  our  national 
institutions.” 

Dean  Walsh  closed  the  speeches  with  a most  pleasing  and  ener- 
getic eulogy  of  the  work  done  at  the  university  and  a forecast  of 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  same  persistent  efforts. 
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HIS  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
the  Annual  Alumni  Dinner  of  Fordham  University,  which 
was  held  in  the  “Refectory  Hall”  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  1912.  There  were  nearly  200  members  present  besides 
guests  from  Georgetown  University,  Manhattan  College,  and  Holy 
Cross  College. 

The  dining  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion  with 
American  flags,  and  the  beautiful  shields  bearing  the  papal  colors, 
yellow  and  white,  coat  of  arms  of  Pope  Pius  X and  others  and  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Cardinal  Farley. 

The  menu  souvenirs  consisted  of  a Cardinal’s  hat  with  tassels,  and 
was  commented  on  by  all  present  as  being  extremely  handsome  and 
unique,  and  very  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  The  Committee  in 
charge  of  menu  was  Dr.  Cornelius  F.  Orben,  William  A.  Fergu- 
son, and  Maurice  J.  McCarthy. 

The  dinner  was  scheduled  for  7 P.  M.  and  for  an  hour  before  the 
event,  the  lawn  to  the  old  Refectory  Hall  was  lined  with  repre- 
sentatives from  Classes  of  1846  to  1911. 

His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley  was  escorted  into  the 
dining  hall  by  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
J.  McCluskey,  S.J.,  and  by  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  President  of 
the  Alumni,  and  immediately  the  walls  of  the  dining  hall  rang  out 
with  cheers  for  their  distinguished  Alumnus  and  guest,  and  reminded 
the  Alumni  of  their  college  days,  when  the  Fordham  team  recorded 
a victory  against  their  old  rivals,  Manhattan,  Georgetown  or  Holy 
Cross. 

Seated  on  the  dais  with  Cardinal  Farley  were  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  McCluskey,  S.J.,  President  of  the  University;  J.  Fairfax  Mc- 
Laughlin, President  of  the  Alumni;  the  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
72;  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  ’67;  the  Very  Rev.  James 
V.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Cardinal ; Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School;  J.  Lynch  Pendergast,  President  of  George- 
town Alumni;  Rev.  Thomas  Phelan,  President  of  Manhattan 
Alumni;  Rev.  John  E.  Wickham,  President  of  Holy  Cross  Alumni. 
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MENU. 

Huitres  en  coquille 

Creme  De  Champignons  Frais 
Hors  D’Oeuvres  Varies 


Sole  Marquery  Haute  Sauterne 

Pommes  Persillade 


Filet  de  Boeuf  Madere 
Petits  Pois  Pommes  Croquettes 


Punch  Romaine 
Pigeonneaux  Roti  Sur  Canape 

Salade  De  Saison  Mumm  Extra  Dry 


Glaces  Cardinal 
Petits  Fours 


Roquefort  Camembert 

Cafe  Noir 


At  about  8:30  Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  the  Toastmaster, 
arose  and,  addressing  His  Eminence,  the  honored  guests  and  Alumni, 
said: 

“This  is  a proud  moment  for  all  Fordham  men.  Gathered  together 
to-night  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Alma  Mater,  her  loyal  sons  have 
returned  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  boyhood  to  renew  their  de- 
votion to  the  principles  which  she  has  so  well  inculcated  by  her 
teaching  and  example,  and  at  the  same  time  to  honor  themselves  in 
paying  a fitting  tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  to  the  distinguished 
guest  of  the  evening,  our  fellow-alumnus.  His  Eminence.  Cardinal 
Farley. 

Fordham  is  not  alone  to-night  in  extending  to  him  her  congratu- 
lations,— for  we  have  with  us  joining  in  similar  sentiments  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Georgetown  University  Alumni 
Association,  Mr.  J.  Lynch  Pendergast  ; the  President  of  the  New 
York  Club  of  the  Holy  Cross  College  Alumni  Association,  Rev. 
Father  Wickham,  and  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Manhattan  College,  Rev.  Father  Phelan. 

The  universal  respect  and  devotion  by  all  classes  of  the  commun- 
ity which  have  marked  the  celebration  of  the  recent  elevation  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Cardinal  Farley  have  testified  in  striking  and 
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signal  manner  to  his  worth  and  character  as  man  and  shepherd  of 
his  flock. 

The  great  Catholic  heart  of  New  York  has  been  touched  by  the 
honor  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Holy  Father  in  designating  its  chief 
pastor  a Prince  of  the  Church. 

The  sons  of  Fordham  gladly  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
voice  their  congratulations  at  the  high  honor  bestowed  upon  their 
most  eminent  fellow  alumnus  and  to  wish  him  God-speed  and  many 
more  years  replete  with  service  and  distinction.” 

Cardinal  Farley  arose  to  respond  and  was  greeted  with  prolonged 
cheers  and  applause.  After  telling  many  pleasant  incidents  of  his 
college  days  as  a Fordham  student,  His  Eminence  reviewed  the  de-: 
tails  of  the  many  public  receptions  tendered  him  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  only  explanation  of  the  cordial- 
ity accorded  him,  he  said,  that  seemed  satisfactory,  was  that  the 
American  people,  religious  at  heart,  recognized  in  him  a representa- 
tive of  one  higher  than  himself,  who  is  the  crystallization  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  the  world.  It  showed  that  the  days  of  bigotry 
and  narrowness  are  gone.  Among  all  the  congratulations  that  have 
come  to  me  since  my  return  from  Rome  none  has  been  sweeter  to  me 
than  this.  I feel  that  the  forty-six  years  which  have  alapsed  since  I 
was  a student  in  these  hallowed  walls  are  like  a day ; and  I feel 
young,  indeed,  when  I see  Mr.  Campion,  who  entered  Fordham  the 
year  that  I was  born,  and  who  is  the  oldest  living  graduate,  being 
of  the  class  of  ’46,  seated  with  me  at  this  table. 

He  also  spoke  about  the  reception  which  was  given  him  by  the 
non-Catholics  of  the  city  and  the  lasting  impression  it  made  upon 
him.  He  also  appreciated  highly  the  favor  the  Holy  Father  had 
done  in  appointing  three  American  Cardinals,  and  that  the  force, 
strength  and  barrier  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  represented  in  this 
country,  was  prepared  to  meet  disorder,  anarchy  and  lawlessness. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  warm  friendship  and  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
he  had  for  President  Taft,  beside  whom,  as  Secretary  of  War,  four 
years  ago,  he  sat  at  a dinner  given  in  New  York.  He  said:  ‘‘Mr. 
Taft,  I want  to  ask  you  a favor?”  "What  is  it?”  “I  want  the  loan 
of  a U.  S.  General,  for  the  Catholics  of  New  York  are  going  to 
have  a great  celebration,  a procession  of  45,000  men,  and  I want 
somebody  to  head  the  procession  and  would  like  to  have  General 
Barry.”  “You  can  have  him,”  Mr.  Taft  said.  “But  is  he  not  in  Cuba 
in  charge  of  troops?”  “Leave  that  to  me,”  and  the  General  was  in 
New  York  the  following  week  and  took  charge  of  the  procession.  I 
take  this  occasion,  gentlemen  of  Fordham,  publicly  to  express  my 
thanks. 
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The  Cardinal  also  spoke  about  the  Governor  of  the  State,  John  A. 
Dix,  whose  marks  of  kindness  towards  him  he  would  never  forget. 
“First,  because  of  letters  of  congratulation  sent  before  I left  for 
Rome,  and,  secondly,  his  kind  letter  after  my  return,  and  also  how 
he  sent  his  Secretary,  DeKay,  to  the  Catholic  Club  with  his  address, 
the  Governor  himself  being  prevented  from  attending  on  account  of 
illness.  I also  thank  Mayor  Gaynor  for  his  letters  of  congratulation. 
To  my  non-Catholic  brethren,  all  of  whom  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  my  return,  I owe  a great  deal.  I 
therefore  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  non-Catholics  of  this  city 
for  their  congratulations,  for  kindness,  not  put  on  for  this  occasion 
only,  but  real  and  genuine.”  The  Cardinal  also  thanked  the  Press 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  this  event,  not  a single 
uncomplimentary  comment  has  been  made.  To-day  all  rejoice  in  it. 
“I  thank  you,  also,  fellow-alumni  of  Fordham,  to  whom  I owe  so 
much.  At  the  end  of  this  series  of  celebrations  I feel  that  I am  in- 
debted to  many  and  make  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation.  God  grant  that  the  feeling  they  evidenced  may  be  per- 
petuated, and  that  it  may  extend  over  the  ocean  to  those  lands  where 
the  Church  is  so  persecuted.  Whatever  success  I have  had  since  I 
left  old  Fordham  forty-five  or  forty-six  years  ago,  was  due  to  that 
spirit  imbibed  here  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers ; what- 
ever I have  done  was  done  as  a matter  of  conscience  and  sincerity ; 
here  was  I taught  to  do  my  duty,  and  therein  all  the  honor  lies.”  In 
conclusion  the  Cardinal  again  thanked  the  President  and  faculty  of 
old  St.  John’s  and  the  Fordham  Alumni  and  wished  every  success  to 
Alma  Mater. 

The  next  speaker  was  Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  who  was  at 
Fordham  during  the  Cardinal’s  College  days.  He  said  : 

“Amidst  the  great  demonstrations  that  attended  your  homecom- 
ing; amidst  the  tributes  paid  by  priests  and  people,  by  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics,  evincing  a widespread  interest  and  joy  at  your  eleva- 
tion to  the  high  dignity  of  Prince  of  the  Church  ; we,  so  closely  united 
to  you  through  the  ties  of  Alma  Mater,  take  a special  pride  in  the 
public  manifestations  which  you  have  received  from  all  sources  be- 
cause of  your  successful  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  as  Priest, 
Bishop  and  Archbishop. 

“This  interest  and  joy  are  not  alone  because  of  the  renown  which 
they  bring  to  you,  but  also  because  of  the  prestige  and  glory  which 
you  have  shed  and  conferred  on  our  beloved  University,  and  which 
identify  you  for  all  time  as  easily  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
alumnus  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

“What  happiness  your  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate  would  have 
brought  to  the  old  professors  and  friends  of  your  youth  who  have 
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passed  away.  Fortunately,  some  are  left  to  recall  the  early  college 
days,  when,  in  your  walks  along  the  shores  of  the  river  Bronx,  or 
resting  under  the  shadow  of  the  spreading  elms  that  guard  the  por- 
tals, or  interested  in  conflict  and  contest  on  the  athletic  field,  with 
friends  of  your  youth  you  passed  so  many  happy  hours. 

“We,  mindful  of  your  relation  to  this  great  University,  have  a 
right  to  feel  that  the  tribute  which  belongs  to  you,  would  neither 
be  complete  nor  rounded  if  amidst  such  acclaim  we  remained  silent, 
and  so,  on  behalf  of  the  professors  and  graduates  of  Fordham,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  we  wish  to  put  in  some  permanent  form  the  expression 
of  our  gratification  over  the  honors  which  have  come  to  you,  of  the 
lustre  which  you  have  shed  on  Alma  Mater,  and  of  the  inspiration 
your  success  will  afford  to  the  generations  of  students  yet  unborn 
who  will  be  stimulated  by  the  study  of  your  marvelous  and  richly- 
deserved  triumphs. 

“Your  lifework  needs  no  commemoration  of  ours.  You  have  lived 
to  see  it  crowned  with  deserved  and  unenvied  honors.  Your  name 
and  fame  lie  not  buried  in  the  records  of  this  University,  but  they 
have  become  a great  Catholic  heritage,  which  in  the  garnering  has 
made  an  impress  not  only  on  your  College,  but  one  which  has  ex- 
tended over  the  state  and  nation,  and  through  your  elevation  to  the 
Cardinalate  has  become  international. 

“Seated  in  that  great  Senate  of  the  Church  as  one  of  its  princes, 
secure  in  the  affection  of  the  Holy  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  X,  as 
one  of  his  chosen  advisors,  regarded  by  all  as  a preeminent  American, 
revered  by  clergy  and  laity  as  their  counsel  and  guide,  your  place  has 
been  made  and  your  position  fixed  in  the  history  of  our  times  as  one 
to  be  forever  known  and  venerated,  because  having  made  illustrious 
the  titles  of  Citizen,  Priest,  Bishop,  Archbishop  and  Prince  of  the 
eternal  Church. 

“Though  the  various  public  demonstrations  have  been  splendid  in 
their  effect  and  influence  upon  the  Church  and  people,  it  is  more 
significant  in  its  relation  to  American  institutions  and  American 
ideals.  Here,  in  perfect  liberty,  unrestrained  by  statutory  limitations, 
unfettered  by  alliance  with  political  system,  the  Church  does  its 
work  with  constantly  augmenting  success,  in  generous  rivalry  with 
every  other  institution  for  man’s  advance.  Its  influence,  constantly 
increases  through  the  unselfish  contributions  of  men  like  you,  and 
grows  more  potent  with  the  passage  of  time. 

“With  such  a public  record,  with  a career  so  successful  and  illus- 
trious, we  might  well  be  content  to  place  on  our  roster  in  letters  of 
gold  your  distinguished  name  and  yet,  unmindful  of  the  universal 
acclaim  and  tribute  which  you  have  received,  failing  to  be  moved  by 
the  great  demonstrations  given  in  your  honor,  we  desire,  however 
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weak  our  voice  may  be,  however  impoverished  our  language,  how- 
ever imperfect  the  attempt,  to  express  the  warm  and  heartfelt  sen- 
timents which  swell  up  in  our  hearts,  and  which  impel  us  to  assure 
Your  Eminence  of  the  deep  and  abiding  affection  which  we  have  for 
you  personally,  and  the  satisfaction  we  experience  over  your  selec- 
tion, and  the  pride  we  take  in  acclaiming  you  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Universal  Church. 

“And  just  as  a shell  taken  from  the  seashore  gives  back  the  mur- 
mur of  the  mighty  deep,  so  let  the  voice  of  your  old  college  profes- 
sors and  friends  join  in  the  public  acclaim  which  hails  you  as  the 
chosen  servant  of  God,  as  the  binding  link  in  the  hierarchal  chain 
that  unites  us  more  closely  to  the  See  of  Peter,  as  the  one  destined 
to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  to  further  promote  Catholic  educa- 
tion, and  to  strengthen  the  foundation  upon  which  rest  our  national 
institutions.” 

Judge  O’Brien  also  read  from  a clipping  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
June  19,  1868,  how  a very  interesting  game  was  played  on  the  col- 
lege grounds  at  Fordham  yesterday  between  the  Rose  Hill  Club  of 
St.  John’s  College  and  the  Actives  of  this  city.  The  Actives  went 
up  to  the  College  feeling  pretty  sure  of  success,  having  a strong  nine 
with  them,  but  they  were  met  on  the  fatal  field  by  as  plucky,  active 
and  efficient  corps  of  players  as  we  have  seen  play  in  a match  out  of 
town  this  season;  and  after  a rather  lengthy  game  the  New  Yorkers 
had  to  acknowledge  themselves  a defeated  party,  the  collegian  nine 
winning  by  the  score  of  36  to  34  in  a full  game  of  three  hours’  dura- 
tion. A very  select  assemblage  of  spectators  occupied  seats  on  the 
ground  under  the  shade  trees,  among  whom  were  members  of  the 
faculty  and  a number  of  ladies.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  game 
passed  off  very  pleasantly,  indeed,  the  Rose  Hill  Club  hospitably  en- 


tertaining  their  guests  at  the  close.  We  append  the  score. 
Rose  Hill.  Active. 

O.  R.  B.H.  0. 

R. 

B.H. 

Bellan,  C 

4 

2 

4 

H.  Kelly,  1st  B.  . . . 

4 

3 

3 

Eastin,  P 

4 

3 

3 

Vande,  2nd  B 

7 

1 

1 

Foumet,  1st  B. . . . 

1 

5 

4 

Ebbetts,  CF 

3 

4 

4 

Madden,  2nd  B. . . . 

2 

6 

5 

W.  Kelly,  C 

3 

4 

6 

Trempe,  SS 

2 

5 

3 

Hame,  SS 

1 

5 

4 

Pendergast,  CF. . . . 

4 

4 

4 

Clarke,  3rd  B 

2 

5 

3 

Mason,  3rd  B 

2 

6 

4 

Rogers,  RF 

1 

5 

2 

Cristadoro,  LF .... 

4 

2 

2 

T.  Kelly,  LF 

2 

4 

3 

Escudero,  RF 

4 

3 

2 

Walker,  P 

4 

3 

3 
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123456789 

Rose  Hill 5 0 4 7 1 11  2 4 2—36 

Actives 2 3 5 0 3 5 4 6 6 — 34 

Umpire — George  Wright. 

Scorers — Hallock  and  Marin. 

Time — 3 hours. 

Also  from  New  York  Herald,  June  20th,  1868: 

The  Actives  got  whipped  at  St.  John’s  College  on  Thursday  by 
the  Rose  Hill  Club,  score  36  to  34.  The  other  clubs  could  not  argue 
from  the  last-mentioned  fact  that  the  Actives  can  be  always  so  much 
beaten.  The  Fordham  boys  are  well  fed,  have  almost  constant  prac- 
tice together  and  will  trouble  any  club  that  may  visit  them.  The  name 
of  St.  John’s  is  vulgarized  “Singen.”  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that 
the  Actives  were  hurt  by  singin’. 


Dinner  Committee: 

Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Chairman. 
William  A.  Ferguson,  Vice-Chairman. 


John  J.  Aspell,  M.D., 
Joseph  I.  Berry, 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr., 
John  J.  Brady, 

Charles  N.  Bulger, 
James  N.  Butler, 

Pierre  G.  Carroll, 

Joseph  F.  Daly, 

Francis  Dwight  Dowley 
John  P.  Dunn, 

Gen.  C.  R.  Edwards,  U.S.A. 
Martin  H.  Glynn, 

Louis  F.  Haffen, 

George  B.  Hayes, 

Peter  A.  Hendrick, 
George  A.  Leitner,  M.D., 
Joseph  A.  McAleenan, 


Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  E.  Mooney, 
Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery, 
Maurice  J.  McCarthy, 
John  T.  McDonough, 
Joseph  J.  Martin, 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister, 

John  Whalen, 

Timothy  J.  Murray, 

Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne, 
James  A.  O’Gorman, 
Francis  O’Neill, 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Sr., 
Cornelius  F.  Orben,  M.D., 
Charles  W.  Sinnott, 
Michael  J.  Sweeney, 
Joseph  B.  Uniacke, 

James  J.  Walsh,  M.D., 


Among  those  present  were:  Samuel  Adams,  John  Aspell,  Gerald 
J.  Barry,  Louis  G.  Benziger,  Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  Rev.  James  E. 
Bobier,  Rev.  Louis  P.  Bossard,  John  J.  Brady,  Edw.  S.  Brogan,  Rev. 
John  J.  Byrne,  Jeremiah  J.  Campion,  Rev.  John  J.  Cassidy,  S.J.,  Chas. 
E.  Connelly,  Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.J.,  John  W.  Coogan,  Matthew 
J.  Crowley,  Leo  J.  Curren,  Dr.  Peter  J.  Curren,  Thomas  A.  Daly, 
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Geo.  C.  Denneny,  Dr.  Francis  L.  Donlon,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Donlon, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Dooley,  Francis  D.  Dowley,  John  P.  Dunn,  Dr.  T.  Jos. 
Dunn,  Michael  J.  Drummond,  John  Dwyer,  Thomas  B.  Dyer,  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Ewald,  His  Eminence  John,  Cardinal  Farley,  Rev.  J.  How- 
lin  Farley,  S.J.,  John  J.  Fay,  William  A.  Ferguson,  Rev.  M.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  Gilleran,  Rev.  Thomas 
Graham,  S.J.,  Edward  H.  Green,  Louis  F.  Haffen,  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Halpin,  Daniel  A.  Hanrahan,  John  J.  Hardiman,  John  J.  Hart,  C. 
A.  S.  Hatfield,  George  H.  Hayes,  Elsworth  Healy,  Henry  Heide,  Jr.. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Henry,  Dr.  William  E.  Howley,  William  H.  Hurst, 
Peter  A.  Hendrick,  Philip  J.  Kearns,  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Rev.  D.  E. 
Kiernan,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Kline,  David  T.  Leahy,  Dr.  George  A.  Leit- 
ner,  Gustave  Lembeck,  Warren  Leslie,  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  James  V. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Lyons,  Arthur  McAleenan,  Joseph  A.  McAleenan,  James 
A.  McCafiferty,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Rev.  John  D.  McCarthy,  S. 
J.,  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  Thomas  J.  McCormick,  William  H.  Mc- 
Cormick, James  H.  McDonald,  Robert  E.  McDonnell,  Daniel  J.  Mc- 
Guiniss,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin,  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr., 
Rev.  John  J.  McKenna,  John  C.  McNeilly,  Theodore  Madden,  Rev. 
Isidore  Meister,  Albert  Michaux,  Right  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  Dr. 
James  Moran,  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  John  J.  Mulcahy,  Timothy  Mur- 
ray, Harry  V.  Murray,  Charles  F.  Newman,  Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne, 
Rev.  John  J.  O’Brien,  John  P.  O'Brien,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Thomas 
O’Callaghan,  John  L.  O’Hara,  Rev.  F.  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.J.,  Francis 
O’Neill,  Rev.  J.  H.  O’Rourke,  S.J.,  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius N.  Orben,  William  E.  Paine,  J.  Lynch  Pendergast,  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  Phelan,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  Harold  J.  Quinlan,  Ed- 
ward Reynaud,  Rev.  John  D.  Roach,  James  T.  Ryan,  Carl  J.  Schu- 
man,  H.  H.  Sevier,  Charles  W.  Sinnott,  Michael  J.  Sweeney,  Owen 
S.  M.  Tierney,  Peter  J.  Tracy,  Richard  S.  Treacy,  Richard  S. 
Treacy,  Jr.,  Richard  H.  Troy,  Vincent  W.  Tunney,  Jos.  B.  Uniacke, 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  John  L.  Walsh,  John  Whalen,  Rev.  John  E. 
Wickham. 


Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  ’01. 


The  Seasons 

SPRING  DAWN. 

Far  in  the  East  appears  a beam  of  light 
Which  heralds  the  coming  Day,  the  passing  Night. 
The  bird’s  soft  twittering  wakes  the  world  to  life; 

The  buds  put  forth,  and  vie  in  friendly  strife 
To  blossom  first.  Anon  the  whispering  breeze 
Will  waft  the  Kiss  of  Promise  to  the  trees. 

Lo!  Mother  Nature  speaks  “Awake  and  sing, 

And  welcome  to  your  hearts  the  newborn  Spring. 

SUMMER  MORN. 

The  Earth  is  decked  with  flowers ; and  the  notes 
Of  birds  pour  sweetly  from  their  throbbing  throats. 
The  robber  bee,  where  soft  the  west  wind  blows, 
Plunders  the  treasures  of  the  helpless  rose. 

The  low  sweet  laughter  of  the  joyous  stream 
Now  lures  us  from  our  toils,  to  rest  and  dream 
Of  Hopes  and  Fears : the  while  our  tasks  forlorn 
Await  us  vainly  on  the  Summer  Morn. 

AUTUMN  AFTERNOON. 

The  golden  grain  before  the  sickle  bright 
Falls  in  despair : the  Reaper  in  his  might 
Recks  not  for  weaklings,  nor  the  strongest  grown ; — 
All  must  be  gathered,  that  was  ever  sown. 

The  leaves,  that  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss 

Full  crimson  blushed  at  Summer’s  parting  kiss, 
Hang  low  their  heads,  despondent.  With  a sigh 
The  passing  birds  have  whispered  “Thou  must  die.’’ 

WINTER  EVE. 

Now  comes  Grim  Winter,  with  his  fatal  breath, 

And  chills  the  heart  of  Nature  unto  death! 

The  sighing  Wind,  when  Day  and  Darkness  merge, 
Low  through  the  pine-trees  chants  a solemn  dirge 
For  souls  departed.  Through  the  long  cold  Night 
The  stars  alone  keep  watch,  and  by  their  light 
The  Dead  to  their  eternal  couch  must  go, 

Wrapped  in  a winding-sheet  of  snow. 
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This  is  our  Life!  ’Tis  what  the  Child  doth  sow, 

The  Man  must  gather.  Where  the  idle  youth 
Has  squandered  in  life’s  brightest  glow, 

Old  Age  must  starve.  Come,  face  the  bitter  truth, 
And  reap  the  harvest  from  the  fields  we’ve  tilled 

In  tears  or  smiles:  nor  shrink  from  destiny,  afraid! — 
In  Autumn,  Spring-tide’s  promise  is  fulfilled, 

And  Summer’s  debt  in  Winter  must  be  paid. 


John  Kieran,  T2. 


Ruth’s  Disappearance 


NYONE  who  has  visited  the  quaint  old  town  of  Nyack  will 


surely  remember  the  large  red  brick  mansion  situated  on 


“*■  Maple  Hill  just  where  it  overlooks  the  Hudson..  The 
former  proprietor  of  the  dwelling,  John  Lozier,  a retired  broker, 
had  spared  no  expense  to  adorn  it  with  every  attraction  possible. 
Its  homelike  appearance,  as  it  stands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
carefully  kept  lawns  and  terraces,  the  background  of  huge  maples 
from  which  the  hill  derives  its  name,  and  the  gentle  depression  of 
the  land  through  which  as  it  slopes  to  meet  the  waters  beneath  a 
serpentine  roadway  winds,  present  a picture  difficult  to  depict. 

My  admiration  and  interest  in  this  scene  often  prompted  me  to 
roam  about  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  while  on  one  of  these  excursions, 
one  evening  in  October,  that  I ventured  on  an  old  bridge  built  over 
a gully  which  ran  through  the  property.  Fascinated  by  the  view, 
possible  from  this  point,  I stopped  on  the  middle  of  the  structure  and 
seating  myself  on  the  guard  rail  prepared  to  enjoy  a quiet  little 
meditation.  Hardly  had  I seated  myself  when  I was  startled 
by  an  ominous  crackling,  and  before  escape  was  possible,  fell  head- 
long with  the  ruins  of  the  worm-eaten  bridge  rail,  to  the  stone- 
strewn  gully  below. 

It  was  a considerable  time  before  I awoke  to  consciousness,  and 
I found  myself  lying  in  a strange  but  comfortable  looking  apart- 
ment. Turning  my  eyes  as  far  as  possible,  for  my  neck  seemed  to 
be  held  in  a vise,  I beheld,  seated  at  the  window  and  reading,  a 
young  man.  Aroused  by  the  rustling  of  my  coverlet  he  quickly 
arose,  approached  and  spoke  to  me  in  a most  kindly  and  entertaining 
fashion. 
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He  was  of  a pleasing  appearance,  rather  tall  and  sturdy,  and,  as 
far  as  I could  make  out,  possessed  a well  developed  frame.  Light 
brown  hair  surmounted  a face  remarkable  for  its  clean-cut  features. 
His  cool,  piercing  eyes,  the  firm  set  mouth  and  his  well  poised  chin, 
made  him  in  my  mind  a person  of  remarkable  character.  Such  was 
my  first  impression  of  Robert  Lozier,  and  it  was,  I might  add,  an 
enduring  one. 

My  first  instinct  was  to  inquire  concerning  myself.  My  fall,  I 
learned,  had  been  a costly  one.  Two  fractured  ribs,  a broken  col- 
larbone and  a fever  caused  by  an  all-night  exposure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gully,  not  to  say  anything  of  cuts  and  bruises,  had  left  me 
in  a very  weak  condition.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  care  of  my  good- 
natured  attendant  and  the  skillful  surgeon  engaged  by  his  father, 
I was  soon  well  advanced  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

A graduate  of  White  Cross  University  and  a scion  of  highly 
cultured  stock,  Rob  Lozier  was  a thorough  gentleman.  His  cheer- 
ful good  nature,  and  the  tenderness  and  care  displayed  towards  me, 
a perfect  stranger,  won  my  deepest  affection,  and  caused  a lasting 
friendship  to  spring  up  between  us.  During  the  period  of  my  long 
convalescency,  whether  in  the  library,  or  engaged  in  some  outdoor 
pastime,  we  were  constant  companions. 

As  Christmas-tide  approached  and  I was  fairly  restored  to  health, 
any  proposal  of  departure  was  deprecated  by  my  generous  friends. 
In  view  of  their  earnest  protestations  I felt  obliged  to  accept  their 
kind  invitation  to  remain  over  the  festive  season.  Never  in  all  my 
experience  did  I enjoy  so  merrily  the  winter  holidays.  How  cheerful 
everything  appeared.  The  snow-covered  earth,  the  frozen  streams, 
the  solitary  evergreens,  the  cold  snappy  air,  the  jingling  sleigh-bells, 
the  graceful  skaters,  all  seemed  to  exert  a magic  influence  over  me. 
But  the  house  itself,  who  could  attempt  to  describe  it.  The  spacious 
rooms,  the  luxurious  furnishings,  the  gay  adornment,  the  open 
hearth,  the  festive  holly  and  mistletoe,  the  richly  decked  Christmas 
tree,  surrounded  by  beautiful  presents  for  the  family  and  for  friends 
who  always  came  to  enliven  the  dwelling  at  this  period — all  con- 
tributed to  enliven  the  scene  and  inspire  the  unusual  joy  which 
beamed  on  the  countenances  both  of  host  and  guests  alike. 

The  festive  season  having  ended  all  too  quickly,  I returned  home. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lozier  a situation  was  found  me  as 
traveling  salesman  with  a large  commercial  house.  In  this  capacity 
I was  obliged  to  make  long  journeys  to  various  cities  in  the  West. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  often  only  by  an  occasional  letter 
that  I communicated  with  my  bosom  friend.  His  letters  were  al- 
ways sprightly  and  encouraging.  One  day,  however,  when  I had 
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returned  from  a rather  lengthy  trip,  I was  deeply  grieved  to  find 
a short  note  of  mourning,  in  which  Bob  informed  me  of  the  death 
of  his  father.  Another  of  later  date  notified  me  that  he  had  changed 
his  residence  from  Nyack  to  a quiet  hotel  in  upper  Manhattan. 

My  meeting  with  my  friend  caused  me  no  inconsiderable  shock. 
In  place  of  youthful  Bob  Lozier,  I met  a sombre-looking  man  at 
least  five  years  his  senior.  Lines  of  worry  were  visible,  and  dull, 
care-oppressed  eyes  replaced  the  sparkling,  joy-inspiring  luminaries 
of  yore.  A staid  and  serious  manner  was  substituted  for  the  care- 
free abandon  which  had  always  characterized  him.  Clearly  an 
overpowering  weight  of  grief  depressed  him. 

A strange  story  confided  to  me  by  Bob  moved  me  deeply.  Two 
hours  before  the  final  moment,  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  parent.  Here  his  heart,  already  anguished  by  the 
thought  of  the  approaching  death  of  his  father,  was  crushed  by  a 
message  conveyed  to  him.  From  the  lips  of  him  whom  he  looked 
upon  for  the  last  time,  he  heard  that  his  sister,  whom  he  had  from 
his  earliest  years  believed  the  victim  of  a drowning  accident,  had 
in  reality  been  driven  from  home.  Having  refused  to  follow  the 
course  of  education  proposed  by  an  overzealous  father,  she  had 
incurred  his  wrath,  and  rather  than  be  a cause  of  dissension  be- 
tween him  and  her  mother,  she  had  suddenly  disappeared  leaving 
absolutely  no  clue  whereby  to  trace  her.  It  was  to  cover  his  disgrace 
that  the  father  had  fabricated  the  story  of  her  drowning.  Never- 
theless, he  had,  by  means  of  private  detectives,  searched  everywhere. 
All  his  efforts  to  find  her  proved  unavailing.  A month  later  a tomb- 
stone covered  the  body  of  a heartbroken  mother. 

All  the  former  love  and  fondness  of  brotherhood  now  surged  into 
the  depths  of  a heart  deprived  of  father  and  mother’s  affection,  and 
grief  for  them  was  followed  and  superseded  by  an  insatiable  desire 
to  find  his  absent  sister. 

In  vain  did  he  search  directories,  hospital  records  and  death  no- 
tices ; in  vain  did  his  income  find  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Pinkertons  and  the  pockets  of  loquacious  police  officials ; and  fruit- 
less, too,  were  advertisements  and  pleas  inserted  in  various  large 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

So  time  sped  on.  As  the  holidays  approached  once  more,  Rob 
and  I journeyed  to  Nyack  to  inspect  the  vacant  residence.  How 
dismal  everything  seemed.  The  appearance  of  the  house  itself  was 
blemished  further  in  our  eyes  by  its  winter  shroud.  Where  beauty 
seemed  to  me  enshrined  in  the  perspective,  I now  beheld  only  gloom. 
The  maples,  stripped  of  foliage,  the  ice-packed  Hudson,  the  snow- 
capped ridges,  the  dead  hedges,  the  frozen  earth,  all  seemed  to  add 
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their  drop  to  the  cup  of  sadness.  Indeed  the  contrast  caused  great 
wonderment  in  me.  I recalled  how  pleasing  everything  had  ap- 
peared but  one  short  year  before.  Such  were  the  thoughts  uppermost 
in  my  mind  as  we  once  more  stepped  out  onto  the  roadway.  We  left 
the  scene  hurriedly,  Robert  occupied  with  his  own  sombre  reflections 
caused  by  the  memory  of  happier  hours,  I,  a sympathetic  participant 
of  my  friend’s  silent  anguish. 

I parted  with  him  with  no  inclination  ever  again  to  awaken  the 
sad  emotions  to  which  this  visit  gave  birth. 

With  the  advent  of  Spring  came  the  usual  demand  for  Easter 
supplies,  and  so,  for  many  weeks  I canvassed  the  country  extolling 
the  merits  of  my  samples.  When  in  Denver,  as  is  the  custom  with 
commercial  men,  I registered  my  name  in  the  column  of  the 
tablet  devoted  to  visiting  salesmen.  This  insertion  brought  many 
business  replies;  but  among  them  I was  pleasurably  surprised  to  find 
an  invitation  to  call  upon  John  Sibley,  an  old-time  acquaintance. 

Years  before,  the  dread  White  Plague,  so  prevalent  in  some  sec- 
tions, had  taken  hold  of  him.  As  an  only  cure,  he  had  fled  West, 
to  a well  known  retreat  in  Denver.  Ploping  that  my  visit  and  the 
latest  news  from  home  might  bring  considerable  cheer  to  the  bed- 
ridden friend,  I journeyed  out  to  the  sanitarium.  Whilst  conversing 
with  Sibley,  he  mentioned  that  the  patients  were  blessed  in  having 
a most  faithful  nurse.  Her  attentive  ministrations,  her  gentleness 
and  care,  her  kindly  conversations  with  all  her  charges,  was  the  only 
alleviation  of  their  pain.  As  she  entered  the  room  I was  at  once 
taken  by  surprise.  Have  I not  seen  that  face  before?  said  I to  my- 
self. I glanced  once  more  towards  the  white-robed  figure  beneath 
the  jaunty  nurse’s  cap.  In  a trice  the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  I be- 
held the  only  original  possible  of  that  picture  which  had  so  impressed 
me  upon  my  last  visit  to  Maple  Hill, — the  countenance  of  the  missing 
Ruth  Lozier.  Though  aged  somewhat,  and  somewhat  saddened  by 
lines  of  worry,  it  still  retained  its  original  beauty.  I entertained  no 
doubts  as  to  the  identity  and  so  elated  was  I at  my  discovery  that 
I hastily  completed  all  my  business  affairs  and  took  a train  for  New 
York. 

Arriving  home  and  bubbling  over  with  excitement  and  with  eager- 
ness to  break  the  welcome  news  to  Bob,  I lost  no  time  in  getting 
to  his  hotel.  Although  my  story  seethed  with  hope  and  enthusiasm, 
there  came  over  his  sorrow-stricken  mind  that  tantalizing  fear  which 
so  crazed  the  oft-dissappointed  searcher.  Could  it  not  be,  that  the 
welcome  vision  painted  by  me  was  but  a mocking  mirage,  an  alluring 
phantom  conjured  up  by  an  overwrought  imagination?  Misgivings 
such  as  these,  the  offspring  of  a disappointment  consequent  upon  a 
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long  period  of  fruitless  search,  had  calloused  his  heart  and  robbed  it 
of  its  youthful  buoyancy.  Often  before,  such  paintings  had  been 
drawn  by  deceiving  detectives.  Often  before  had  he  received  assur- 
ing letters  and  promises.  By  dint  of  persistent  effort,  however,  I 
succeeded  in  arousing  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  in  encouraging 
him  to  write  to  the  nurse  in  Denver,  asking  her  for  her  photo  in 
order  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  judg- 
ment. Hope  again  awakened  in  his  soul  and  illumined  his  handsome 
countenance  with  its  joyful  radiance.  When  the  day  for  a reply 
arrived,  he  paced  up  and  down  nervously  in  his  apartments.  Deliv- 
ery after  delivery  brought  various  letters  to  him,  but  not  the  one 
which  he  yearned  for.  At  length,  late  in  the  evening,  came  a letter 
with  the  postmark  of  Denver.  Eureka ! he  shouted,  as  he  summoned 
me  to  his  side.  Quivering  with  excitement,  he  hastily  opened  the 
missive,  and  there  before  his  gaze  lay  the  likeness  of  Ruth,  the  goal 
of  his  search. 

The  letter  itself,  which  breathed  the  sweet  perfume  of  tenderness 
and  love,  regret  and  joy,  brought  Bob  the  glad  tidings  that  his  de- 
sires were  at  length  to  be  satisfied.  Although  the  thought  of  leaving 
her  work  of  love  and  charity  was  a source  of  sorrow  to  her,  the  voice 
of  duty,  the  summons  of  brotherly  love  must  prevail.  She  would 
return  by  the  next  express.  The  Twentieth  Century  carried  on  that 
trip  a treasure  more  precious  than  any  which  she  had  ever  borne 
before;  for  desire  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  Bob’s  affection  was 
great  indeed. 

Once  more  Maple  Hill  is  in  bloom.  Once  more  the  green  terrace, 
and  well  kept  lawns  bespeak  the  joy  of  Bob  Lozier.  Once  more  the 
green  slope  smiles  on  the  sparkling  ripples  of  the  Hudson,  while  the 
house  itself  is  a vision  of  joy.  Renovated  and  reoccupied  it  daily 
appears  a picture  fit  for  a Raphael  or  a Velasquez  to  portray,  while 
at  night  the  myriad  lights  and  joyful  clamor  of  merry  gatherings  an- 
nounce that  Nyack  is  welcoming  to  her  heart  her  much  lamented 
darling,  Ruth  Lozier.  Frederick  J.  Ashley,  T5 


The  Winning  of  Winnie 

Two  eyes  of  blue 
That  looked  at  you 
Through  lashes  long  and  sweet, 

A figure  slim, 

An  ankle  trim, 

And  perfect  little  feet; 

Such  charms  and  more 
She  had  in  store 
For  each  and  every  sinner, 

She  smiled  at  all 
Who  chanced  to  call. 

And  yet  no  one  could  win  her. 

Her  ready  wit 
She  thought  not  fit 
For  any  idle  wooer 
So  she  decreed 
Her  lord  should  need 
Ability  to  outdo  her. 

Of  all  who  came, 

Some  known  to  fame, 

Not  one  could  stand  the  test, 

Until  in  style 
Fair  Erin’s  Isle 
Sent  forth  her  very  best. 

‘‘Sure  name  the  day,” 

Fie  dared  to  say, 

“When  we  two  shall  get  married,” 

11  marry  you  ? 

O’Donahue !” 

His  bold  request  she  parried. 

“If  the  alphabet, 

Shall  ever  let 
Its  numbers  shorter  run.” 

“That  day  shall  be 
He  cried  in  glee, 

When  ‘U’  an  7’  are  one.” 


Edward  R.  Moore,  75. 


A Garden  Song 


(With  Prelude.) 

SPRING  is  approaching.  The  frozen  moisture  on  the  hillsides 
will  soon  melt,  and  the  little  streams  which  have  been  wan- 
dering dreamily  through  the  meadows  will  be  swollen  into 
raging  torrents.  This  is  what  is  usually  called  the  annual  Spring 
freshet.  But  every  Spring  there  is  a freshet  of  another  nature.  It 
occurs  when  the  mental  ice  and  snow  which  accumulate  on  the 
cranial  heights  of  man  during  the  winter,  begin  to  melt  under  the 
sweet  smile  of  Spring,  causing  the  channels  of  literature  to  be  over- 
flooded  with  a gurgling  tide  of  Spring-poems. 

It’s  safe  to  wager  that  scarcely  anyone  whose  heart  is  gladdened 
by  the  caroling  of  the  first  robin,  has  not  at  one  time  or  another 
during  this  delightful  season,  allowed  that  peculiar  and  indescribable 
joy  to  the  soul,  which  is  caused  by  the  awakening  of  nature,  to  flow 
from  the  end  of  a pen  in  the  shape  of  some  sort  of  a light  lyric.  Who 
does  not  feel  like  singing  when  the  sweetest  of  Seasons  comes  danc- 
ing over  the  March-swept  hills,  scattering  with  lavish  hand  the  violet 
and  the  arbutus  over  the  bosom  of  mother  Earth?  And  yet  to  the 
cynically-inclined  the  Spring-poet  is  a much-despised  being.  Be  that 
as  it  may  (we  almost  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  using  a capital  M 
in  that  last  word),  the  person  who  has  sincerely  written  a postwinter 
effusion,  regardless  of  whether  it  possessed  any  lofty  literary  merit 
or  not,  has  proved  that  the  beauties  of  nature  are  not  in  vain.  This 
last  statement  is  partially  an  attempt  to  justify  what  is  to  follow.  The 
jingle  which  you  find  below  is  something  for  which  I must  answer. 
However,  it  is  hoped  that  its  satirical  tone  may  possibly  make  for  a 
better  appreciation  of  Spring.  You  have  the  privilege  of  singing  the 
stanzas  to  any  suitable  air — a balmly  air,  is  suggested  for  those 
whose  aesthetic  feelings  are  easily  “bruised.”  Please  use  soft  music 
in  order  that  the  poetic  feet  may  feel  that  they  are  treading  on  the 
genuine  carpet  of  Spring.  Every  one  kindly  join  in  on  the  chorus 
All  ready,  professor! 


The  Song 

Sing  HO  for  the  home-made  garden, 

Sing  HA  for  the  men  we  find, 

Who  love  the  fun  of  working  in  one, 

Not  knowing  that  “love  is  blind.” 

Sing  HE  for  the  seed  selecting, 

Sing  HI  for  the  price  he  pays, 

But  hope  runs  high,  when  he  goes  to  buy ; 

Great  things  he  expects  to  raise. 

Sing  SO  for  his  torn  new  trousers, 

Sing  SI  for  his  waisted  “push,” 

(Planted  two  rows — in  his  Sunday  clothes, 

And  was  caught  on  a briar  bush!) 

Sing  DI  for  the  frosted  garden, 

Sing  DO  for  starting  once  more ; 

It’s  sad  to  know  your  neighbor’s  will  grow, 

Though  yours  was  planted  before. 

Sing  BE  for  the  bump  from  a bumble, 

Sing  BI  for  hands  blistered  black, 

Spent  ninety  cents  just  for  liniments 
To  rub  on  his  aching  back. 

Sing  WI  for  the  garden’s  failure, 

So  WO  for  the  whole  blame  thing, 

Next  year  he’ll  make  the  self-same  mistake, 

Instead  of  enjoying  Spring! 

Chorus. 

Sing  HA,  sing  HOE,  sing  SIGH,  sing  SEW, 

Sing  HE,  sing  HIGH,  sing  “DOUGH,”  sing  DIE, 

Sing  BEE,  sing  BUY,  sing  WOE,  sing  WHY, 

For  the  humble  home-made  garden  ! 


Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5. 


Scratchings  of  My  Pen 


A VE  MARIA,”  most  beautiful  of  hymns,  how  thy  music 
/■%  transported  me  that  night ! I can  hear  it  yet ; never  will 
”*■  the  sound  be  effaced  from  my  heart.  “Ave  Maria,”  how 

clear  and  lofty  that  melody!  The  world  faded  from  my  sight;  I 
seemed  to  be  rising  far  above  life’s  turmoil  and  strife.  Angel’s  voices 
swelled  the  chorus,  “mighty  yet  lowly,  pure  and  most  holy.”  Then 
I seemed  to  see  the  great  queen  of  heaven  on  her  throne  on  high,  out- 
shining all  in  her  radiant  glory,  yet  disdaining  not  to  assist  the  weary 
on  their  tortuous  path  through  the  vale  of  tears.  Free  from  all  care, 
rid  of  all  passion,  safe  from  all  danger,  I sipped  the  nectar  of  happi- 
ness unalloyed.  But  soon  the  song  was  over.  Back  to  the  realization 
of  things  worldly  I came,  with  a sickening  sense  of  loss,  as  I helped 
to  swell  the  deep-drawn  sigh  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  whole  audience : — such  power  has  music  over  the  soul 
of  man. 
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The  warbling  notes  of  the  birds  have  ceased  to  charm  our  ears ; 
the  silver-throated  thrush  is  still,  no  longer  the  lark  from  his  watch- 
tower  in  the  clouds  startles  dim  night.  For  it  is  winter,  and  winter’s 
ruler,  the  stern  and  rigid  frost  king,  holds  all  in  his  icy  grasp.  Beau- 
tiful indeed  are  the  glittering  palaces  he  builds  and  the  virgin  robe 
of  white  in  which  he  drapes  the  earth,  but  it  is  a beauty  that  chills 
while  it  attracts.  It  is  like  the  painted  glories  of  the  world  of  pleas- 
ure. The  clear-toned  notes  of  virtue  rise  not  there  above  the  din 
of  sin’s  sullen  mutterings.  While  seductive  joy  with  captivating 
grace  is  ministering  to  your  every  fad  and  fancy,  her  icy  tendons, 
doubly  strong  because  at  first  not  felt,  are  enmeshing  your  very  soul. 
Then  beware,  and  as  on  fragile  ice  you  would  not  venture  far  over 
the  black  waters  of  some  lake  or  stream,  trust  not  to  the  scanty  foot- 
hold that  a life  of  pleasure  gives,  lest  suddenly  your  treacherous 
support  give  way,  and  you  plunge  headlong  into  the  black  whirlpool 
of  eternal  night. 


Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 


Conceit  or  Conviction  ? 


“All  the  world’s  a stage 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.” 

As  You  Like  It. 

INTERPRETATION  is  an  eternal  cause  of  argument.  All  the 
scriveners  that  ever  lived,  if  brought  back  to  life  and  prom- 
ised existence  until  doomsday  in  order  to  complete  their  task, 
could  not  transcribe  one-half  the  discussion  which  the  glossary  of 
their  work  has  directly  caused.  Such  discussion  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  every  structure  of  unbelief  that  men  have  ever  fashioned  in 
their  souls.  It  turned  the  head  of  Pelagius  and  spread  the  black  pall 
of  error  over  Luther’s  mind.  Through  its  insidious  influence  the 
greatest  men  of  our  own  age  are  falling  into  every  kind  of  moral 
heresy  and  all  this  because  they  try  to  prove  too  much  and  fail  to 
realize  that  if  they  would  only  revive  the  dying  embers  with  the 
draught  of  good  will,  the  divine  fire  of  Faith  would  glow  and  burn 
every  doubt  from  out  their  hearts. 

This  question  of  interpretation,  or  private  judgment,  is  not  one  to 
be  thoroughly  discussed  in  an  hour,  nor  a year  nor  even  in  a lifetime, 
and  so,  perhaps,  we  will  be  pardoned  if  we  only  take  up  one  phase  of 
it  here.  This  little  portion  of  such  a great  question,  selected  for  con- 
sideration, in  accordance  with  the  fashion  set  by  many  writers  of  the 
day,  we  will  introduce  under  a very  mystical  title,  namely,  “The 
Nature  of  Cynicism  in  Colleges.” 

There  is  a common  complaint,  made  of  course  by  those  who  never 
took  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  themselves,  that  college  graduates 
are  the  most  arrogant  of  all  young  people.  Permit  us  to  remark 
that  the  opposite  opinion  seems  more  truthful  to  us.  Every  one 
knows  that  no  man  has  a harder  time  than  the  man  who  has  already 
received  his  degree.  Each  person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
seems  bent  upon  showing  him  his  proper  place : the  very  name  “col- 
lege man”  is  used  as  a term  of  reproach  by  some  low-browed  people, 
and  whatever  conceit  he  may  have  is  soon  knocked  out  of  him  by 
the  cruel  world. 

The  really  great  “I  am”  is  the  undergraduate.  No  one  can  show 
him  anything  because,  in  his  opinion,  experience  can’t  begin  to  hold 
a candle  to  natural  genius.  If  he  has  a speech  to  write  and  there  are 
any  corrections  made  in  it,  the  emendations  were  never  quite  as  good 
as  the  original.  Let  us  say  that  some  of  his  writings  for  the  Monthly 
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have  been  rejected  or  changes  suggested  in  them.  Immediately,  he 
ceases  to  write  for  such  an  insignificant  publication  because  it  seeks 
to  restrain  his  temperament.  He  never  transgresses  any  rule ; people 
have  just  “got  it  in  for  him,”  that’s  all.  Oh,  what  a wonderful 
thing  is  youth.  Shakespeare  was  right  when  he  said  that  all  men 
and  women  have  their  parts  on  Life’s  stage.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
most  young  men,  instead  of  accepting  the  parts  which  were  given 
to  them  by  the  great  playwright,  seek  to  create  roles  of  their  own. 
In  their  eyes,  every  professor  is  a diabolical,  scheming  Machiavelli. 
who  is  trying  to  impose  his  theories  on  their  great,  untrammelled 
minds.  In  short,  they  try  to  pose  as  cynics,  forgetting  that  cynicism, 
if  there  really  is  such  a thing,  can  come  only  after  great  tribulation 
and  sorrow.  An  old  cynic  is  an  unsuccessful  or  immoral  man : a 
youthful  cynic  is  a fool. 

Would  that  we  could  transcribe  all  the  learned  discussions  we 
have  heard  over  the  black  coffee  and  cigarettes.  It  almost  inclines 
us  to  the  belief  that  only  wellfed  men  are  pessimists.  Our  twenty- 
year  old  sages  discourse  learnedly  of  the  menace  of  the  Catholic- 
priesthood  ; of  the  mistakes  of  the  Church  in  the  history  of  the 
world ; and  uphold  the  side  of  science  against  religion,  forgetting,  as 
Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  has  said,  that  there  is  no  conflict  but  perfect 
harmony  between  these  two  greatest  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Avoid  such  nonsense,  fellows.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a priest  to 
be  a Catholic;  just  because  you  believe  in  God  and  express  your  be- 
lief firmly  does  not  mean,  at  all,  that  you  are  a candidate  for  Dun- 
woodie  or  St.  Andrews.  Why  not  be  like  Ruskin.  He  sought  not  for 
Faith  in  philosophies  or  proofs  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
geologies : all  he  had  to  do  was  to  look  out  of  his  window  and  see  the 
sun  rise  upon  the  world.  Isn’t  that  a beautiful  thought,  fellows? 
Don’t  try  to  pull  down  the  shades  of  your  soul  and  shut  out  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  the  morning  of  your  lives.  Remember  that 
you  can’t  even  convince  yourself  that  you  are  a cynic ; but  you  may 
be  conceited  enough  to  think  you  are. 


Maurice  L.  Ahern,  T2. 


News  of  the  Month 

The  solemn  reception  of  postulants  into  the  various  sodalities 
took  place  in  the  University  Chapel  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary second.  They  were  received  by  the 

SODALITY  Reverend  Rector  of  the  University.  The 
NOTES  simultaneous  reading  of  the  act  of  con- 

secration added  much  to  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion  by  aspirants.  After  the  reception,  Rev.  J. 
Howlin  Farley,  S.J.,  ’93,  spoke  eloquently  on  “The  Meaning  of 
the  Act  of  Consecration.”  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
followed  with  Rev.  Father  Rector  as  celebrant,  Rev.  Joseph  I. 
Fink,  S.J.,  deacon,  and  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.J.,  subdeacon. 
The  music  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Raines,  S.J.,  with 
John  A.  Casey,  T4,  at  the  organ. 

Those  received  were  John  Casey,  John  Keelen,  William 
Hurst,  Joseph  Donnelly,  Joseph  Kennedy,  Philip  Griffin,  Leo 
Hinchliffe,  Lester  Robinson,  Ralph  Lane,  John  Conklin, 
Robert  Dillon,  Samuel  Taylor,  John  Barry,  John  Mulcahy, 
Fred  Ashley,  Walter  Lynch,  Charles  Rice,  Edward  Malone, 
Henry  Amy,  James  Baxter,  Joseph  Collier,  William  Curran, 
Michael  Hall,  Patrick  Hogan,  John  McQuillan,  James  Mc- 
Manus, David  Simmonetti,  William  Wagner,  Harold  McDon- 
ald, Edward  McNally,  Vincent  Maher,  Jose  Alvarez,  John 
Barry,  Robert  Baab,  George  Delany,  Joseph  O’Connor,  Louis 
Badalloti,  Charles  McGinty,  John  Stanislaus,  Edwin  Smith, 
Harold  Lynch,  Bert  McCarthy,  Justin  McCarthy,  Tracy  La- 
Velle,  Thomas  McMahon,  Augustine  Troy,  Francis  Xavier, 
John  Vallely,  Charles  Szumski,  Joseph  Baxter,  Patrick  Mc- 
Namara, Lamont  McLaughlin,  Joseph  Marique,  Matthew  Tay- 
lor, Francis  Timoney,  Brendon  Murphy,  John  Kehoe,  Ray 
Mulvihill,  Nicholas  Dura,  John  Fannon,  Joseph  Hoary,  Pat- 
rick Miller,  John  Murphy,  William  Scanlon,  Howard  Yockel, 
Joseph  Egan,  Denis  Blake,  Arthur  Hoffman,  James  Johnson, 
Benjamin  Kelly. 

The  Parthenian  Sodality  was  recently  favored  by  the  gift  of  a 
beautiful  set  of  red  vestments  which  are  to  be  used  only  in  the  Sodal- 
ity Chapel.  The  vestments  were  donated  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  D. 
Somers,  T2. 

Another  old  custom  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  has  been  revived. 
The  old  style  diploma,  in  Latin  script,  and  bearing  the  signatures  of 
the  Director,  Prefect  and  Secretary  and  whach  was  familiar  and 
dear  to  the  sodalists  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been  revived  and 
has  met  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  who  have  seen  it. 
The  diplomas  are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  sodality.  Mr.  Ignat- 
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ius  J.  Lynch,  '12,  presented  the  sodality  with  a new  seal  the  one 
that  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  seventy  years  being  badly  worn. 

The  annual  Junior  Prom.,  the  gayest  event  of  the  year  in  Ford- 
ham’s  social  life,  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  January  29th,  in  the 
ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  and  was  an  un- 
JUNIOR  PROM-  qualified  success.  There  was  a large  and  repre- 

ENADE  sentative  company  present.  The  arrangements 

were  perfect,  the  dance  orders  handsome,  the 
music  magnificent,  the  supper  excellent.  In  fine,  it  was  an  ideal  Prom, 
and  it  will  be  hard  on  future  Juniors  to  surpass  it. 

The  banquet  hall  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  was  the  scene  of 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Senior  Class  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 15th.  The  hall  was  decorated  in  maroon 
and  white  and  the  table  was  adorned  with  cut 
flowers.  The  speakers  of  the  evening  were  John 
Egan  on  the  Past,  Maurice  Ahern  on  the 
Present,  Ambrose  McCafferty  on  the  Future,  George  Kelly 
on  Athletcis,  and  Rev.  Father  Cunningham  on  the  Class. 
After  the  regular  speeches  were  concluded  every  member 
of  the  Class  of  T2  was  called  upon  impromptu.  A most  en- 
joyable evening  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  singing  of  the  Ram. 

The  affair  was  in  charge  of  a committee  consisting  of  Frank 
Hoffman,  Ambrose  McCafferty,  Thomas  Kiernan  and  Maur- 
ice Ahern. 

The  trials  for  the  Sophomore  debate  with  Holy  Cross  were  held 
in  the  reading  room  during  the  week  of  February  5th,  and  James 
T.  Dunn,  Edwin  Murpiiy  and  Harold  Mul- 
debating  queen  were  chosen  for  the  team.  The  debate 
NOTES  will  probably  be  held  during  the  latter  part  of 

March. 

The  recent  weekly  debates  of  the  St.  John's  Debating  Society  took 
place  February  13th.  Resolved,  “That  college  fraternities  should  be 
abolished.”  Affirmative,  Bartley  Moynahan,  T4  and  John  Keat- 
ing; negative,  Walter  Black,  T5  and  Thomas  Cambell,  T2.  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  Resolved,  “That  labor  unions  are  a detriment  to  the 
country”;  affirmative,  Alfred  Williams,  T3,  and  Francis  Coyle, 
'14;  negative,  John  Blake,  T3,  and  Mulcahy,  G5. 

The  subject  of  the  Historical  essays  is  “The  Suppression  of  the 
Jesuits.” 

We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  P.  Kearns  of  Paterson,  an  uncle  of 
William  A.  Kearns,  T3,  and  sympathize  sin- 
cerely with  the  bereaved  family. 
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We  wish  to  congratulate  Manager  Sherman  A.  Wolfe,  ’12,  and 
Assistant  Manager  John  T.  Stahl,  ’13,  upon  the  splendid  success 
of  the  Indoor  Meet.  Both  men  labored  untir- 
TRACK  manage-  jngiy  to  make  the  Games  worth  while  and  that 
they  did  so,  will  be  testified  to  by  all  who  were 


present. 

Manager  Wolfe  wishes  to  thank  Hon.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  McAleenan,  both  of  whom  donated  prizes  for 
the  meet. 

Without  the  slightest  trace  of  flattery  we  told  Mrs.  Fordham  that 
her  sons  did  her  “proud”  on  a certain  Friday  evening  last  month. 

That  her  basketball  team  played  as  never  before 
and  that  if  Billy  Walsh  Fordham  had  been  in 
the  game  the  result  would  have  been  different. 
Also  we  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  her 
sons  was  irreproachable,  that  their  cljeering  was  of  the  reechoing 
kind  and  their  singing  inspiring. 

Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan,  ’94,  of  St.  Bernard’s  Church,  New  York 
City,  has  given  a magnificent  set  of  Dr.  Elliot’s  “Five-foot  shelf  of 
books,”  consisting  of  some  fifty  volumes  to  the 
GIFT  TO  library.  We  desire  to  offer  thanks  to  Father 

LIBRARY  Kiernan  for  his  generous  and  thoughtful  gift 

in  the  name  of  Mr.  I.  L.  Hargadon,  S.J.,  direc- 


MANHATTAN 

FORDHAM 

GAME 


tor  of  the  library. 

At  the  annual  contest  in  oratory  held  in  the  University  Auditor- 

ORATORICAL  ium,  February  14th,  the  judges  awarded  the 

CONTEST  prize  to  John  J.  McGovern  of  the  Senior  Class. 

His  topic  was  Morality  in  Education.  The  speakers  and  their  topics 
were  as  follows : 

Hugh  A.  Allen — Catholics  in  the  Revolution. 

Walter  J.  Black — Marquette. 

Preston  F.  Walsh — Socialism. 

James  M.  Dunn — The  Church  and  State  at  Canossa. 

Paul  J.  Lannin — Napoleon. 

Albert  J.  King — Religion  in  Education. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran — The  Unreligious  School. 

Walter  A.  Lynch — Why  Ignore  the  Press. 

John  J.  McGovern — Morality  in  Education. 

The  judges  were  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Corley,  L.L.D.,  The 
Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  LL.D.,  The  Rev.  Daniel  Burke,  D.D.  Ger- 
ald O’Donahue,  ’12,  winner  of  last  year’s  medal,  presided.  The 
class  of  1912  were  the  reception  committee. 
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On  Tuesday,  February  2nd,  Rev.  Peter  A.  Oates.  S.J.,  took  his 
final  vows.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey 
father  received  the  vows  on  behalf  of  the  General  of 

OATES  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Special  tributes  of  af- 

fection were  given  Father  Oates  by  the  faculty 

and  his  class. 

Rev.  John  G.  Linnehan,  S.J.,  who  died  recently  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  was  for  a long  time  a member  of  St.  John’s  College  fac- 
ulty. The  funeral  took  place  in  the  Fordham  University  Chapel  on 
Monday,  February  12th,  with  Rev.  Father  Rector  as  celebrant  of 
the  Requiem  Mass.  Besides  the  friends  of  Father  Linnehan,  the 
resident  students  attended  the  mass.  The  deceased  had  lived  a most 
holy  and  edifying  life  and  bore  his  long  suffering  without  a word 
of  complaint.  While  at  Fordham  he  had  been  loved  and  respected, 
and  all  who  knew  him  were  grieved  to  learn  of  his  demise. 

Gerald  M.  McLaughlin,  T4. 


Honor  Men  for  December-Jamiary 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Three  Testimonials. 

John  A.  Casey,  Soph.  Frederick  J.  Ashley,  Fresh. 

Harold  Mulqueen,  Soph. 

Tzvo  Testimonials. 

Anthony  B.  Isaacs,  Junior.  Frederick  Palomba,  Fresh. 
Joseph  Holahan,  Soph.  Dominic  A.  Puleo,  Fresh. 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  Fresh.  Philip  J.  Griffin.  Fresh. 
Robert  J.  Murray,  Fresh. 


Old  Fordhamites 

AT  the  alumni  Banquet  held  at  Fordham  on  the  night  of 
February  19th,  and  at  which  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Far- 
ley, was  guest  of  honor,  there  was  present  among  others 
Mr.  Campion,  ’43,  the  oldest  living  graduate.  With  him  came  a 
contemporary,  Mr.  Augustin  M.  O’Neil,  ’49. 

Two  other  “Old  Fordhamites”  who  were  with  us  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Rev.  James  E.  Bobier  and  General  James  R.  O’Beirne, 
both  of  the  class  of  ’69. 

While  returning  from  his  recent  trip  to  Europe,  Rev.  John  H. 
Farley,  S.J.,  ’93,  met  on  the  steamer  a little  boy  named  Van  Dyke. 
Learning  that  the  child’s  home  was  in  Detroit,  the  Father  suspected 
that  he  might  be  a relation  of  Ernest  E.  Van  Dyke  of  the  class 
of  ’64.  He  later  learned  that  Mr.  Van  Dyke  was  uncle  of  the  boy, 
and  his  mother  stated  that  she  had  heard  such  good  things  about 
Fordham  that  it  was  her  intention  to  send  the  boys  there  when  they 
were  old  enough. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tracy,  ’69,  and  his  son,  Mr.  R.  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  ’98, 
were  present  at  the  Alumni  banquet.  Both  are  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Barr,  ’89,  was  a recent  visitor  at  Fordham.  He  is 
at  present  doing  business  in  Porto  Rico.  He  came  here  to  meet 
“Bob”  Carmody,  ‘90,  an  old  Fordham  football  player,  who  is  in  busi- 
ness with  him  in  Porto  Rico.  He  spent  a very  pleasant  time  renew- 
in  gold  memories. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Doherty,  ’90,  recently  paid  a visit  to  the  col- 
lege, the  first  in  sixteen  years.  Despite  a few  gray  hairs,  Mr.  Do- 
herty looks  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever. 

Dr.  David  Arellano,  ’91,  was  recently  appointed  special  am- 
bassador from  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States.  Fie  signalized  his 
return  to  his  own  country  by  recommending  a young  man  to  come 
to  this  college,  bringing  with  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  Rev. 
John  H.  Farley,  S.J. 

Dr.  John  Aspell,  '92,  consulting  surgeon  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hos- 
pital, was  in  charge  of  the  reception  tendered  to  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Farley,  on  the  15th  of  February,  by  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary, 
and  read  the  address  of  welcome. 

At  the  reception  to  Cardinal  Farley  held  in  the  college  audi- 
torium on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  February,  the  magnificent 
painting  adjoining  the  stage  and  representative  of  Christ’s  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lester  Morgan,  ex.  ’92,  who  loaned  the 
picture,  which  was  painted  by  his  father. 
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Rev.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ex.  ’94,  has  recently  made  a present 
of  a set  of  books  to  the  college  library. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Calkins,  ’96,  who  has  a very  successful  prac- 
tice in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  recently  appointed  consulting  physician 
of  St.  Alexis  Hospital,  in  that  city. 

Mr.  John  Blauvelt,  ’03,  has  withdrawn  from  his  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  has  re- 
turned to  this  country  to  l'esume  his  editorial  duties  here. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  Mr.  M.  J.  Sul- 
livan, ’88,  a well  known  Bronx  lawyer,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Nautical  School.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  also  on 
the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools. 

Mr.  Zurmehlen,  ex.  ’09,  has  opened  a law  office  in  West 
Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

Mr.  Louis  Lederle,  ’ll,  who  is  now  with  the  Premier  Metal 
Etching  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  been  offered  a position  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  company,  and  intends  to  leave  for  that  city  shortly. 

We  learn  on  very  good  authority  that  the  column  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  entitled  “Here  and  There,”  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08,  is  meeting  with  high  approval  from  all 
those  competent  to  judge  such  matters. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Dana  Redmond,  ’06,  is  now  with  Smith,  Patterson 
& Co.,  jewellers,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Wm.  A.  Dunn,  T4. 

Fordham  University  has  again  been  honored  in  having  one  of 
its  sons  appointed  to  a very  important  official  position  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  This  time  the  honor  comes  to  Mr.  William  H.  Con- 
nell, at  present  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx.  Director  Cooke,  who  is  an  appointee  of 
Mayor  Blankenburg,  was  looking  about  the  country  for  a competent 
engineer  to  take  the  place  of  William  R.  Benson,  resigned,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  finding  one  amongst  the  Fordham  men.  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Connell  attended  Fordham  during  the  years  ’94- '97.  He 
subsequently  took  his  engineering  course  at  Columbia,  and  has  been 
employed  in  engineering  work  for  the  past  14  years  in  New  York 
City,  working  on  the  Jerome  Park  reservoir,  the  Department  of 
Bridges,  the  Bureau  of  Highways  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  He 
now  goes  to  Philadelphia  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways.  The 
appointment  is  to  go  into  effect  March  1st,  1912.  The  salary  is 
$6,000  a year.  Mr.  Connell  goes  to  Philadelphia  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  leading  engineers  of  the  country.  Give  them,  Mr. 
Connell,  Fordham  principles,  and  Philadelphia  will  never  go  astray, 
whether  on  the  highways  or  the  byways.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
is  indeed  to  be  congratulated  in  obtaining  Mr.  Connell’s  services. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  ’01. 


Father  John  W.  Linnehan,  S.J. 

A LIFE,  the  last  decade  of  which  was  one  of  constant  and 
heroic  suffering,  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  death  of 
Father  John  W.  Linnehan,  S.J.,  on  February  9th, 

1912. 

Fordham  is  peculiarly  rich  in  memories  of  Father  Linnehan. 
It  was  to  Fordham  he  came  in  1898  to  begin  his  years  of  teaching. 
Here  he  remained  for  five  years  in  zealous  work  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  It  was  here  that  he  manifested  so  strikingly  those  ster- 
ling qualities  of  character,  untiring  devotion  to  duty,  active  resig- 
nation to  God’s  will  in  health  and  in  weakness ; sweetness  of  dis- 
position manifested  by  the  kind  words  and  the  bright  smiles — a 
serenity  which  intense  suffering  could  not  overcloud — these  were  the 
traits  that  endeared  him  to  the  Fordham  boys  of  those  days  who  will 
be  grieved  at  his  death. 

During  his  first  two  years  at  Fordham  he  was  Moderator  of 
the  Fordham  Monthly,  and  so  earnest  and  untiring  was  he  in  his 
work  that  the  close  of  the  second  year  found  him  a martyr  to  his 
zeal. 

After  his  ordination  at  Woodstock  in  1906,  he  returned  to 
Fordham,  but  his  shattered  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
enter  again  the  classroom.  Filled  with  a burning  zeal,  he  yearned 
to  do  great  things  in  the  Master’s  vineyard ; he  found  that  vineyard 
was  to  be  a life  of  suffering,  and  he  was  content  to  fulfill  the  poet’s 
words,  “they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’’ 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  spent  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
he  was  revered  as  a saint  by  all  who  knew  him.  Nor  was  he  idle 
there — the  children  were  his  special  care,  into  whose  blighted  lives 
he  sought  in  every  way  to  bring  joy  and  gladness. 

One  who  knew  him  intimately,  speaking  of  his  death  said : “A 
saint  has  passed  straight  to  the  better  life.  He  certainly  needs  not 
our  prayers.  I hope  he  will  be  an  intercessor  for  us  on  the  great 
last  day.” 

In  the  Fordham  University  chapel,  where  he  had  so  often  knelt 
in  prayer,  and  from  whose  sanctuary  he  had  “allured  to  brighter 
worlds,  and  led  the  way,”  his  funeral  took  place  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 12th.  The  Office  of  the  Dead  was  chanted  before  the  Mass 
of  Requiem,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Reverend  Rector  of  the 
TJniversity.  The  burial  took  place  at  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson. 

C.  J.  D.,  S.J. 


In  Memoriam 


REVEREND  JOHN  W.  LINNEHAN,  S.J. 

Sweet,  gentle  soul,  close-wedded  to  the  throng 
That  waits  upon  the  Lamb  in  red  blood  slain, 

Sore  is  our  wrong, 

Bewailing  thee,  and  vain 

The  sighs  that  sundering  our  lips 

Give  outlet  to  the  sorrowed  tide  within. 

E’en  as  the  fading  leaf  its  mooring  slips 

And  scarce  disturbs  the  twig  from  which  it  glides. 

So  did  thy  soul  its  Godward  way  begin ; — 

Enharbored  now,  secure  for  aye  it  rides. 

Poor  nature  wept 

But  ere  her  ears  could  fall, 

The  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  swept 
Athwart  her  face, 

And  lo ! a spotless  pall 
O’erspread  the  lonely  grave, 

Prefiguring  in  grace 

The  royal  robe  thy  kingly  Master  gave, 

His  toilsome  birthright  thine, 

And  thine  the  way 

That  led  thee  on  and  up  the  path  divine, 

Until  the  night  begat  Eternal  Day. 

Thus  hath  the  Master  early  claiming  thee, 

Made  earth  less  like  to  Heaven,  that  we, 

Like  thee,  who  linger  lonely  for  a space, 

May  ease  our  sorrow  soon,  with  His  dear  face. 

Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.J. 
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JOHN  W.  HEFFERN  of  the  class  of  '89  died  on  February  15th. 
Mr.  Heffern,  born  in  Worcester  forty-two  years  ago,  made  his  col- 
lege course  at  Fordham.  He  was  a nephew  of  the  late  Tony  Hart 
and  possessed  no  mean  histrionic  ability  himself,  being  a leader  in 
theatricals  at  the  college.  After  graduation  he  taught  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  later  practiced  in  Wor- 
cester and  Southbridge.  But  his  attraction  for  the  stage  induced  him 
to  abandon  his  legal  profession  and  he  scored  success  as  an  actor, 
appearing  chiefly  in  Providence  and  Pawtucket.  His  sketch  entitled 
“Graft”  was  very  successful.  Amongst  other  clergy  present  at  the 
mass  of  requiem  at  St.  Paul’s  was  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  S.  Rousseau, 
S.J.,  a classmate  of  the  deceased.  The  bearers  were  Hon.  John  H. 
Hunt,  Dr.  Peter  J.  Heffern  of  Pawtucket,  Dennis  Kii.ey  of 
Providence  and  Mark  Hart  of  New  York.  A quartet  of  male 
voices  chanted  the  Benedictus  at  the  grave. 


We  chronicle  with  sincere  sorrow  the  death  of  a most  promis- 
ing young  alumnus,  P.  Gerard  McLoughlin,  ’09.  He  was  born 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1889,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1893.  In  1901  he 
entered  Fordham  High  School.  During  his  stay  at  the  University 
he  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Fordham  Monthly,  and  one  of 
its  editors  during  the  year.  After  his  graduation  he  was  a teacher 
at  Fordham  for  a year  and  a student  at  the  Law  School.  But  his 
health  gave  way,  and  during  the  past  year  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish all  work.  His  cheerful  and  amiable  character  made  him  a 
favorite  will  all  who  knew  him.  His  death  was  peaceful  and  happy. 
His  funeral  took  place  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino 
on  Tuesday,  January  16th.  At  his  funeral  were  present  several 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  a number  of  Seminarians  from  Dun- 
woodie,  two  of  whom  served  the  Mass.  W.  F.  C. 


Fordhamensia 


We  wish  to  start  out  with  a general  proposition,  viz. : “That  the 
preparing  for  and  taking  of  mid-term  examinations  are  not  at  all 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  wit  and  humor.”  Upon  the  admis- 
sion of  this  proposition  depends  our  exoneration  from  the  charge  of 
brevity.  (Anvil  Chorus:  “Brevity  is  a charge  from  which  we  are 
very  willing  to  exonerate  you.”)  We  admit  that  we  are  always  af- 
fected dolorously  by  the  approach  of  any  examination.  We  thought, 
however,  that  the  student  body  would,  as  the  college  orator  says,  rise 
to  the  occasion,  and  help  us  out  in  our  hour  of  need.  But  no!  Some 
of  the  most  jocose  and  sprightly  spirits,  e.  g.,  “Dave”  Brooks  fell 
under  the  melancholic  influence  of  that  long  existing,  but  only  lately 
discovered  disease  known  as  “examaphobia,”  the  effects  of  which 
include  the  absolute  obliteration  of  that  wonderful  quality  known  as 
A Sense  of  Humor. 

The  life  of  a Fordhamensia  editor  is  full  of  excitement.  A few, 
greatly  incensed  at  the  idea  of  their  names  appearing  in  our  lowly 
columns  have  made  vague  prophecies  concerning  our  physical  wel- 
fare. Huh!  We  thought  that  the  Freedom  of  the  press  was  decided 
upon  some  few  hundred  years  ago ! 

1st  Junior — “How  did  you  go  to  the  prom.?” 

2nd  Junior  (with  his  hands,  not  another  thing,  in  his  pocket)  — 
“In  a taxicab.” 

Professor — “For  instance,  I pick  up  a gold  nugget.” 

“Neil”  Smythe  (deeply  attentive) — “Beg  pardon,  but  where  can 
you  pick  up  such  things?” 

The  Freshman  class  is  coming  to  life  at  last,  or  perhaps  to  slow, 
torturous  death.  Hear  of  and  mark  the  heinousness  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing offenses : 

The  Professor  of  Trigonometry  was  explaining  how  problems 
were  solved  by  the  rectilinear  system.  (We  don’t  know  if  we’re  tech- 
nically correct  in  this  expression,  but  we’re  correct  enough  to  serve 
our  purpose.)  After  explaining  this  the  Professor  asked  John  Mul- 
cahy  how  a particular  problem  was  solved.  “Why,”  answered  John, 
“by  the  interlinear  system.” 

Well,  there  are  plenty  of  problems  solved  by  the  interlinear  system, 
but  not  in  trigonometry,  John! 
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N.  B. — Another  facetious  Freshman  wants  to  know  if  this  inter- 
linear system  is  in  any  way  related  to  the  Turkey  Trot. 

“Jim’-  Keirnan  also  excuses  putting  his  knees  on  the  desk  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  an  easy  (a  Kneesy)  position. 

There  is  a Daffydill  mania  which  is  pervading  the  atmosphere 
these  days.  One  poor  wretch  wants  to  know  “if  ‘Joe’  McGinnity  is 
the  Iron  Man,  is  ‘Josh’  Dev-ore.” 

This  interesting  puzzle  was  sent  into  us,  unsigned,  with  sugges- 
tions, remarks,  etc.  We  publish  it  as  it  came  to  us. 

Puzzle  Contest — Delicious  Tobacco  Plugs  suitable  for  Fletcheriz- 
ing  purposes.  “How  long  will  a line  of  pencil  points,  placed  end  to 
end,  extend  if  every  sophomore  who  has  to  take  a conditioned 
exam,  breaks  as  many  points  per  exam,  as  Dugan  Mac  does?”  (The 
problem  requires  a knowledge  of  how  many  points  Dug.  breaks  and 
of  how  many  Sophs  have  conditions.  We  hesitate  about  giving  pub- 
licity to  these  figures!) 

Owen  Reilly  was  arguing  for  revision  of  the  Tariff  against  the 
orator  Timoney,  was  explaining  how  a tax  of  about  two  cents  was 
levied  on  every  pound  of  sugar  and  that  rubber  was  let  in  free.  “Is 
this  right?”  he  thundered — then  with  the  certainty  of  a man  who 
knows  he  answered:  “No!  Sugar  is  a necessity.  The  rich  and  poor 
are  taxed  alike  for  it.  But  rubber  is  a luxury ! If  you  want  to  see 
where  the  rubber  goes,  look  at  the  automobiles  of  the  rich ! The  rich 
alone  use  rubber.”  At  this  juncture  a great  laugh  arose,  for  the 
audience  noticed  that  Mr.  Timoney’s  feet  was  encased  in  a pair  of 
rubbers!  Was  Owen  phased?  Not  he!  His  native  wit  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and,  looking  deprecatingly  at  Mr.  Timony’s  pedal  extremi- 
ties, he  said  these  few  harsh  words:  “Why,  they’re  not  rubber, 
they’re  gutta-percha.” 

Needless  to  say  the  audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and 
that  Mr.  Timoney  sat  limp  in  his  chair,  not  only  speechless,  but  even 
momentarily  paralyzed  by  his  opponent’s  brilliancy. 

There  may  be  a very  cogent  reason  for  this  action,  nevertheless 
we  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  Father  Cunningham,  in  a very  un- 
ethical manner,  took  a very  unnecessary  risk  at  the  Senior  Banquet. 
These  are  the  circumstances.  Introduced  by  President  Apollo  Walsh 
(curse  his  physical  perfection!)  the  reverend  gentleman  arose  and 
began : “When  I was  coming  south  this  evening  to  the  great  north- 
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He  paused.  We  cannot  tell  whether  rhetorically  or  unconsciously 
— but  ’twas  well  he  did,  for  the  ensuing  uproar  made  a Democratic 
Presidential  Convention  look  like  a flock  of  mild-mannered  sheep 
returning  to  the  fold. 

Some  other  Banquet  Gems : 

“'Nay”  Lynch — I admit  I am  not  an  orator,  although  I have  the 
tone  color. 

“Ed”  Beckett — During  my  stay  at  Fordham  I have  had  some  ex- 
periences. 

“Tom”  Keirnan — All  that  I could  say  has  been  better  expressed  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me.  (Where  did  we  hear  that  before?) 

Carmine  Marasco — During  my  stay  at  Fordham  I have  had  some 
experiences  myself. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  we  wish  to  remark  that  we  have  also  had  a few. 

With  this  boastful  remark,  we  close. 

John  C.  Egan. 


The  College  World 

THE  question  of  how  much  money  the  average  college  grad- 
uate earns  during  his  first  year  of  employment  has  aroused 
a great  deal  of  popular  interest  of  late.  President  Hibben 
reports  that  the  average  of  the  Princeton  man  is  about  $6  per  week. 
Harvard  reports  $15;  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  a trifle  over  $15; 
Yale,  a trifle  less  than  $15;  Dartmouth,  $8;  Pennsylvania,  a little 
over  $10;  Brown,  between  $10  and  $15;  Cornell,  about  $15.  The 
history  of  the  class  of  1906  of  Yale  shows  the  following  yearly  salary 
averages  for  the  first  five  years  after  graduation : $740,  $968,  $1,286 
SI, 522  and  $1,885.  The  average  of  the  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  N.  Y.  Univ.  is,  however,  far 
above  any  of  these.  The  weekly  average  reported  for  the  first  year 
is  $32.50,  for  the  second  year  $42,  and  for  the  ninth  year,  $80. 

The  N.  Y.  Times  has  inaugurated,  in  its  Sunday  edition,  a two- 
page  section  devoted  exclusively  to  college  news.  A section  of  this 
kind  is  useful  and  interesting.  To  the  alumnus,  often  too  busy  to 
peruse  the  contents  of  the  official  publication  of  his  college,  it  fur- 
nishes a brief  summary  of  current  events  at  his  alma  mater.  It  has 
a broadening  effect  upon  the  undergraduate,  making  him  familiar 
with  events,  methods  and  conditions  at  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  now  enjoys  the  pre- 
eminent distinction  of  having  a larger  number  of  classical  students 
than  any  other  college,  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  in  the  country. 

After  considerable  deliberation,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity have  voted  to  add  two  years  to  the  present  four-year  course 
in  engineering.  Beginning  next  fall,  the  completion  of  two  years’ 
college  work  will  be  an  entrance  requirement. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  celebrated  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  its  first  charter  on  February  27th,  28th  and  29th. 

The  Rev.  Alphonsus  S.  Donlon,  S.J.,  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  Georgetown  University.  Father  Donlon  is  a graduate  of  the 
university,  and  has  been  a professor  there  for  eleven  years.  Ill 
health  is  the  cause  of  the  retirement  of  the  former  president,  Rev. 
Joseph  J.  Himmel,  S.J. 

A proposal  to  establish  a co-ordinate  school  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  at  the  University  of  Virginia  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Virginia  legislature,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  Many 
of  the  alumni  are  opposed  to  the  plan,  fearing  that  it  may  lead  to 
co-education. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  John  Gried  Hibben  as  president  of 
Princeton  is  to  take  place  on  May  11th. 

Prof.  Ludewig,  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  Germany,  is  en- 
gaged in  a series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  vertical  currents 
of  the  air.  Lack  of  information  on  this  subject  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  many  airship  fatalities. 

The  Yale  authorities  are  considering  a proposal  to  lengthen  the 
regular  three-year  course  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  to  a four- 
year  course,  thus  placing  the  academic  and  scientific  departments 
of  the  university  upon  an  equal  footing. 

The  University  of  Michigan  will  celebrate  its  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary next  June.  All  the  State  universities  of  the  country,  all  col- 
leges and  universities  of  first  rank  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  all 
Michigan  colleges,  and  many  European  universities  are  to  be  in- 
vited to  send  representatives. 

On  May  18,  the  try-outs  for  the  Olympic  team  will  be  held  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  this  track  being  the  fastest  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Yale  Scientific  Monthly  has  an  interesting  article  regarding 
the  proposal  that  the  four  large  technical  schools,  Mass.  Tech., 
Columbia,  Cornell  and  .Sheffield  Scientific  of  Yale,  form  an  associa- 
tion to  regulate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  compensation  accorded  their 
graduates,  and  thus  check  the  alleged  underpayment  of  young  engi- 
neers by  large  firms.  Director  Chittenden,  of  Sheff.,  and  Dean 
Morris,  of  Cornell  Engineering,  are  both  opposed  to  the  plan,  con- 
tending that  young  engineers,  knowing  that  not  only  their  appoint- 
ments, but  even  their  salaries  were  assured,  would  be  apt  to  assume 
a spirit  of  passivity  injurious  to  themselves  and  to  the  profession. 

A statue  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  founder  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, will  be  unveiled  at  that  institution  on  April  21st. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  widespread  feeling  that  the  Alumni 
Council  of  Columbia  University  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
governing  body  of  the  university,  and  is  influenced  in  its  actions  by 
that  body,  any  trustee,  professor,  or  officer  of  the  institution  is  now 
to  be  barred  from  membership  in  the  council. 

A contributor  to  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  advocates  the 
establishment,  at  Princeton,  of  an  endowed  theatre,  where,  with 
the  help  of  several  prominent  theatrical  managers  who  have  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  co-operate,  seven  standard  plays — according 
to  the  writer — might  be  seen  for  the  same  amount  that  it  takes  to  go 
to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  see  one.  Each  play  would  be  pre- 
ceeded,  in  the  afternoon,  by  a lecture.  The  author  contends  that 
university  theatres  of  this  type  would  make  intelligent  playgoers, 
and  have  an  uplifting  influence  upon  the  drama,  and  that  the  theatre 
is  fast  becoming  a place  of  “thoughtless  recreation,”  since  many 
people,  upon  entering  a playhouse,  “check  their  brains  with  their 
hats.” 

The  first  Hindu  scholarships  in  an  American  college  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  University  of  California  by  a wealthy  Hindu, 
a resident  of  that  State.  Students  will  be  brought  to  this  country 
from  India  upon  condition  that  they  return  immediately  after  grad- 
uation. 

As  a result  of  steady  effort  on  the  part  of  its  museum  directors, 
St.  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison,  Kas.,  now  possesses  a very  fine 
collection  of  articles  to  show  the  arts  and  ways  of  living  of  the  In- 
dians of  Northeastern  Kansas. 

Debating. — The  triangular  debate  between  Chicago,  Northwest- 
ern and  Michigan,  was  won  by  the  last  named  institution.  This 
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year  Clark  University  will  meet  Bates,  Colby  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity. The  debate  of  the  recently  formed  triangular  league  between 
N.  Y.  U.,  Wesleyan  and  Bowdoin  will  take  place  this  month.  In 
April,  Fordham  vs.  Boston  College  at  New  York;  Fordham  Sopho- 
mores vs.  Holy  Cross  Sophomores  at  New  York.  The  triangular 
debate  between  Williams,  Brown  and  Dartmouth  will  be  held  on 
March  21.  St.  Francis  Xavier  vs.  Holy  Cross  at  New  York,  on 
March  19.  Triangular  debate  between  Yale,  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton on  March  29;  Yale  at  Princeton,  Princeton  at  Harvard,  Har- 
vard at  Yale.  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  C.  C.  N.  Y.  will 
meet  on  April  19.  Each  college  will  have  two  teams,  two  debates 
taking  place  the  one  night,  one  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  Balti- 
more. New  England  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  League  contest  at 
Brown  University  in  May. 

Several  new  rules  have  gone  into  effect  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont.  Hereafter  a student  whose  term  mark  is  below  50  per 
cent,  in  any  subject  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  examination 
in  that  subject.  A student  conditioned  in  three  or  more  subjects 
must  appear  before  the  authorities  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  dropped  from  college.  Only  one  opportunity  to  pass  a condition 
will  be  allowed. 

Wisconsin  State  University  boasts  of  having  the  oldest  woman 
student  in  the  world.  She  is  81  years  old,  and  is  specializing  in  the 
study  of  art. 

The  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  Greek  letter  societies  at  Elmira 
College,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  be  proving  advantageous  to  the  student 
body. 

Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  of  Davidson  College,  N.  C.,  has  been 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Trinity  College,  Ct.,  has  received  a portrait  of  Pocahontas,  said 
to  be  the  only  authentic  one  in  existence. 

St.  Rita’s  Hall,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  was  125  years  old,  and 
the  oldest  building  at  Villa  Nova  College.  Columbus  College, 
Chamberlain,  S.  D.,  which  was  burned  down  in  1909,  is  once  again 
in  a flourishing  condition. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  first  class  will  enter  the  newly  es- 
tablished school  of  journalism,  Columbia  University,  in  the  fall  of 
1913. 

Dramatics. — Harvard’s  Craig-prize  play,  “The  Product  of  the 
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Mill,”  by  a graduate  student  at  Radcliffe,  was  given  its  first  presen- 
tation at  Boston. The  following  productions  were  recently  given  : 

“Her  Husband’s  Wife,”  Columbia  Graduate  Dramatic  Assoc.; 
‘‘Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  College  of  New  Rochelle;  “Twelfth 
Night,”  St.  Peter’s  College ; “Everyfreshman,”  College  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth; “The  World’s  O.  K.,”  Lafayette;  two  German  plays  at  Normal 

College,  N.  Y. The  Delta  Upsilon  Frat  of  Harvard  will  give 

“Ralph  Roister  Doister,”  one  of  the  oldest  Elizabethan  comedies, 

this  month. Columbia  will  present  “Mysterious  Miss  Apache” 

in  N.  Y.  from  March  4 to  9;  also  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 

next  month. Amherst  will  give  “Twelfth  Night”  in  N.  Y.  on 

March  9. 

Every  one  of  the  ninety-nine  counties  of  the  State  is  represented 
among  the  students  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

Union  University,  N.  Y.,  will  be  under  one  administration  body 
hereafter.  The  departments  of  Law  and  Medicine  are  at  Albany 
and  in  their  administration  have  up  to  this  time  been  practically  in- 
dependent of  the  other  departments  at  Schenectady. 

The  Yale  museum  has  recently  received  from  New  Zealand  a 
specimen  of  a reptile  known  as  the  “tuatura,”  of  the  lizard  type 
and  remarkable  as  having  a rudimentary  third  eye. 

Musical. — The  Beloit  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  are  under  con- 
tract with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  make  a concert  tour  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  this  month,  giving  entertainments  at  the  division  termi- 
nals.  The  Leland  Sanford  musical  clubs  will  make  their  annual 

tour  to  Chicago  via  the  Santa  Fe  lines. The  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 

vania clubs  gave  sixteen  concerts  at  various  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania towns  during  January  and  February,  while  those  of  Colum- 
bia appeared  at  Phila.,  Middletown,  Newburg  and  Kingston  last 
month. Yale,  on  a long  tour,  went  as  far  South  as  Savannah. 

The  total  registration  at  the  University  of  California  for  this  year 
will  exceed  4,000  students. 

The  new  addition  to  Lafayette’s  library  will  have  a capacity  of 
100  volumes. 

At  the  earnest  petition  of  the  students  Lehigh  inaugurated  a new 
plan  of  compulsory  physical  education  on  Feb.  26th.  The  plan  will 
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concern  the  three  classes  above  Freshman.  Each  student  shall  take 
a period  of  exercise  at  least  one  hour  in  length  three  days  each  week 
of  the  college  year.  If  this  exercise  is  satisfactorily  done,  a credit  of 
one  term-hour  shall  be  given  and  shall  be  credited  as  such  in  deter- 
mining the  student’s  general  standing  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Physi- 
cal exercise  includes  all  sorts  of  games,  walks  taken  solely  for  the 
sake  of  exercise  and  even  cheering  practice.  By  such  means  it  is 
hoped  to  bring  about  a better  physical  development  of  the  under- 
graduates and  a maximum  success  of  the  athletic  teams. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  a group  of  residential 
halls  for  students  at  Cornell.  The  university  is  without  a residence 
hall  for  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  enroll  annually. 


And  now  the  baseball  candidates  are  beginning  to  hold  our  atten- 
tion. 


E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


Athletics 

That  Gymnasium — is  not  dead  yet.  A sincere  question  will  be  re- 
warded by  figures  and  facts.  Talk  it  up  and  see. 

BASKETBALL  NEWS. 

Cathedral  College  Game. — Fordham  won  its  first  victory  of  the 
season  by  defeating  Cathedral  College  quintet  37  to  24.  The  game 
was  played  in  Savage’s  Gym.  The  first  period  was  very  fast  and 
ended  in  a tie,  Captain  McCarthy’s  goal  making  the  score  16  to  16. 

Flanigan  and  Walsh  won  the  game  for  Fordham  by  their  fine 
shooting  and  superb  passing,  and  the  work  of  the  remaining  Maroon 
quintet  was  of  an  exceptionally  high  order.  For  Cathedral  Cronin 
and  Rapaski  caged  most  of  the  points.  The  lineup : 

Fordham.  Positions.  Cathedral  College 

Walsh Left  Forward Rapaski 

Flanigan Right  F orward Kerwin 

Brady  Center Donoghue 

J.  McCarthy  (Capt.) Left  Guard Brennan 

Hinchliffe Right  Guard Cronin 

Score : Fordham  37,  Cathedral  College  24.  Goals  from  field : 
Flanigan  7,  Walsh  7,  Cronin  3,  Brady  2,  J.  McCarthy  2,  Don- 
oghue 2,  Rapaski  2,  Brennan  2.  Goals  from  foul: 
Rapaski  6.  Walsh  1.  Substitutes:  Barrett  for  Walsii; 
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V.  McCarthy  for  J.  McCarthy  ; Guerin  for  Brennan  ; Walsh 
for  Kerwin;  Pare  for  Rapaski.  Referee:  Mr.  McDermott  of 
Fordham.  Umpire : Mr.  McKeen  of  Cathedral.  Time  of  halves,  20 
minutes. 

Seton  Hall  Game. — The  Seton  Hall  quintet  was  easily  disposed 
of  by  the  Maroon  five  in  Savage’s  Gym.  by  a 30  to  19  score.  The 
game  was  more  interesting  than  the  score  would  indicate  and  more 
than  once  the  spectators  were  on  their  feet  as  the  result  of  speedy 
and  well  executed  plays.  The  work  of  the  Maroon  forwards  was 
the  feature  of  the  game.  Barrett  T4  was  given  a trial  at  forward 
in  the  second  half  and  he  added  thirteen  points  to  the  score.  The 
Fordham  guards  held  their  forwards  to  a pair  of  baskets  during  the 
entire  game,  which  was  largely  responsible  for  Seton  Hall’s  defeat. 
The  accurate  foul  shooting  of  Flaherty  of  the  Jersey  quintet  was 
a feature.  The  line-up: 

Fordham.  Positions.  Seton  Hall. 

Walsh Left  /Forward Jones 

Flanigan Right  Forward Levigan 

Brady  Center Flaherty 

Hinchliffe Left  Guard Nugent 

J.  McCarthy Right  Guard McGovern 

Score:  Fordham  30,  Seton  Hall  19.  Goals  from  field:  Barrett  3, 
Brady  3,  Walsh  2,  Jones  2,  Flaherty,  Hinchliffe  and  Flani- 
gan 4.  Goals  from  four : Flaherty  13,  Barrett  7,  Walsh  3.  Sub- 
stitutes: Kennedy  for  Walsh;  Barrett  for  Flanigan;  Hanley 
for  Brady;  V.  McCarthy  for  Hinchliffe.  Referee:  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor of  Holy  Gross.  Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 

St.  John’s  ( Annapolis ) Game. — Fordham  quintet  fell  a victim 
to  the  consistent  team  work  of  the  Marylanders  and  were  beaten  by 
a forty  to  twenty-six  score.  The  game  was  unusually  fast,  especial- 
ly the  first  half,  which  ended  by  the  southerners  having  a one  point 
lead  over  the  Maroon  quintet  with  fifteen  points.  Occasionally  a flash 
of  roughness  which  seemed  unnecessary  was  apparent,  but  on  the 
whole  the  contest  was  clean  and  exciting.  Brady  was  the  individual 
star  of  the  game.  His  playing  was  fast,  heady  and  reliable  and  he 
caged  several  baskets  from  difficult  angles  of  the  court.  Captain 
McCarthy  was  out  of  the  game  and  the  quintet  did  not  display  that 
vim  and  team-work  which  usually  marks  the  Maroon’s  steadiness. 
Welsh  and  Clayton  of  the  Annapolis  quintet  delivered  an  exhibi- 
tion of  superb  passing  and  shooting  that  netted  over  half  of  the 
southerners  score  and  which  Fordham  was  unable  to  check.  Walsh 
and  Barrett  played  well  and  had  not  the  team  taken  a slump  in  the 
closing  minutes  the  score  would  have  been  closer. 
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St.  John’s.  Position.  Fordham. 

Wilson Left  Forward Flanigan 

Welsh Right  Forward Walsh 

Clayton  Center Brady 

White Left  Guard Hinchliffe 

Mellon Right  Guard Barrett 

The  score:  St.  John’s  40,  Fordham  26.  Goals  from  field:  Brady 
7,  Clayton  6,  Mellon  4,  Walsh  3,  Welsh  3,  Barrett  2,  Wilson 
2,  Flanigan  1.  Goals  from  foul:  Welsh  10.  Substitutes:  Flani- 
gan for  Barrett;  V.  McCarthy  for  Flanigan.  Referee:  Mr. 
Archibald  of  Rutgers.  Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 

Seton  Hall  evened  matters  up  by  defeating  Fordham  on  the  Jer- 
sey court  by  a thirty  to  nineteen  score.  The  court  was  small  and  the 
Maroon  quintet  was  placed  at  a disadvantage.  Flarity  of  the  South 
Orange  quintet  was  the  mainstay  of  Seton  Hall,  while  Walsh  and 
Flanigan  did  trojan  work  for  the  Maroon.  V.  McCarthy  went  in 
at  guard  in  the  second  half  and  prevented  his  opponent  from  secur- 
ing a single  goal  while  he  caged  one  himself.  The  whole  quinte£ 
played  good  ball,  but  was  severely  handicapped  by  the  Jersey  court. 
The  score : 

Seton  Hall.  Position.  Fordham. 

Kerrigan Left  Forward Walsh 

Jones Right  Forward Barrett 

Flarity  Center Brady 

Curran Left  Guard J.  McCarthy 

McQuade Right  Guard Flanigan 

Score:  Seton  Hall  30,  Fordham  19.  Goals  from  field:  Flarity  6, 
Jones  4,  Flanigan  3,  Walsh  3,  Curran  2,  McQuade,  V.  Mc- 
Carthy, Brady.  Goals  from  foul:  Jones  3,  Flarity,  Walsh.  Sub- 
stitutes: V.  McCarthy  for  Flanigan;  Flanigan  for  Barrett; 
Nugent  for  Kerrigan.  Referee:  Mr.  Donnelly.  Time  of  halves, 
20  minutes. 

The  Manhattan  Game. — Luck!  Luck!  Luck!  Plenty  of  it,  but  all 
for  Manhattan.  Had  not  Dame  Fortune  cast  her  cherished  glances 
upon  the  Manhattan  team  the  Maroon  would  have  a well-earned 
victory  that  Fordham  would  sooner  place  to  her  credit  than  all  the 
other  games  of  the  season.  The  game  was  the  best  inter-Collegiate 
contest  seen  in  New  York  City  this  year  and  we  were  defeated  by 
a single  point,  the  score  standing  twenty  to  nineteen.  Walsh, 
whose  work  at  forward  has  been  a great  factor  in  every  contest, 
was  out  of  the  game  owing  to  serious  illness,  and  we  entered  the 
game  under  a handicap.  Both  teams  played  fast,  clean  basketball 
and  the  result  was  in  doubt  until  the  last  moment.  The  armory  was 
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crowded  by  rooters  for  both  teams  and  college  cheers  rang  out  from 
every  quarter  at  the  many  sensational  plays  regardless  of  whether 
the  Maroon  or  the  Green  and  White  made  them.  The  game  in  the 
first  half  was  played  at  a whirlwind  clip  and  the  guards  covered  their 
opponents  in  such  masterly  fashion  that  each  team  could  manage 
but  seven  points  and  the  period  ended  in  a tie.  -Captain  McCarthy, 
whose  playing  was  a factor,  was  rendered  unconscious  for  several 
minutes,  but  pluckily  returned  in  the  second  half.  Flanigan  was 
the  individual  star  of  the  game  and  the  whole  Fordham  team  cen- 
tered about  him.  Closely  guarded,  he  accepted  every  possible  chance 
and  carried  it  through  in  masterly  fashion,  scoring  more  than  half 
of  Fordham’s  points.  Brady  played  a clever  game  and  his  passing 
was  of  a high  order  while  the  remaining  Maroon  players  contested 
every  second  of  the  game.  Suarez  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Green 
and  White  and  the  other  of  his  sturdy  team-mates  gave  the  game 
the  best  that  Manhattan  possessed.  Fordham  scored  five  points  in 
the  last  two  minutes  of  play  in  which  they  excelled  their  opponents 
and  had  the  game  lasted  another  minute  the  score  would  have  been 
reversed.  The  preliminary  game  was  the  best  of  the  season.  The 
Fordham  Intermediates  were  defeated  by  the  De  LaSalle  Quintet  by 
a twenty-nine  to  twenty-five  score.  The  line-up : 

Manhattan.  Position.  Fordham. 

Suarez Left  Forward Brady 

Ryan Right  Forward Flanigan 

Leonard  Center V.  McCarthy 

Flynn Left  Guard Hinchliffe 

Bligh Right  Guard J.  McCarthy 

Score:  Manhattan  20,  Fordham  19.  Goals  from  field:  Suarez  5, 
Flanigan  4,  Brady  2,  Leonard  2,  J.  McCarthy,  Hinchliffe, 
Flynn.  Goals  from  foul:  Flanigan  3,  Suarez  3,  Leonard  1.  Sub- 
stitutes: J.  McCarthy  for  Hinchliffe;  Hinchliffe  for  J.  Mc- 
Carthy. Referee:  Ed.  Thorpe  of  De  LaSalle.  Time  of  halves,  20 
minutes. 

TRACK  NEWS. 

Relay  Victory. — In  the  eleventh  annual  indoor  meet  of  the  -Col- 
umbia University  Athletic  Association  at  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment, the  Varsity  Relay  Team  won  the  title  of  Champions  of  Class 
B.  The  field  was  represented  by  relays  from  seven  colleges : Am- 
herst, Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  Hamilton 
College,  Swarthmore,  Wesleyan  and  Fordham.  Fordham  was  given 
the  sixth  position  from  the  pole  and  the  use  of  “billets”  was  in- 
augurated for  the  first  time  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  meets.  Each 
runner  passed  the  billet  to  his  team-mate  instead  of  touching  off. 
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O’Donoghue  ran  in  the  initial  position  and  was  slow  in  getting  off, 
but  pulled  up  at  the  final  turn  and  finished  in  fifth  place.  Elliffe 
ran  second  and  after  a well-timed  race  made  up  several  yards.  Ed. 
Walsh  then  took  up  the  running  and  starting  off  with  a rush  he 
placed  the  Maroon  in  third  place.  Dolan  ran  in  the  anchor  position 
and  after  one  of  the  headiest  races  ever  seen  in  this  vicinity  he 
forged  his  way  to  second  place  and  passed  his  rival  anchor  man  on 
the  turn,  winning  by  a five-yard  margin.  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  finished  second  and  Amherst  placed  third.  The  time  was 
3.33  3-5.  This  race  gave  Dolan  and  O’Donoghue  the  Maroon  F, 
which  shall  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  track  season. 

Fordham  Figures  in  the  Irish- American  Games. — In  the  1,000 
yards  open  handicap  the  Maroon  was  carried  alongside  the  best  of 
Manhattan’s  cracks  and  the  Fordham  men  had  the  spectators  upon 
their  feet  by  their  sensational  running.  Elliffe  led  the  entire  field 
by  a good  margin  until  the  last  two  laps  when  he  weakened  and  did 
not  place.  Dolan  gave  a very  clever  exhibition  of  finishing  second 
and  only  lost  the  initial  position  by  a few  feet,  having  an  excep- 
tionally large  field  behind  him.  Captain  Walsh  was  at  Dolan's 
heels  until  the  last  ten  yards,  where  he  was  crossed  by  Dick  Egan 
anfi  finished  fourth.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  field  was  one  of 
the  largest  ever  seen  for  that  distance  and  that  the  pick  of  the  coun- 
try’s runners  competed,  it  was  indeed  a creditable  showing  and  one 
that  every  Fordham  man  may  well  be  proud  of. 

Long  Min  Lyceum. — Dolan  figured  in  the  family  relay,  an  event 
that  caused  quite  a little  talk  in  Manhattan’s  athletic  circles,  and 
which  won  the  prize  in  competition  with  eight  other  teams,  such  as 
the  Reilly  brothers  and  the  Garvin  brothers.  The  Dolan  relay 
consisted  of  Tom,  who  ran  the  quarter  and  wearing  the  Maroon  he 
handed  his  brother  Joe,  who  carried  the  Dartmouth  colors,  a sub- 
stantial lead ; Joe  in  turn  ran  the  half  mile  in  good  time  and  handed 
his  brother  Jim,  who  is  a Pastime  A.  C.  weight-thrower,  a lead  that 
enabled  him  to  win  his  220  and  obtain  the  prize. 

Fordham  Breaks  Into  the  Championship  Class. — At  the  annual 
indoor  games  of  Company  D,  Second  Regiment,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the 
Varsity  relay  team  defeated  Syracuse,  thereby  earning  the  right  to 
be  classed  among  the  best  of  the  college  relays.  Asst.  Manager 
Stahl  accompanied  the  team  on  the  trip.  As  it  was  a specially  ar- 
ranged event,  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  Maroon’s  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  linen  city.  Sullivan  ran  first,  and  at  the  finish  of 
the  quarter  was  led  by  a foot.  Elliffe  took  up  the  Maroon  run- 
ning and  burned  up  the  boards,  handing  Captain  Walsh  a half- 
yard lead.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  lap  Walsii  was  two  yards 
ahead  of  Champlain,  when  the  Syracuse  runner  fouled  him  by 
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shoving  him  inside,  for  which  the  judges  disqualified  him.  Dolan 
at  the  anchor  position  competed  against  Ridpath,  the  inter-collegi- 
ate champion,  and  was  led  at  the  tape  by  four  yards.  Fordham 
was  awarded  the  race  on  account  of  the  foul  committed  by  Champ- 
lain. The  Syracuse  team  made  the  mile  in  3 :30  4-5,  while  Ford- 
ham  was  a fraction  of  a second  slower. 

Sullivan  made  his  initial  appearance  with  the  Varsity  Relay 
and  secured  his  F as  a result  of  the  victory. 

The  Anmtal  Indoor  Meet. — The  annual  indoor  games  of  the 
jFordham  University  A.  A.  were  held  in  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment Armory  on  Saturday,  February  24th.  The  meet  was  a success 
both  from  a financial  standpoint  and  in  regard  to  the  performances, 
and  the  wildly  enthusiastic  crowd  that  filled  every  space  around  the 
tenth  of  a mile  ellipse  testified  its  satisfaction  by  rounds  of  applause. 
The  Catholic  College  Championship  was  the  star  attraction,  and 
Fordham  defeated  the  Holy  Cross  relay  team  in  the  handiest  possi- 
ble manner,  covering  the  distance  in  the  excellent  time  of  3 :30  4-5, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Walsh  in  the  anchor  position  eased 
up  greatly.  Sullivan  was  the  first  man  out  for  Fordham,  while 
Bringardner  competed  for  Holy  Cross.  The  purple  and  white  led 
for  the  first  300  yards,  when  Sullivan,  taking  advantage  of  his 
opponent’s  wide  circuit  near  the  pole,  cut  in,  and  from  this  on  it 
was  easy.  Sullivan  turned  over  a five-yard  lead  to  Elliffe,  who 
ran  an  excellent  race,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  increasing  his  ad- 
vantage over  McCabe  to  twelve  yards.  With  this  handicap  Dolan 
went  away  with  Joy  and  strode  along  so  strongly  as  to  open  a gap 
of  twenty-five  yards  over  the  purple  and  white  runner,  who  tried 
in  vain  to  keep  within  striking  distance.  Walsh  receiving  a twen- 
ty-five-yard advantage  over  McLaughlin,  who  was  the  fastest  Holy 
Cross  man  on  the  boards,  ran  with  long  bounding  strides  and  took 
the  turns  with  great  ease,  while  the  purple  and  white  runner  chased 
him  in  futile  fashion.  Ed.  eased  up  in  the  final  lap,  and  with  an 
exercise  stride  he  eventually  won,  bringing  the  Maroon  across  the 
tape  twenty  yards  ahead  of  Holy  Cross. 

Princeton  had  quite  a representation  of  competitors  and  alumni, 
and  a fair  sprinkling  of  “under-grad  rooters.” 

Jack  Eller,  of  the  Irish-Americans,  had  a hard  time  in  get- 
ting home  first  in  the  70-yard  low  hurdles,  and  just  nosed  out  Ross, 
of  the  New  York  A.  C.,  in  0:8  3-5,  a shade  slower  than  the  record 
that  made  him  champion. 

The  Inter-Class  Relay  made  its  initial  appearance  at  the  meet, 
and  from  the  interest  it  caused  it  is  safe  to  predict  its  annual  re- 
appearance of  the  Maroon  meet.  Senior,  composed  of  Kehoe, 
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O’Donohue,  Dolan  and  Walsh,  though  under  a heavy  handicap, 
won.  Sophomore,  composed  of  Carey,  Dunn,  Cavanagh  and  Sul- 
livan, offered  a great  surprise,  defeating  the  Junior  class  and  fin- 
ishing second  after  an  excellent  race.  Junior  finished  third,  while 
Freshman  was  last  home.  Everything  considered,  the  meet  was  a 
huge  success,  and  the  Monthly  takes  this  means  of  congratulating 
Track  Manager  Sherman  A.  Wolfe  and  Assistant  Manager  John 
A.  Stahl  on  their  splendid  work. 

The  fourteen  events  were  well  chosen  and  run  off  in  orderly 
fashion.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  last  two  men  were  not  hard 
pressed,  3 :30  4-5  is  indeed  a record  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  Relay 
Team  has  established  a time  mark  which,  if  always  equaled,  will 
keep  Fordham  in  Class  A. 

By  virtue  of  the  victory  over  the  Holy  Cross  team,  which  has 
thoroughly  beaten  the  Georgetown  Relay  Team,  the  Catholic  College 
Championshop  of  the  East  is  kept  at  Fordham.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  in  succession  that  the  Maroon  has  won  the  intercollegiate 
Catholic  honors. 

Special  Coach  for  the  Pitchers. — A new  idea  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  spring  practice  this  year.  “Kid”  Egan  has  been  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  moundsmen.  With  Coffey  as  head  coach  and 
Egan  developing  the  pitchers,  the  outlook  for  a winning  team  looks 
bright.  Egan  made  a record  for  himself  at  Fordham  when  he  and 
Mahoney  practically  won  the  Inter-Collegiate  championship  by  their 
twirling.  Egan’s  drop  curves  were  a source  of  misfortune  to  all  who 
batted  against  him  and  if  he  succeeds  in  developing  this  curve  in  any 
of  the  promising  half-dozen  candidates  Fordham  will  be  second  to 
none  on  the  diamond  this  season.  After  the  Maroon  season  is  over 
Egan  will  be  on  the  mound  for  the  Albany  nine. 

Varsity  Nine. — In  about  a month  the  Varsity  nine  will  throw  out 
skirmishing  lines  and  meet  C.  C.  N.  Y.  in  the  annual  opening  game 
of  the  local  baseball  season.  The  outlook  is  favorable.  Captain 
Sharkey,  McCarthy,  Flanigan,  Keiioe,  O’Reilly  and  Keelen 
are  veterans  from  last  year  and  form  a nucleus  around  which  a 
winning  combination  may  be  built  up.  The  pitchers  will  be  selected 
from  Kehoe,  Keelen,  O’Reilly,  Walsh,  Williams,  Wilkinson, 
Mulvey  and  Dwyer.  Reynolds,  Brady,  Flanigan,  Smith  and 
Beckett  are  likely  candidates  for  the  infield,  while  Elliffe  and  Mc- 
Govern will  endeavor  to  secure  a place  in  the  receiving  department. 
Kane  and  Healy  are  expected  to  show  up  well.  Many  new  candi- 
dates have  answered  the  call  and  are  at  work  showing  the  ability 
they  possess.  From  all  indications  the  year  should  be  a banner  one 

for  Fordham’s  Varsity  baseballers.  _ T **  T.r 

y Gerald  J.  McKern  an,  14. 


Prep.  Notes 

THE  Prep,  track  team  made  their  first  appearance  of  the 
season  in  the  Irish-American  Games  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  Thursday,  January  25th.  The  Maroon  team 
made  a great  impression  by  securing  third  place  in  the  High  School 
Relay,  forcing  Manhattan  Prep,  to  go  the  limit  in  order  to  annex 
the  victory.  The  Maroon  flying  four,  composed  of  Burns,  Mc- 
Nally, Goetz  and  Robin,  surprised  even  their  most  ardent  admir- 
ers by  the  form  they  displayed.  Vincent  Kane  came  within  an  ace 
of  winning  the  shot-put  in  the  Barnard  Games,  when  he  hurled  the 
eight-pound  shot  48  feet.  He  secured  second  place  and  thereby 
brought  more  athletic  renown  to  Fordham. 

The  Active  Basketball  team  of  Second  Division  continue  to  add 
new  victories  to  their  already  long  list.  On  January  20th  they  met 
and  defeated  Mt.  Vernon  Seconds  by  the  one-sided  count  of  79-19. 
The  Westchester  lads  were  outplayed  by  the  Maroon  team,  who 
caged  baskets  at  will.  On  Wednesday,  January  24th,  the  Actives 
won  another  easy  game  when  they  downed  the  fast  All  Hollows 
team  by  a score  of  80-12.  As  a preliminary  to  the  Varsity- St.  John’s 
game  on  Saturday,  February  3rd,  the  Actives  won  a fast  and  very 
exciting  contest  from  the  Xavier  Second  team  by  a score  of  17-16. 
The  feature  of  the  game  was  a sensational  basket  made  by  Con- 
nery, the  brilliant  forward  of  the  Maroon  team.  The  first  setback 
for  many  a day  occurred  on  February  7th,  when  the  Stuyvesant 
Second  team  defeated  the  Fordham  team  by  33-15.  The  Actives 
were  bewildered  on  their  opponents’  court,  but  in  the  second  half 
they  rallied  bravely  and  completely  outclassed  the  Dutchmen.  On 
February  9th,  Staten  Island  Academy  visited  Fordham  and  proved 
another  victim  to  the  fast  traveling  local  team.  Captain  Mahoney, 
Rowan  and  Lediger  electrificed  the  crowd  by  their  sensational  work, 
while  Connery,  Ricart,  Webb  and  Lee  put  up  a good  exhibition  of 
the  game. 

Manager  Paul  R.  Connery  announces  the  1912  Baseball  schedule 
and  it  certainly  promises  plenty  of  work  for  the  Maroon  diamond 
warriors.  Twenty-four  games  are  down  for  decision,  but  Eddie 
Ryan  entertains  little  fears  as  to  the  result.  Of  last  year’s  champion 
aggregation,  the  following  remain:  Captain  Ryan,  Flanigan,  Vi- 
viano  and  Taft,  infielders ; Pat  Hogan  will  again  occupy  the  mound 
and  all  those  who  witnessed  his  no-hit,  no-run  game  against  Manual 
Training  last  May,  feel  positive  that  Pat  will  capably  fill  the  shoes 
of  the  famous  Larry  O’Rourke.  Following  is  the  schedule : 
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March  30 — Barnard  at  Fordham. 

April  3 — Yonkers  at  Yonkers. 

“ 6 — Open. 

“ 10 — Whit$  Plains  at  Fordham. 

“ 13 — Concordia  at  Fordham. 

“ 17 — Erasmus  at  Fordham. 

“ 20 — Norwalk  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 

“ 24 — De  Witt  Clinton  at  Fordham. 

“ 27 — Hoboken  at  Fordham. 

May  1 — Open. 

2 — Xavier  at  Fordham. 

4 — Paterson  at  Paterson. 

6 — Bayonne  at  Fordham. 

8 — Morris  at  Fordham. 

“ 10 — Heffley  at  Fordham. 

“ 11 — Brooklyn  at  Fordham. 

“ 15 — Bayonne  at  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

“ 16 — Cathedral  at  Fordham. 

“ 18 — Rutgers  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

“ 22 — Boys’  High  at  Fordham. 

“ 24 — Open. 

“ 29 — St.  John’s  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

“ 30— Open. 

June  1 — Jersey  City  at  Fordham. 

Edwin  G.  Cass. 


Honor  Men  for  December-January 

High  School  Department. 

Three  Testimonials. 

Francis  X.  Shea,  Third  Year  A. 

Joseph  T.  Rice,  Third  Year  A. 

Lawrence  A.  Walsh,  Third  Year  A. 

James  J.  McGuire,  Third  Year  B. 

Nicholas  A.  Gnazzo,  Second  Year  A. 

Walter  B.  Lloyd,  Second  Year  A. 

Raymond  A.  Hoffman,  Second  Year  A. 

David  V.  McCauley,  Second  Year  A. 

John  J.  Kehoe,  Second  Year  A. 

Anthony  M.  Zamprelli,  Second  Year  B. 


Honor  Men  for  Dee  ember- January 
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Two  Testimonials. 

Paul  E.  Gray,  Fourth  Year  A. 

Raymond  D.  O’Connell,  Fourth  Year  B. 
Henry  J.  Amy,  Fourth  Year  B. 

Michael  J.  Hall,  Fourth  Year  B. 

Borgia  E.  Butler,  Fourth  Year  B. 
Nicholas  E.  Bates,  Third  Year  A. 

Peter  J.  Torpy,  Third  Year  A. 

George  A Dunne,  Third  Year  A. 

Francis  S.  Rieger,  Third  Year  B. 

Harold  Sullivan,  Third  Year  B. 

John  M.  Karl,  Third  Year  B. 

Vincent  F.  Kane,  Third  Year  B. 

Arthur  E.  Horton,  Second  Year  A. 
Raymond  Merino,  Second  Year  A. 
Peter  A.  Rizzo,  Second  Year  A. 

W.  Sherman  Crawford,  Second  Year  A. 
James  A.  Dwyer,  Second  Year  B. 

Basil  C.  Walker,  Second  Year  B. 

Joseph  J.  Egan,  Sub- Second. 

Salvino  D.  Pagano,  Sub-Second. 

George  H.  Gallagher,  First  Year  A. 
David  C.  Mahony,  First  Year  A. 

James  A.  O’Connell,  First  Year  A. 
Joseph  F.  Marique,  First  Year  B. 

Peter  J.  Baxter,  First  Year  B. 

Patrick  J.  McNamara,  First  Year  B. 
James  P.  Pryor,  First  Year  D. 

Edwin  J.  Smith,  First  Year  D. 


Medical  Notes 


WHEREAS,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  to  call  to  Himself  the  soul  of  Mamie  D.,  the  be- 
loved wife  of  our  esteemed  professor,  Dr.  Frederick 
James  Schoenenberger,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  junior  class  of  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine,  realizing  the  sorrow  her  death  has  brought  upon 
her  family,  extend  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy,  beseeching 
God  to  console  and  comfort  them  in  the  hour  of  their  grief,  and  re- 
ceive into  the  eternal  happiness  of  His  kingdom,  the  soul  of  his 
faithful  servant;  and,  be  is  further 
Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  and  a copy 
be  published  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Joseph  H.  Mosher,  Chairman  ex-Officio, 
James  F.  Looram, 

John  C.  Flynn, 

Lawrence  E.  Cotter, 

John  I.  Meagher, 

Thf  Committee. 

The  Freshman  dinner  held  recently  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
history  of  the  Medical  School. 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire  student  body  is  extended  to  Dr.  Peter 
Daly  on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

A new  department  has  been  added  to  the  Medical  School.  It  af- 
fords an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  student  to  take  up  Post-Gradu- 
ate work. 

At  the  recent  reception  to  Cardinal  Farley  a very  fine  showing 
was  made  by  the  Medical  Department. 

Professor  Ewald  was  present  at  the  Alumni  Dinner  held  at  the 
university. 

The  course  in  Zoology  for  the  Sub-Freshmen  was  started  during 
the  month.  Dr.  Goldforb's  course  promises  to  be  very  interesting 
and  instructive. 
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The  following  was  received  from  a member  of  the  second  year 
class:  “The  Sophomore  class  is  very  quiet  these  days,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact,  that  it  shortly  expects  to  receive  a second  shock  when  a 
notice  will  be  posted  that  an  examination  will  be  held  with  only 
twenty-four  hours  to  think  about  it.  These  shocks  come  so  suddenly 
that  they  have  a very  direful  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  class. 

Why  fear  these  shocks  Just  study  the  “stuff”  and  you  won’t  have 
to  cram. — (Editor.) 

There  is  a question  which  the  Freshman  class  would  like  to  have 
settled,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  R.  Emmet  Conway  is  the  head 
waiter  at  Levinson’s  Restaurant.  He  has  been  seen  there  on  several 
occasions  indulging  in  coffee  and  cakes  and  then  staying  around  to 
show  off  his  new  full  dress  suit,  hired  from  Harry  Isaacs. 

Dr.  George  McSweeney  has  resigned  as  demonstrator  and  has 
received  an  appointment  in  the  Kings  County  Hospital. 

Dr.  Peter  Daly,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  School, 
has  been  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  Francis  Kiernan. 

The  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Fraternity  Banquet. — On  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Fraternity,  Theta  Chapter  (Fordham), 
was  the  host  at  one  of  the  finest  Initiations  and  Banquets  in  its  his- 
tory. It  took  place  at  the  “Grecian  Garden”  of  Pabst’s  Harlem 
Casino.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  were  present  and  the 
sentiment  that  pervaded  was  truly  one  of  kindly  friendship  and  good 
fellowship.  The  professors  complimented  the  students  and  the  stu- 
dents returned  the  compliments  with  emphasis,  while  the  entire  as- 
semblage waxed  enthusiastic  at  the  great  future  promised  by  “The 
New  Fordham.” 

The  8th  Wonder  of  the  World! — For  the  time  time  in  the  history 
of  the  college  an  announcement  by  Curator  Diner  was  heralded  by 
the  entire  school  with  great  enthusiam.  The  granting  of  Lincoln's 
Birthday  as  a holiday  was  the  happy  occasion  of  this  most  astound- 
ing of  all  departures.  What  next? 

It  is  one  thing  to  promise,  but  it  is  quite  another,  and  perhaps  a 
more  difficult,  matter  to  “make  good.” 
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New  Stars  are  fast  looming  up  in  our  Clinical  Constellation,  and 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  too! 

Drs.  Pisko,  Ellsberg,  Abrahamson  and  Wachsman  are  the 
latest  acquisitions. 

Can  anything  demonstrate  more  fully  the  infectious  enthusiasm 
and  good  judgment  emanating  from  the  Throne  Room  of  the 
Faculty,  than  this  achievement? 

As  Juniors  think: — 

Prof.:  What  would  you  advise  in  Night  Sweats  of  Phthisis? 

The  Boob : Let  him  sleep  in  the  day-time. 

How  Surgery  explains  the  new  rate  marks: 

A stands  for  Adhesion ; he’s  a sticker,  a gun. 

B stands  for  Be  Careful;  he’s  happy  he  won. 

C stands  for  Corrosion;  he’s  rotting  away. 

D stands  for  Degeneration;  he’s  gone  on  his  way. 

S.  Siskind. 

The  Freshman  class  enjoyed  a novel  treat  on  Friday,  February 
16,  when  Mr.  Sfiaffrey,  their  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
secured  for  them  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  plant  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co.  at  Astoria,  the  largest  concern  of  its  type  in  the  world. 
Our  purpose  was  to  study  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  and  to  see  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting the  by-products,  from  which  are  isolated  some  of  the  most 
valuable  remedial  agents  used  in  medicine.  The  large  scale  on  which 
the  work  is  carried  on  was  a surprise  to  the  men,  and  the  steps  of 
the  process  were  more  strongly  impressed  on  their  minds  than  could 
have  been  possible  in  a detailed  lecture  by  the  Professor. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Young,  and  the 
Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  class  in  two  sections  saw  the 
working  of  the  mammoth  charging  and  discharging  machines,  and 
in  spite  of  the  deafening  noise,  gathered  a fair  knowledge  of  process 
from  the  explanations  given  by  these  courteous  gentlemen,  who 
kindly  gave  us  an  hour  and  a half  of  their  time. 

The  blinding  glare  from  the  great  retorts,  and  the  white  heat  of 
the  immense  furnaces  made  a wholesome  impression  on  a happy 
crowd  of  students  who,  though  they  may  not  long  retain  the  dif- 
ferent percentages  quoted  by  their  entertainers  in  the  discussion  of 
lean  and  rich  gas,  will  not  soon  forget  the  kindness  of  those  prac- 
tical men  who  lectured  in  the  Freshmen’s  memorable  “Gas  House 
Clinic.” 


C.  H.  Desnoes. 


Law  School  Notes 


THE  annual  banquet  of  the  Fordham  University  Law  School 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  February  6th,  at  Hotel  Man- 
hattan. Nearly  three  hundred  students  and  friends  of  the 
school  were  present.  The  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  Mr.  J.  E. 
S.  McGeehan,  was  toastmaster. 

Attorney  General  Conway  delivered  the  address  of  the  even- 
ing. Speakers  were  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCloskey,  S.J.,  President  of 
the  University;  Justice  McCall,  Professor  Gifford,  pro-dean  of 
the  school,  and  other  friends  and  alumni  of  the  school. 

The  banquet  was  indeed  the  most  brilliant  so  far  held  by  the 
school.  This  is  perhaps  an  old  story,  but  each  succeeding  year  sees 
a more  numerous  body  at  its  board. 

Whether  parallel  with  the  increase  of  numbers  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  student  body  is  improving,  has  been  questioned  by  many.  The 
night  of  February  6th  was  the  test,  and  the  present  student  body, 
true  to  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  responded  to  the  call 
nobly. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  the  student  body  to  keep  up 
this  loyalty.  There  should,  we  think,  be  a great  deal  more  in  our 
Law  School  life  than  mere  rejoicing  at  a jollification.  College  spirit 
ought  to  include  fidelity  to  every-day  work,  not  for  our  single  selves 
alone,  but  for  the  glory  of  Alma  Mater;  a generous  interest  in  and 
sympathy  with  her  aspirations. 

We  felt  good  as  we  sang  the  “Ram”  on  the  night  of  February 
6th.  Its  words  are  worth  remembering: 

“Once  more  the  Old  Maroon, 

Wave  it  high ! 

We’ll  sing  our  battle-song, 

We  do  or  die !” 

A sad  case  came  to  our  notice  a few  weeks  ago.  The  elevator 
man,  finding  a first-year  man  wandering  about  apparently  in  quest 
of  somebody  or  something,  politely  inquired  of  him  if  he  could  be 
of  any  assistance.  “I’m  looking  for  a plea  in  abatement,”  said  the 
student.  “Oh,”  exclaimed  the  obsequious  assistant,  not  understand- 
ing this  learned  phraseology,  “I  think  you  may  find  it  in  the  office 
of  the  Dean.”  As  he  conducted  him  thither,  the  embryo  attorney 
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was  overheard  muttering:  “Yes,  I demur — no,  it’s  twenty  years  on 
notes — not  to  a dilatory  plea — that’s  New  York  law — but  I think  it 
opens  up  the  record — you  better  confess — general  denial — general 
issue — language  of  the  code — speicfy — don’t  need  to  specify — it’s 
material — what’s  material — nothing’s  material? — you’re  material — 
whose  for  the  burden  of  the  proof? — plaintiff  may  be — defendant 
may  be ” This  Mr.  D in  the  office  declares  to  be  the  sad- 

dest case  which  has  come  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  who, 
despite  the  petitions  of  the  first-year  men,  are  seriously  considering 
the  advisability  of  eliminating  C — L — P from  the  curriculum. 

VV.  J.  Kearney. 


Exchanges 

THE  January  issue  of  The  Georgetozvn  College  Journal  con- 
tains more  literary  matter  than  is  customary  with  this 
magazine,  which  devotes  itself  almost  entirely  to  the  relat- 
ing of  college  activities.  “A  Renegade  Cavalier”  is  an  entertaining 
short  story,  but  to  our  mind  the  connection  between  what  “the  little 
man”  wants  to  prove,  and  the  story  he  tells  in  proof  of  it,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  “Road  Days  in  Italy”  is  an  extremely  amusing, 
and,  in  parts,  instructive  article  on  “doing”  Italy  on  bicycles.  Just 
how  true  the  author’s  impressions  are,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  he 
certainly  tells  them  in  a most  clever  manner.  At  the  end  of  the 
article  is  this:  “To  be  continued — perhaps.”  The  “Perhaps”  should 
have  been  omitted.  The  editorials,  as  is  usual,  in  the  Journal,  are 
excellent,  and  the  various  departments  are  conducted  in  a live  man- 
ner which  makes  them  eminently  readable. 

The  last  time  we  reviewed  the  Saint  Angela  Quarterly,  several  of 
our  well-meant  remarks  were,  much  to  our  chagrin,  misinterpreted. 
In  the  present  instance,  therefore,  we  take  up  our  pen,  and  the 
Tanuary  number  of  the  Quarterly,  with  the  firm  determination  to  say 
only  nice  things,  and  such  nice  things  as  not  even  the  modesty  of  the 
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Quarterly’s  Editors  can  twist  into  “slams."  To  begin  with  there  is 
“An  Appreciation  of  Charles  Lamb’s  Essays,”  written  in  smoothly- 
flowing  English,  and  betraying  both  an  intimate  knowledge  of  au- 
thor, and  a real  love  for  his  works.  The  two  short  stories,  “An  Old 
Tale,”  and  “The  Two  Rooms,”  are  both  excellent,  though  we  prefer 
the  latter  as  evincing  slightly  more  originality  and  cleverness.  “Level 
Country”  is  similar  in  treatment  to  “The  Carrot  Bed,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  issue.  We  hope  the  Quarterly  will  print  more 
of  these  quaint  essays.  The  rhythm  of  “The  Song  of  the  Sea”  is 
exquisite,  and,  but  for  one  line,  which  is  rather  prosaic,  the  verse 
would  be  perfect.  The  humorous  verse,  “A  Plaint,”  while  dealing 
with  a strictly  local  matter,  is  nevertheless  amusing  to  the  outsider. 
The  Quarterly  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  introduction  of  a new 
department,  “Pot-Pourri.”  We  would  suggest  to  the  Editor,  how- 
ever, that  she  be  a little  more  open  in  her  “knocking.”  At  present 
she  is  rather  too  subtle. 

In  the  Vassal - Miscellany  for  March,  there  are  two  pieces  of 
verse,  “The  Islands,”  and  “Pierrette,”  that  are  far  above  the  usual 
run  of  collegiate  lyrics.  We  quote  the  former: 


The  Islands 

Oh,  the  wind  is  keen  on  the  road  to-night ! 

But  never  a home  for  me 
Save  the  lands  that  glow,  when  the  sun  dips  low 
At  the  rim  of  a flaming  sea. 

You  say  that  my  country  is  only  a trick, 

That  the  mischievous  elf  folk  play 
In  a fire-sea,  red,  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, 

Whom  madness  led  away. 

Oh,  the  hermit  fire  is  warm  to-night ! 

And  long  must  the  wandering  be 
To  the  lands  that  glow,  when  the  sun  dips  low 
At  the  rim  of  a dark’ning  sea. 

But  my  story  is  glad  till  the  latest  light 
Of  the  frowning  shore  is  gone, 

Till  the  night  winds  sweep  through  the  forest  deep 
Toward  the  stars  that  are  beckoning  on. 

— Elizabeth  Toof. 
John  A.  Blake,  T3. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  PERIL  OF  DIONYSIO. — By  Mary  E.  Mannix.  Benziger 
Bros.  Price,  45  cents. 

This  interesting  novel  portrays  in  the  first  few  chapters  the 
struggles  of  a young  Spanish  girl  with  her  harsh  and  implacable 
aunt.  It  then  proceeds  to  tell  of  the  adventures  of  two  American 
girls  among  the  Indians  in  Southern  California.  The  first  two 
chapters  and  the  last  three  could  be  omitted  and  still  the  tale  would 
be  complete.  The  book  might  readily  have  been  entitled  “Short 
Stories.”  Though  some  of  the  incidents  are  hardly  probable  and 
the  story  is  lacking  in  unity,  still  the  book  will  be  an  entertaining 
one  for  children,  written  as  it  is  in  simple  English  and  in  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  Cupa  Series.  G.  C.  D. 

THE  LITTLE  APOSTLE  ON  CRUTCHES.— By  Henrietta  Eu- 
genie Delamare.  Benziger  Bros.  Price,  45  cents. 

The  Little  Apostle  on  Crutches  is  a book  which  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend for  all  children,  especially  for  those  who  are  preparing  to 
make  their  First  Communion ; for  besides  its  worth  as  a pleasing 
narrative,  it  embodies  a strong  moral  lesson.  The  story  centres 
about  a crippled  child  of  remarkable  patience  in  suffering  and  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart,  an  amiable  little  sufferer,  who  by  his 
sweet  simplicity  and  piety  influences  the  lives  of  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  W.  A.  L. 

POVERINA. — By  Evelyn  Mary  Buckenham.  Benziger  Bros. 
Price,  85  cents. 

This  story  receives  its  title  from  the  pet  name  given  little  Jose- 
phine Vincent  by  her  Italian  friend  Marietta.  Through  Marietta’s 
kindness,  a Miss  Christy  becomes  interested  in  Poverina  and  her 
mother,  and  is  of  great  assistance  to  them,  effecting  eventually  a 
reconciliation  between  Mrs.  Vincent  and  her  father,  who  had  be- 
come estranged  upon  the  former’s  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 
Written  in  the  atmosphere  of  Catholicity,  the  tale  shows  the  power 
of  prayer  and  charity,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  both  Cath- 
olic and  non-Catholic  readers.  J.  H.  M. 

TPIROUGH  THE  DESERT. — By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  New 
York,  Benziger  Bros.  $1.35  net. 

To  one  who  has  revelled  in  the  delights  of  “Quo  Vadis,”  “With 
Fire  and  Sword”  and  “Pan  Michael,”  this  new  tale  from  the  pen  of 
the  famous  Polish  novelist  will  bear  distinct  and  disappointing  im- 
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pressions.  “Through  the  Desert”  has  for  its  hero  a boy  of  four- 
teen and  for  its  heroine  a girl  of  eight.  There  is  neither  a plot,  so- 
called,  nor  a love  theme,  which  of  course  is  excluded  by  the  age  of 
the  principal  characters.  It  is  merely  the  description  of  the  hard- 
ships attending  the  escape  of  the  two  children  from  the  Dervishes 
during  the  time  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Khartoum,  and  their  sub- 
sequent journey  across  Africa  to  the  coast.  It  is  a splendid  tale 
for  the  young.  M.  L.  A. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  HYMNS.  Series  2.  Translated  by  Daniel 
J.  Donahoe.  The  Donahoe  Publishing  Company.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  $2.00. 

Catholics  who  do  not  understand  the  beauties  of  the  language 
of  the  Church,  owe  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  this 
book,  who  has  revealed  to  them,  the  grandeur  and  the  sublimity  of 
early  Christian  poetry.  This  volume  represents  the  second  series 
of  the  “Early  Christian  Hymns,”  and  deserves  all  the  praise  given 
to  its  predecessor.  The  selections  are  so  very  judicious  and  the 
author’s  adherence  to  the  original  so  faithful,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
original  has  been  preserved.  In  some  instances  we  are  inclined  to 
think  there  is  even  an  improvement  on  the  original. 

It  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  more  of  our  modern  poets  fol- 
fol  Mr.  Donahoe’s  example  and  derive  inspiration  from  so  noble  a 
source.  A.  H.  R. 

JESUS  ALL  HOLY.  Fr.  A.  Gallerani,  S.  J.  Translated  by  F. 
Loughman.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & Sons.  Price,  50  cents. 

With  charming  simplicity  this  little  volume,  replete  with  quo- 
tations from  Scripture  and  the  works  of  the  Saints  in  support  of 
statements,  treats  of  the  holiness  of  Christ.  It  shows  how  we  can 
imitate  the  Savior  in  our  ordinary  daily  life,  and  its  perusal,  even 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  reading  such  works,  will  prove  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  author’s  hopes  will  be  realized  and  that 
through  prayer  the  readers  of  this  book  may  be  brought  to  dwell 
“with  God”  eternally.  E.  P.  G. 

THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Vol.  XII.  Philip-Reval. 
New  York.  Robert  Appleton  Co. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  the  “Catholic  Encyclopedia”  has  fol- 
lowed fast  upon  its  predecessor.  No  haste,  however,  is  shown  in 
its  composition,  for  the  same  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
accuracy  of  statement  so  characteristic  of  the  preceding  eleven 
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volumes  are  found  also  in  the  twelfth.  The  subjects  treated  in 
this  volume  are,  we  think,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Among 
them  are  philosophy,  prayer,  pilgrimages,  the  priesthood,  Protes- 
tantism, Purgatory,  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance.  There 
are  excellent  articles  on  Poland,  Prussia  and  Portugal.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  sketches  of  those  Pontiffs  who  have  borne  the  name 
of  Pius — Pius  II  (Aeneas  Sylvius);  St.  Pius  V;  the  gentle  Pius 
VII ; Pius  IX  and  our  reigning  Holy  Father,  Pius  X. 

Well  deserved  praise  is  due  the  contributors  and  editors  of  this 
excellent  work.  Only  three  more  volumes  are  needed  to  bring  the 
work  to  completion.  We  shall  await  their  issue  expectantly. 

C.  J.  D. 

THE  YEARS  BETWEEN.— By  Dr.  W.  J.  Fisher.  Society  of  the 
Divine  Word,  Techny,  111. 

The  Years  Between  is  a brief  life  sketch  of  a youth,  who  en- 
ters college  with  the  intention  of  consecrating  his  life  to  God’s  ser- 
vice, but  realizes  upon  graduating  that  such  a holy  vocation  is  not 
his.  He  enters  the  field  of  medicine,  and  distinguishes  himself  as 
a surgeon.  In  time,  his  happiness  is  marred  by  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  kind  friend  who  had  financed  his  medical  course. 
The  story  ends  happily,  however,  for  after  long  years  he  meets  his 
old  benefactress  on  the  day  of  his  wedding  to  a beautiful  opera 
singer.  The  story  is  surprisingly  interesting.  S.  J.  T. 

CONFESSION  MADE  EASY.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Rev.  F.  Hockenmaier,  O.  F.  M.,  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Reudter. 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word.  Techny,  111.  Price,  75  cents. 

Practical  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  manual  of  instruc- 
tions and  devotions.  Containing  a thorough  explanation  of  sin, 
reconciliation  with  God  through  confession  and  a supplement  of 
prayers  and  devotions,  it  will  prove  to  be  a faithful  teacher  and 
adviser. 

WITH  GOD— A BOOK  OF  PRAYERS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 
Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance.  Benziger  Bros.  Price  $1.25. 

The  aim  of  this  truly  “Golden  Treasury”  of  prayers  and  devo- 
tions is  to  teach  its  readers  to  live  “with  God”  in  their  daily  prayers, 
at  Mass,  in  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  Our  Lady  and  the  Saints ; 
in  Holy  Communion  and  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; in  as- 
sisting the  souls  in  Purgatory  by  the  many  indulgenced  prayers  and 
ejaculations  it  contains. 
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The  Leaven  of  Life 

“There’s  not  a joy  the  world  can  give 
Like  that  it  takes  away.” 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Holy  Saturday.  An  invisible  spirit  of 
reverence  seemed  to  be  hovering  over  Rome  and  filling  the  very 
heart  of  the  ancient  city  with  an  all-pervading  joyous  calm  in 
expectation  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  morrow.  The  streets  were 
almost  deserted ; the  window-blinds  of  the  houses  were  tightly 
drawn  to  keep  out  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Ever  and  anon  a shabby 
carriage  moved  along  the  Corso,  the  horses  ambling  listlessly,  the 
fat  drivers  with  the  inevitable  little  white  dog  curled  in  deep  slum- 
ber upon  the  bench  beside  them,  nodding  drowsily  over  their  reins. 
Even  the  tones  of  the  innumerable  church  bells  seemed  sombre  and 
subdued  as  they  reverberated  upon  an  atmosphere  that  stirred  not, 
but  oppressed.  Far  off  behind  the  Vatican  hill,  storm  clouds  were 
slowly  gathering  over  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  piazza  before  the  Dominican  convent  the  scene  was  a 
little  more  animated.  A dirty  old  marble  fountain,  supported 
by  four  metal  lions  equally  dirty,  played  steadily  in  the  middle  of 
the  square.  Around  its  base  a couple  of  ragged  children  raced  in 
endless  rivalry,  now  throwing  food  to  the  flock  of  doves  that 
hovered  near,  now  splashing  them  with  water,  while  the  shabby 
urchins  shrieked  with  delight  as  their  feathered  playmates  fled 
despairingly  to  the  sheltering  eaves  of  the  church  belfry  and  voiced 
their  outraged  feelings  with  much  discordant  cooing.  At  last  the 
pangs  of  hunger  becoming  too  great,  the  birds  ventured  down  to 
glean  a few  grains  more  and  then  be  chased  precipitately  back  to 
their  lofty  citadel. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  convent  opened  and  a monk  came 
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forth.  His  cowl  was  down  upon  his  shoulders,  but  as  he  stepped 
out  into  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  heard  the  joyful  prattle  of  the 
children,  he  shudderingly  drew  the  loose  folds  of  the  hood  over 
his  head  and  hid  his  face  in  its  shadow.  And  what  a face  it  was ! 
Beautiful,  with  great  brown  eyes  in  which  shone  a deep,  sullen 
fear  mingled  with  a certain  nervous  expectation.  The  entire  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  was  that  of  one  who,  while  seeking 
with  trepidation  an  unknown,  doubtful  goal,  strives  ever  to  banish 
from  his  mind  the  thought  of  retributive  justice.  Such  a man 
indeed  was  Fra  Pietro,  and  as  the  great  oaken  door  of  the  convent 
closed  with  a ponderous  clang  behind  him,  he  shuddered  again 
involuntarily  and  half  turned  as  though  to  retrace  his  steps.  Those 
dim  brown  walls  had  sheltered  his  youth  for  ten  long  years,  and  yet 
those  years,  passed  as  they  were,  in  constant  communion  with  kin- 
dred minds,  in  the  sacramental  presence,  or  in  long  slow  walks  in 
the  cloister  as  twilight  descended  upon  the  earth,  had  seemed  but 
a day.  Ah  ! that  was  life ; that  was  happiness,  he  thought ; but  then 
the  woman  came.  One  day,  as  the  monk  was  acting  as  doorkeeper, 
the  great  bell  announcing  a visitor  rang,  and  as  the  great  portal  of 
the  convent  slowly  opened,  there  entered  such  a vision  of  loveliness 
that  Fra  Pietro  stood  for  a moment  speechless.  But  then  remem- 
bering, he  modestly  lowered  his  eyes  and  inquired  her  errand.  She 
merely  wanted  to  see  the  superior ; that  was  all.  Many  women 
had  come  before  on  such  a mission;  some  to  seek  the  boon  of 
absolution,  others  for  advice ; for  the  superior  was  a man  famed  for 
his  personality  and  wisdom,  yet  none  had  affected  the  monk  as  this 
one  did.  Her  face,  her  form,  her  soft  controlled  voice,  all  seemed 
to  whisper  to  him  of  the  joy  of  the  world  without — of  the  fullness 
of  life.  After  that  day  the  monk  spent  many  hours  of  mental 
torture.  A thousand  little  demons  seemed  to  be  constantly  whis- 
pering to  his  soul:  “Full  twenty-five  years  have  passed  over  your 
head,  yet  here  you  are,  as  silent  and  as  worthless  as  the  coldest 
marble  saint  in  the  old  church  there.  These  grim,  cold  walls  are 
not  your  home ; the  brightness  and  promise  of  the  world  without ; 
the  laughter  and  beauty  of  woman,  all  are  your  heritage.  You  will 
find  as  many  friends  to  appreciate  you  there  as  in  the  convent; 
you  can  worship  the  White  Christ  as  ardently  in  the  ball  room  as 
in  the  cloister,  for,  after  all,  the  prayer  is  in  the  heart  and  not  in 
the  bended  knee.  But  you  have  cast  it  all  aside  and  live  here  in 
your  bare  cell  as  dead  as  the  granite  about  you ; unknown  and 
unknowing.  You  have  not  lived  because  you  have  not  loved.” 
After  a long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  fire  and  passion  of  youth 
asserted  itself  and  Fra  Pietro  silently  and  doubtingly  left  the  con- 
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vent.  He  paused  for  a moment  irresolutely  on  the  threshold,  but 
then,  nerving  his  heart  with  a false  hope,  he  walked  quickly  across 
the  piazza.  As  he  passed  the  children  at  the  fountain  they  left  their 
play,  and  running  to  him,  caught  his  flowing  cassock:  “Bless  us, 
oh,  Father,”  they  cried ; “bless  us.”  Instinctively  the  monk  stopped 
and  raised  his  hand  in  benediction.  “Benedicat  vos  omnipotens 

Deus  Pater  et ” His  voice  broke.  Something  within  him  cried : 

“Thou  hypocrite !”  and  a great  sob  of  anger  and  despair  burst  from 
his  tortured  breast  as  he  thrust  the  children  roughly  aside  and  dis- 
appeared down  a dark  and  winding  street.  The  little  girl  and  boy 
gazed  after  him  in  amazement  for  a moment  and  then  returned 
once  more  to  their  battle  with  the  feathered  invaders  of  the  foun- 
tain. The  world  wondered  and  forgot. 

* * * 

It  was  dusk.  Along  the  Appian  Way  a man  toiled  slowly, 
wearily,  ever  and  anon  glancing  upward  at  the  threatening  storm. 
It  was  Fra  Pietro.  He  had  fled  from  Rome  because  the  sudden 
change  from  the  quiet  of  the  cloister  to  the  noise  of  the  world ; 
the  abrupt  transition  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar  had  star- 
tled him,  and  so  he  had  resolved  to  become  used  to  the  glamor  of 
material  existence  gradually  by  living  first  as  a countryman  and 
afterwards  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  great,  cruel  city  he  had  left. 

Suddenly  darkness,  and  with  it  the  rain,  descended  upon  the 
earth.  The  monk  drew  his  robe  more  closely  about  him  and 
shivered  nervously  as  he  plodded  on  his  way.  Was  this  the  world? 
Was  this  the  beauty  and  glamor  for  which  he  had  longed  ? Ah,  yes, 
there  was  beauty  in  the  storm  and  the  dimming  landscape,  but  it 
was  a strange,  cruel  loveliness  that  boded  destruction.  He  had 
left  the  convent  in  the  brightness  and  peace  of  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, and  he  had  found  the  world  in  the  storm  and  the  darkness 
of  night.  Was  it  a portent?  His  brain  reeled  from  the  weight  of 
fear  and  anguish  upon  it,  and  the  very  whistling  of  the  wind 
across  the  fields  seemed  to  him  the  shriekings  of  the  army  of  the 
damned  as  they  called  to  their  brother.  The  thought  appalled  him 
and  he  paused.  No,  no;  he  could  not  go  back  now.  His  pride,  his 
self-respect  forbade  it;  he  must  go  on,  come  what  might— he  must 
go  on.  But  tired  nature  rebelled.  His  knees  trembled  as  he  walked, 
his  weak  and  aching  feet,  clad  only  in  the  rough  sandals,  sent 
thrills  of  anguish  through  his  weary  frame  at  every  step.  Ex- 
hausted and  in  despair,  he  looked  around  for  shelter,  but  found 
none ; only  an  occasional  scrawny  tree  that  bent  before  the  storm, 
or  some  dark,  forbidding  ruins  of  the  great  aqueduct.  Everything 
seemed  bare  and  threatening.  Suddenly  there  appeared  before  him 
a little  light,  faint  and  flickering.  With  a glad  cry  he  struggled 
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towards  it,  but  oh,  how  far  away  it  seemed,  like  a phantom 
signal,  ever  beckoning,  ever  eluding.  At  last  he  reached  it,  and  to 
his  weary  eyes  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  a lantern  that  hung  from 
the  roof  of  a small  shed.  He  sought  no  more ; for  his  body,  tired, 
wet  and  beaten,  gave  way  completely  to  exhaustion  and  unconscious 
he  sank  down  upon  the  ground. 

The  monk  slept,  and  in  his  sleep  there  came  a dream.  He 
dreamed  that  it  was  bright,  clear  day,  and  as  he  walked  along  the 
road,  trying  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  his  duty  and  his  deviation 
from  the  paths  of  truth,  there  suddenly  appeared  before  him  a 
stranger  clad  in  the  long,  loose  robes  of  an  ancient  Roman.  The 
stranger’s  outstretched  hand  was  pierced  and  covered  with  blood, 
and  in  his  great,  sad  eyes  there  shone  a light  so  unearthly,  so  super- 
naturally  amiable,  that  involuntarily  the  monk  stopped.  And  then, 
as  he  gazed,  there  came  to  him  the  realization  that  this  poorly-clad 
yet  radiant  being  was  the  very  Christ  whom  he  had  spurned.  The 
monk  sank  down  upon  his  knees,  murmuring,  “O  Lord,  be  mer- 
ciful.” 

But  the  vision  merely  asked  in  accents  low  and  sweet : 

“Whither  goest  thou,  Pietro?” 

To  Fra  Pietro  those  gentle  eyes  seemed  to  gaze  into  the  depths 
of  his  soul ; those  gentle  words  to  tear  asunder  the  veil  that  covered 
his  baseness.  For  a moment  he  was  silent,  but  then  the  rebellious 
spirit  within  his  breast,  reasserted  itself,  and  he  strove  to  excuse 
himself. 

“O  Lord,  it  was  so  hard  there  for  one  as  young  as  I.  I was  too 
young  to  know  my  own  mind  when  I entered.  The  joys  and  sor- 
rows and  sweetness  of  the  life  of  the  world  were  strange,  untasted. 
But  now  I know  that  my  place  is  in  the  strife  of  my  fellow  men, 
and  I have  come  to  seek  thy  love,  O Christ,  among  them.” 

But  the  White  Christ  smiled,  sadly,  compassionately: 

“Not  among  men  is  my  kingdom,  Pietro,  but  in  the  soul;  not  in 
the  world  wilt  thou  find  my  love,  but  in  thine  own  heart.” 

“But,  O Lord,”  faltered  the  monk ; “may  I not  find  it  here  and 
not  in  the  cloister?” 

The  vision  slowly  faded,  but  ere  it  disappeared,  there  came 
again  those  soft,  sweet  accents: 

“Whither  goest  thou,  Pietro?  Thy  place  is  in  Rome.” 

The  sound  of  countless  angels  singing  filled  the  air  as  the  monk 
bowed  his  head  in  sorrow  and  despair. 

A kindly  hand  touched  the  monk’s  shoulder  and  he  awoke  with 
a start.  Before  him  stood  a brown-robed,  kindly  old  priest,  and 
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about  the  place  where  he  lay  were  gathered  many  simple  peas- 
ants attired  in  holiday  garb  and  bearing  in  their  hands  Easter  lilies 
and  palm  branches.  The  monk  sprang  to  his  feet  before  their 
anxious,  inquiring  looks  and  gazed  about  him.  He  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  portico  of  a little  white  church.  Through  the  open  door 
he  could  see  the  tiny  altar  dimly  lighted  by  a few  wax  candles  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  imbedded  a bronze  cross  green  with 
age.  Wonderingly  he  turned  to  the  priest. 

“Where  am  I,  Father?”  he  asked. 

The  old  man  answered  kindly. 

“You  fell  asleep,  my  brother,  in  the  porch  of  the  church 
erected  on  the  spot  where  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  Christ 
appeared  to  Peter  as  the  saint  was  fleeing  from  his  duty  in  Rome, 
and  bade  him  return.  Today  is  Easter  day,  and  we  have  come 
to  rejoice  in  the  risen  God.” 

Fra  Pietro  stood  aside  to  let  them  enter,  his  soul  rent  with 
conflicting  emotions.  He  understood  it  all  now — the  place,  the 
tradition  and  the  vision.  Faintly  within  his  heart  he  heard  again 
that  divine  question:  “Whither  goest  thou,  Pietro?” 

And  there,  falling  down  upon  his  knees  in  the  dusty  sunlit 
way,  raising  his  eyes  and  arms  aloft  in  the  glory  of  the  Easter 
morning,  he  cried  from  the  fullness  of  his  repentant  heart: 

“To  Rome,  O Saviour  Christ,  to  Rome;  for  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done.” 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  T2. 


To  a Whip-poor-will 

Bird  of  the  darkness ! In  the  shadows  deep, 

When  mystic  twilight  charms  the  world  to  sleep, 

Oft  have  I seen  thee  flit  on  phantom  wing 
So  lightly  past,  had  I not  heard  thee  sing 
I held  thee  but  a dream ; till  on  mine  ear 
Thy  liquid  love-notes  trembled,  soft  and  clear. 

E’en  at  the  midnight  hour  have  I heard 

Thy  lonely  plaint:  the  saddest  song  that  bird 

Hath  ever  sung!  What  is  thy  hapless  plight 

That  thou  art  doomed,  long  through  the  listening  night 

To  call  in  vain?  For  when  the  eastern  hill 

Begins  to  glow, — save  that  the  bubbling  rill 

Ever  so  softly  mocks  thy  quivering  trill — 

Thou  callest  to  thy  mate,  unanswered  still ! 

John  Kieran,  T2. 


Arbitration  Treaties 

THEIR  REAL  OBJECT. 

“Well  may  sleep  present  us  fiction 
Since  our  waking  moments  teem 
With  such  fanciful  convictions, 

As  make  life  itself  a dream. 

Half  our  daylight  faith’s  a fable, 

Sleep  disports  with  shadows  too, 

Seeming  in  their  turn  as  stable 
As  the  world  we  wake  to  view.” 

SINCE  we  are  about  to  examine  at  some  length  the  provisions 
of  two  treaties,  which  proclaim  that  they  have  for  their  fun- 
damental principles  “peace  by  unlimited  arbitration,”  though 
their  real  object,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  is  something  very 
different,  we  though  that  it  might  be  neither  inappropriate  nor  un- 
profitable to  begin  this  inquiry  by  giving  a brief  history  of  this 
widely  advertised  modern  panacea  for  the  abolition  of  international 
strife. 

A short  time  ago  when  the  new  peace  propaganda  sprang  rather 
suddenly  into  being,  at  first  we  were  delighted.  Who  indeed  would 
not  be  pleased  with  the  sweet  and  soothing  melody  which  the  peace 
piper  played.  For  he  started  boldly  the  tune  “that  this  is  an  age  of 
culture  and  refinement,  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  of  educa- 
tion and  civilization,  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  of  electricity  and 
the  aeroplane,  and  that  consequently  war,  the  hateful  heritage  of 
rude  and  barbarous  times,  has  not,  nor  can  it  have,  part  or  place  in 
this  our  superenlightened  and  hyper-refined  civilization,  but  shall, 
nay  must,  be  forthwith  abolished  once  and  forever.  Imagine  our 
joy  as  the  piper  proudly  poured  forth  the  next  bar  of  the  merry 
peace  melody,  which  told  the  glad  tidings  that  the  billions  now  most 
foolishly  spent  on  implements  of  horrid  war,  and  on  brutal  standing 
armies,  whose  members  ought  to  be  toiling  in  shop  and  factory, 
creating  wealth  in  order  to  make  more  philanthropic  millionaires, 
destroyers  of  profitless  war,  would  forthwith  be  spent  by  the  pax 
society  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  human  species,  to  abolish  dis- 
ease and  crime,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
innocent  human  beings  who  die  yearly  by  the  hands  of  the  bloody 
assassin.  Let  us  not  omit  the  mention  of  the  millions  of  human 
beings  who  are  through  cupidity  and  greed  cheerfully  sacrificed 
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each  year  on  the  altars  of  Mammon,  most  of  whom  could  be  saved 
by  a small  outlay  in  fire-escapes  and  safety  appliances  in  our  work- 
shops or  on  our  railways.  Nor  would  millions  of  innocent  children 
who  are  ground  into  dollars  and  cents  each  year  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South,  in  the  textile  mills  of  Massachusetts,  the  coal  mines 
of  England  and  in  sundry  other  industries  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  be  forgotten.  A stop,  too,  we  were  assured  would  be 
put  to  that  most  heartless  of  all  the  heartless  exactions  of  greed,  to 
that  frightful  toll  which,  if  any  does,  must  cry  to  a just  heaven  for 
vengeance,  the  sacrifice  each  year  of  thousands  of  the  most  helpless 
and  defenceless  of  all  creatures,  innocent  little  infants  whose  lives 
are  extinguished  in  every  city  in  the  land  by  adulterated  milk  and 
other  foodstuffs.  Add  to  this  the  armies  of  adults  destroyed  in  a 
similar  way. 

But  since  there  is  no  pleasure  here  below  without  some  mixture 
of  alloy,  a disturbing  and  disquieting  thought  now  forced  itself  into 
our  ecstatic  mind.  We  remembered,  though  somewhat  vaguely, 
that  an  undertaking,  no  matter  how  desirable  in  itself,  must  first  of 
all  be  possible,  and  that  no  amount  of  desirability  or  determination 
or  gushing  sentimentality,  nor  even  great  funds  of  filthy  lucre,  nor 
yet  societies  founded  and  led  by  men  who,  while  continually  prating 
about  the  “brotherhood  of  man,”  deny  or  ignore  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  and  who  moreover  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  could 
change  the  inherent  nature  of  things  or  bring  the  impossible  within 
the  realm  of  the  possible,  nor  change  frail  human  nature  nor  purge 
man’s  erring  and  selfish  heart  of  its  inordinate  pride,  sinful  crav- 
ings and  rebellious  passions— those  prolific  sources  from  which  not 
only  the  evils  of  war,  but  most  of  the  other  evils  which  afflict  hu- 
manity in  this  “vale  of  tears”  arise.  Were  desires,  determinations, 
organized  societies,  unlimited  wealth  and  widespread  campaigns 
sufficient  for  the  abolition  of  evils,  not  only  war,  but  disease,  pov- 
erty, sickness,  anguish  of  mind  and  body,  hate,  envy,  old  age  and 
that  grimmest  and  most  merciless  of  monsters,  death  itself,  had 
disappeared  from  the  world  ere  now.  In  our  reflections  we  could 
not  clearly  make  out  the  relation  between  great  material  progress 
and  the  abolition  of  a moral  evil,  and  as  if  still  further  to  perturb 
our  mind,  something  whispered  in  our  ear  that  wise  old  axiom  that 
the  means  must  be  proportionate  to  the  end,  and  that  the  only  real 
cure  for  a great  evil  is  to  remove  its  cause,  and  that  this  being  done 
the  evil  itself  will  soon  disappear. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  listened  anxiously  for  the  next 
part  of  the  time  wherein  we  knew  the  invincible  piper  would  lay 
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before  us  the  new  and  powerful  means  which,  we  had  been  told, 
took  the  giant  intellects  of  the  twentieth  century  many  years  to  de- 
vise. We  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would  be  a means  worthy 
of  the  great  and  enlightened  age  which  the  musician  had  so  ably 
described. 

Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  while  we  listen  to  a melody  pre- 
sented to  us  as  new,  the  idea  gradually  arises  in  the  mind,  “I  have 
heard  this  before !”  For  whether  it  was  that 
the  piper  “saw  the  madness  rise,” 

Our  “glowing  cheeks  and  ardent  eyes” 
we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that 

“He  changed  his  hand  and  checked”  our  “pride” 
in  a manner  that  we  least  expected.  For  when  his  shrill  notes 
reached  our  yet  happy  years,  screaming  out  as  the  modern  panacea 
for  war  “Arbitration ! arbitration ! unlimited  and  universal  arbitra- 
tion !”  we  recalled  some  facts  of  history  which  startled  us.  It  was 
long,  too,  before  we  could  believe  our  senses.  But  alas,  it  was  all 
too  true.  After  years  of  profound  research,  deep  meditation  and 
forehead-wrinkling,  brain-racking  thought,  these  twentieth  century 
scientific,  erudite  modern  professional  peacemakers  had  borrowed 
their  brand  new  idea  from  ancient  Hellas ! For  while  arbitration 
as  one  of  the  means  of  settling  disputes  has  been  familiar  to  man- 
kind and  both  publicly  and  privately  from  time  immemorial  was 
used  among  nearly  all  nations,  the  unlimited  arbitration  idea  has 
been  taken  body  and  soul  by  the  modern  peaceists  from  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Not  only  was  unlimited  arbitration  common  among  the 
Greeks  of  historic  times,  but  even  at  the  dawn  of  history  we  find 
them  referring  to  it  as  to  an  “ancestral  custom.” 

Our  first  authentic  record  of  arbitration  among  states  dates  back 
to  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  About  this  period  Athens 
and  the  neighboring  state  of  Megara  became  involved  in  a war 
about  that  which  even  down  to  our  own  day,  despite  our  progress 
and  science  and  all  our  other  boasted  achievements,  is  still  a prolific 
cause  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  the  acquisition  of  more  territory. 
Both  states  became  involved  in  a war  for  the  possession  of  the  isl- 
and of  Salamis,  lying  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  just  off  the  coast  of 
Attica  and  Megara.  At  first  the  Athenians  were  worsted  in  the 
war,  and  passed  a decree  that  any  one  who  should  make  a proposal 
to  renew  hostilities  would  be  severely  dealt  with.  After  a time, 
however,  there  appeared  at  Athens  a leader  afterwards  famous  as 
a lawgiver  and  statesman — Solon.  By  what  means  he  induced  the 
Athenians  to  renew  the  struggle  and  how  it  was  carried  on  under 
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his  leadership,  space  will  not  permit  us  to  narrate.*  After  warring 
with  varying  fortune  for  a long  time,  both  sides  became  weary 
of  the  struggle,  and  by  mutual  agreement  submitted  the  question 
in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  five  Spartans,  who  afterward  award- 
ed the  island  to  Athens.  (610-600  B.  C.) 

Nor  was  the  knowledge  of  arbitration  even  at  this  early  period 
confined  to  the  Greeks,  for  the  Medes,  barbarians  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks,  were  well  acquainted  with  its  principles.  In  495  B.  C., 
when  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  had  almost  completed  the  rein- 
slavement  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the  overthrow  of  Miletus, 
Herodotus  relates  that  “Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis,  having 
sent  for  deputies  from  the  cities,  compelled  the  Ionians  to  enter  into 
engagements  among  themselves  that  they  would  submit  to  legal 
decisions  and  not  commit  depredations  one  upon  another.”!  Thus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  we  find  a Persian  gov- 
ernor compelling  Greek  cities  to  make  unlimited  arbitration  treaties 
with  each  other.  As  Botsford,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  remarks: 
‘The  Persian  governor  at  Sardis  now  compelled  the  Greek  com- 
munities to  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes by  arbitration.” 

In  (445  B.  C.)  Sparta  and  Athens,  those  two  jealous  rivals, 
whose  never  ending  quarrels  did  much  to  ruin  Greece,  made  a treaty 
with  each  other  known  as  the  Thirty  Years’  Truce,  or  The  Peace  of 
Pericles.  One  of  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  provided  that  “when 
differences  arise,  the  two  parties  shall  refer  them  to  arbitration,  and 
in  the  meantime  both  are  to  retain  what  they  have.  ” Yet  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  broke  out  between  them  fourteen  years  after. 

The  Greek  historian  Thucydides  in  his  admirable  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (431-404  B.  C.),  has  inadvertently  given  us 
many  examples  of  treaties,  by  which  the  Greek  states  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes  hereafter  aris- 
ing between  them.  Those  idealists,  sentimentalists  and  others,  who 
profess  to  believe  that  unlimited  arbitration  treaties  are  to-day  to 
prevent  or  greatly  lessen  the  frequency  of  war,  would  do  well  to 
ponder  these  treaties  and  their  utter  powerlessness  to  prevent  war 
in  a crisis. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  that  long  and  calamitous  Peloponnesian  war 
Sparta  and  Athens  made  a truce  for  one  year,  while  in  the  mean 
time  they  were  to  negotiate  for  a permanent  peace.  One  of  the 
clauses  of  this  truce  provided  as  follows:  “VII.  And  we  shall 

*For  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  see  Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  12th  V.,  and 
Plutarch’s  Life  of  Solon. 

tHerdotus,  Grote  VI.,  42. 
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give  satisfaction  to  you  and  you  shall  give  satisfaction  to  us  accord- 
ing to  our  ancestral  customs,  and  determine  disputed  points  by  arbi- 
tration and  not  by  arms.”* 

And  the  treaty  of  peace  made  during  this  year  between  these 
two  states,  which  was  to  last  for  fifty  years,  provided  among  other 
conditions : “IV.  . . . and  they  shall  determine  any  controversy 
which  may  arise  between  them  by  oaths  and  other  legal  means  in 
such  sort  as  they  shall  agree.” 

Shortly  after  this  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  ancient  foes  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  Aegines,  made  a treaty  which  ran  thus : 

“It  seems  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Aegines  to 
make  peace  and  alliance  for  fifty  years  on  the  following  conditions: 

“1.  They  shall  submit  to  arbitration  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  ac- 
cording to  their  ancestral  customs. 

“II.  The  other  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  shall  participate  in  the 
peace  and  alliance,  and  shall  be  independent  and  their  own  masters, 
retaining  their  own  territory  and  submitting  to  arbitration  on  fair 
and  equal  terms,  according  to  their  ancestral  custom. ”f 

Nor  was  the  civilized  and  cultured  Greeks  and  the  barbarian 
Medes  only  that  were  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  arbitration.  The  barbarian  Greeks  of  Thessaly 
and  northern  Macedonia  seemed,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  be 
equally  familiar  with  it,  as  one  of  the  many,  though  by  no  means 
the  most  satisfactory,  instruments  for  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

About  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Brasidas,  a fa- 
mous Spartan  general,  set  out  for  Chalcidice  with  a small  Spartan 
force.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  received  some  assistance  and  en- 
couragement from  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  a wily  and  rather 
treacherous  ruler,  who  repeatedly,  as  interest  or  caprice  dictated, 
changed  his  alliance  during  this  war,  now  to  the  Athenian,  now  to 
the  Spartan  side.  Brasidas’  real  purpose  in  coming  to  these 
northern  regions,  was  not  to  fight  the  battles  of  Perdiccas,  but  to 
stir  up  revolt  among  the  tribute-paying  allied  cities  of  Athens. 
Acanthus,  Amphipolis,  Scione  and  others,  as  he  afterwards  did. 
But  we  are  told  that  Perdiccas,  who,  like  some  of  the  crafty  nations 
of  the  Old  World  in  our  own  time,  had  an  axe  of  his  own  to  grind, 
persuaded  Brasidas  first  to  assist  him  to  overcome  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  his,  “Arrhibaeus,  king  of  the  Lyncestrians,  a neighboring 
people  of  Macedonia.”  “But  when  he  and  Brasidas  and  the  army 


♦Thucyd.  Bk.  V. 
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arrived  at  the  pass  leading  into  Lyncus,  Brasidas  said  that  before 
appealing  to  arms  he  should  like  to  try  in  person  the  effect  of  ne- 
gotiations. ...  He  was  partly  influenced  by  messages  which 
came  from  Arrhibaeus  expressing  his  willingness  to  submit  any 
matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Brasidas.” 

But  the  bloodthirsty  strife-loving  Perdiccas,  neither  knowing  or 
caring  about  the  potency  of  this  twentieth  century  humane  and 
bloodless  method  of  settling  all  international  strife,  blasphemously 
and  sacriligiously  replied  “that  he  had  not  brought  Brasidas  there 
to  arbitrate  the  quarrels  of  Macedonia;  he  had  meant  him  to 
destroy  his  enemies  when  he  pointed  them  out.  While  he,  Perdic- 
cas, was  maintaining  half  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  Brasidas  had  no 
business  to  be  holding  parley  with  Arrhibaeus.” 

Even  “the  last  of  the  tragic  triad  of  immortal  fame,”  probably 
the  greatest  of  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  Euripides,  seems, 
in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries,  to  have  been  not  only  a great 
tragedian,  but  also  a great  seer.  Otherwise  how  account  for  his 
knowledge  and  advocacy  of  that  most  beneficial,  humane  and  en- 
lightened discovery  of  the  twentieth  century?  For  we  are  told  that; 

“Euripides  sits  in  judgmnet  on  the  gods,  calling  them  to  account 
for  their  sins;  he  applies  the  standard  of  morality  to  mythical  times 
and  declares  that  the  troubles  which  caused  the  Trojan  war  should 
have  been  settled  by  arbitration.”* 

Euripides  was  right ! Instead  of  fighting  ten  years  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  fair  though  fickle  damsel  Helen,  the  injured  benedict 
Menelaus,  and  that  seducer  Paris,  should  have  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Grecian  supreme  court,  then  sitting  on  snow- 
capped Olympus,  and,  no  doubt,  with  Jupiter  as  umpire  and  Juno, 
Venus  and  Apollo  as  “joint  high  commissioners,”  the  vexed  case 
could  have  been  happily  disposed  of.  Thus  the  long  siege  with  its 
wooden  horse,  the  labors  of  weak-heeled  Achilles,  the  machinations 
of  crafty  Ulysses,  and  the  quarrel  of  the  leaders  could  have  been 
avoided  by  arbitration.  And  no  doubt  “The  blind  old  man  of 
Chios’  rocky  isle”  could  much  more  appropriately  have  sung  of  the 
beauties  of  peace,  the  joys  of  love,  or  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter 
or  a hundred  other  lofty  subjects,  instead  of  the  horrid,  blood-let- 
ting theme  he  chose  for  his  immortal  work. 

But  harsh  and  blood-curdling  thought!  Now,  alas,  we  remem- 
bered what  Euripides,  like  modern  peacemakers  who  conveniently 
forget  disagreeable  facts  and  accept  the  pretexts  for  war  used  by 


*Thueyd.  Bk.  IV. 

*“A  History  of  Greece,”  Botsford,  p.  221. 
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stronger  nations  when  about  to  flay  some  weaker  one,  had  over- 
looked that  according  to  the  legend  on  which  the  whole  tale  was 
found,  the  real  cause  of  the  war  was  Paris’  arbitration  concerning 
the  golden  apple,  that  “fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold  that  smelt  am- 
brosially.”  We  remembered,  too,  how  Jupiter  had  declined  the  task 
of  umpire  in  the  dispute  between  the  three  heavenly  damsels.  “This 
delicate  task  the  king  of  heaven  declined  to  undertake.  He  knew 
that  whatever  way  he  might  decide,  he  would  be  sure  to  offend  two 
of  the  three  goddesses  and  thereby  destroy  the  peace  of  his  own 
household.”*  So  the  crafty  king  of  heaven  shifted  the  “delicate 
task”  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  then  unsophisticated  Shepherd  of 
Mount  Ida,  with  what  results  we  have  already  seen. 

Thus  we  see  then  that  Greeks  and  barbarians  alike  were  familiar 
with  this  twentieth  century  child  of  golden  hope,  xp^f“s  rtuvov  t\mdos 
This  lately  discovered  “golden  daughter  of  Jove”  xpvtrea  6vyar-nP 
A ios  whose  gentle  hand  is  about  to  restore  to  the  fallen 
sons  of  Adam  that  heritage  of  justice,  innocence  and  peace,  which 
would  have  been  theirs,  had  not  our  frail  mother  Eve  plucked  the 
rosy  apple  from  its  leafy  stem.  As  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time 
to  notice  the  workings  of  arbitration  among  the  ancients  but  merely 
to  glance  at  its  history  and  antiquity,  we  must,  for  the  present, 
pass  over  many  other  examples  and  references  made  to  it  by  Thucy- 
dides and  others,  as  well  as  those  arbitrations  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  of  a later  period,  the  last  of  which  subverted  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  Greece. 

Suffice  for  the  present  to  say  of  the  workings  of  arbitration 
among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  peoples  that  one  need  only 
read  a few  pages  further  in  the  history  which  records  the  solemn 
ratification  of  those  unlimited  arbitration  treaties  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  and  Sparta  and  Agros  which  we  have  already  quoted  and 
which  were  to  last  for  thirty  and  fifty  years  respectively,  and  ac- 
cording to  whose  provisions  the  high  contracting  parties  bound 
themselves  by  oath  “which  in  the  several  cities  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  is  deemed  the  most  binding,”  “to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration on  fair  and  equal  terms  according  to  their  ancestral  cus- 
toms and  to  determine  disputed  points  by  arbitration  and  not  by 
arms,”  to  find  such  sad  though  instructive  items  chronicled  by  the 
faithful  historian  as: 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  spring  and  earlier  than  ever 
before,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  entered  Attica  under 
the  command  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  the  Lacedaemonian 

•See  Clark’s  “Story  of  Troy.” 
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king.  They  first  devastated  the  plain  and  its  neighborhood,  etc., 
etc.”  “In  the  ensuing  winter  the  Lacedaemonians,  hearing  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  (the  Aegines  were  building  a great  wall 
around  their  city — ed.)  made  an  expedition  to  Agros  with  their 
allies,  etc.”  Or  on  the  other  hand,  “During  the  same  summer 
Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Cleinias,  now  one  of  the  Athenian  generals, 
acitng  in  concert  with  the  Aegines  and  their  allies,  led  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus a small  Athenian  force  of  hoplites  and  archers,”  or  “At 
the  end  of  winter,  when  the  spring  was  approaching,  the  Aegines 
came  with  scaling  ladders  against  Epidamus,  etc.,”*  ad  infinitum. 
In  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct,  no  doubt,  the  Greeks  were  more 
truly  following  their  “ancestral  customs”  than  in  submitting  to  arbi- 
tration. Nor  have  they  lacked  emulators  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  even  down  to  our  own  time. 

According  to  Calvo,  “a  distinguished  modern  author  on  inter- 
national law,”  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  and  heartily 
believed  in  the  benign  principles  of  arbitration.  He  says : “Among 
the  Romans  no  war  was  declared  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Fetiales,  whose  principal  mission  according  to  Plutarch  was  not  to 
permit  hostilities  before  every  hope  of  obtaining  arbitration  was 
extinguished.” 

“It  has,  however,”  says  a modern  commentator,  “been  shrewdly 
remarked  that  there  is  not  a single  instance  in  Roman  history  in 
which  the  Fetiales  pronounced  unjust  any  war  on  which  their  coun- 
try was  bent.” 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  illustrious  author  of  the  “Par- 
allel Lines”  was  right,  only  he  forgot  to  mention  one  vital  circum- 
stance in  these  Roman  arbitrations,  namely,  that  in  the  many  passion- 
ate disputes  which  they  had  with  other  nations,  the  Romans  inevita- 
bly chose  Mars  for  their  umpire,  and  that  so  favorable  to  the  Ro- 
mans were  the  results  of  all  these  abitrations,  that,  ere  long,  there 
were  no  more  nations  left  to  arbitrate  with  and  then  “the  Pax  Ro- 
mana  reigned  everywhere  and  the  Senate  or  Caesar  was  its  supreme 
arbiter.” 

•Thucyd.  Bk.  V-VII. 

Owen  Reilly,  T4. 
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WHO  or  what  Nick  was,  nobody  seemed  to  know  or  care. 

He  sold  the  daily  papers  on  Getty  Square  in  Yonkers,  and 
when  each  morning  I passed  the  junction,  on  my  way  to 
college,  he  was  always  sure  to  be  on  hand  and  greet  me  with,  “Good 
morning,  sir ; want  a poiper  ?”  I had  already  been  a regular  customer 
of  his,  without  exchanging  more  than  a casual  word  or  two,  when 
one  morning,  arriving  a little  ahead  of  time,  I paused  for  a few 
moments  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  At  first  he  seemed 
somewhat  bashful,  then,  becoming  bolder,  replied  to  my  quizzing 
in  a manly,  off-hand  way. 

“What’s  your  name?”  I inquired. 

“Nick,  sir,”  he  replied,  fingering  his  disheveled  hair. 

“Nick  what,  or  what  Nick?” 

“Just  Nick,  mister,  plain  Nick.” 

“Why  you  must  have  a last  name,”  said  I,  mentioning  a few,  such 
as  Nolan,  Tobin,  and  others. 

“No,  mister;  never  had  any  other  name,  only  Nick.” 

“And  how  came  you  by  that  name  ? or  who  gave  it  to  you  ?” 

“Oh,  the  bunch  that  lives  in  the  alley,”  he  said  bruskly. 

I continued  my  quizzing  with  more  tact,  thinking  I was  tres- 
passing on  very  unsafe  ground. 

“Is  your  mother  living?”  I inquired. 

“Don’t  know,  mister ; never  had  a mother.” 

“Nor  father?” 

“No;  didn’t  ever  have  a father.” 

“But  how  do  you  get  along?  Who  keeps  you,  and  clothes  you?” 
I asked,  becoming  very  interested. 

“Oh ; I sells  der  poipers — makes  twenty  or  tirty  cents  a day.  I 
gets  coffee  and  rolls  in  the  morning ; then  I gets  a big  meal  at  night.” 
“Tell  me,  sonny,  where  do  you  live?” 

“In  der  summer  I sleeps  in  der  parks.  When  winter  comes  I goes 
down  to  the  shanty.” 

“To  the  shanty;  what’s  that?” 

“Oh,  a old  house,  down  in  the  alley,  where  all  the  bunch  of  newsies 
plays  cards  in  der  night,  and  some  a dem  play  crap  and  pitch 
pennies.” 
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“And  they  prays,  too?” 

Nick  paused  for  a moment.  Then  our  youthful  vender  perceiving 
my  doubtful  countenance,  said  : 

“They  curses  and  swears  a whole  lot.” 

“Now,  Nick,”  said  I,  “do  you  or  do  you  not  like  what  the  boys  do 
there  ?” 

To  my  inquiry  he  replied,  after  some  deliberation. 

“I  can’t  say,  mister,  that  I dislikes  it;  can’t  say  I likes  it  very 
much.  You  know.  We  have  lots  a fun  down  there.  Some  of  the 
boys  likes  me,  and  others  care  a whole  lot  about  me.  They  give  me 
lots  a things,  and  make  a fuss  about  me.” 

I was  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  these  street  boys 
loved  poor  little  Nick.  His  hair,  which  had  a golden  tinge,  though 
disheveled,  his  large  brown  eyes,  the  noble  mien  of  this  graceful, 
though  poorly  clad  urchin,  seemed  to  have  a strong  fascination 
for  me. 

Nick’s  face  was  not  of  the  round,  rosy  kind,  but  somewhat  sallow 
and  anaemic.  His  eyes  at  times  seemed  to  have  a languid  stare,  but 
for  some  unknown  reason,  when  in  the  morning  I met  him,  he  often 
reminded  me  of  the  ruined  archangel,  so  beautifully  depicted  by 
Milton. 

If  Nick  was  taken  in  charge,  dressed  in  neat  clothes,  placed  in 
peaceful  and  comfortable  surroundings,  with  a kind  father  to  coun- 
sel and  direct  him,  and  a mother  to  love,  what  would  be  the  results  ? 
These  thing's  in  the  tranquility  of  my  study  I often  pondered  over. 
In  such  surroundings,  give  him  a chance  of  proving  himself,  and  if 
he  remains  Nick  as  of  old — with  his  strong  desire  for  cursing, 
swearing,  and  low  company;  Nick  with  his  strong  inclination  to 
thieving  and  plundering  the  goods  of  others,  then  blame  him.  But 
I dismissed  this  thought  from  my  mind.  It  would  be  unkind,  I felt, 
to  believe  this  of  Nick. 

Here  was  Nick,  brought  into  existence  in  some  discreditable 
quarter.  His  desire  for  all  that  was  not  good  evinced  only  too 
clearly  the  transmission  of  hereditary  qualities.  What  had  been  his 
environment?  He  spent  his  early  days  in  a filthy  hovel,  he  informed 
me.  There  in  a place  almost  as  bad  as  a quagmire,  he  had  been 
reared  by  some  intemperate  woman.  His  education  was  on  a par 
with  all  the  other  elements  that  go  to  form  character.  He  “hid  and 
sneaked  away  from  the  truant  officer,”  and  had  escaped  from  the 
salutary  influence  of  a school  training.  When  he  had  reached  an  age 
when  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  and  obliged  perforce  to 
eke  out  a subsistence,  he  got  some  papers  to  sell,  and  these  netted 
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him  a small  profit.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  I found  him.  Barely 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  forced  to  cope  with  the  world. 
Allowed  to  wander  at  will,  where’er  he  pleased,  no  one  cared  about 
him.  Some  gave  him  a little  to  eat,  but  unwillingly.  Nick,  however, 
freely  accepted  from  his  pals  all  that  they  would  give  him  gratis, 
even  their  vicious  example,  and  this  developed  in  him  a strong  in- 
clination which  soon  became  a habit,  of  cursing  and  swearing. 

Somehow,  since  I met  my  little  newsvender,  all  that  I said  at 
college  in  my  lectures  on  ethics  sounded  very  hollow  to  myself. 
Nick  and  all  I knew  of  him  had  a peculiar  effect  on  my  teaching. 
If  my  student  listeners  were  really  as  keen  as  they  pretended  to  be, 
they  would  have  perceived  with  what  carefulness  and  precision  I 
lectured  on  the  sound  principles 'of  morality.  In  my  discourses  I was 
most  insistent  on  the  sanction  of  religion  and  human  law.  When 
I talked  of  these,  poor  Nick,  with  all  that  he  was  and  did,  was  con- 
stantly before  my  mind.  For  I knew  that  Nick’s  idea  of  law  was 
made  known  to  him  in  the  concrete  by  a big  husky  policeman,  while 
on  the  other  hand  religion  appeared  to  him  in  the  person  of  a 
sombre-robed  gentleman,  whom  men  saluted,  and  was  kind  and 
gentle.  Such  a thing  as  attending  church  on  Sundays  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Nick’s  regime.  In  fact  that  thought  seldom,  if  ever, 
entered  his  mind.  For  all  his  thoughts  were  centered  on  the  profits 
of  the  week.  Moreover,  he  was  possessed  with  a fear  of  entering 
the  church,  lest  he  should  be  seized  as  a suspicious  person.  Many 
of  his  pals  had  entered  the  sacred  edifices  to  tamper  with  the  poor- 
boxes,  and  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  a long  stay.  Thus  re- 
ligion was  not  as  yet  a part  or  parcel  of  his  make-up,  and  accordingly 
could  not  possibly  influence  him. 

Nick  and  I became  very  friendly.  His  sweet-toned  “Good  morn- 
ing, sir,  what  paper  today?”  was  modified  into  the  familiar  salutation 
“Nice  weather  today,”  “Hope  you’re  well,”  whilst  I,  unconscious 
of  my  dignity,  found  myself  answering  “Very  well,  thank  you, 
Nick,”  or  “Not  so  well  today.”  When  I complained  of  not  feeling  so 
well  my  little  friend  manifested  a sincere  sympathy  with  me  in  my 
indisposition. 

One  morning  I noticed  that  my  little  friend  was  not  so  bright  and 
cheerful  as  usual.  His  morning  salutation  was  not  so  earnest.  As 
the  week  wore  on,  he  appeared  more  melanchoy  than  ever.  I won- 
dered to  myself  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  change,  or  what  had 
come  over  him.  His  thin,  wan  face  appeared  more  puny  than  ever. 
He  was  worrying  about  something.  He  was  ailing.  Of  this  I was 
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positive.  “Nick,”  said  I.  finally,  “will  you  come  to  see  me  tomor- 
row ?”  and  I gave  him  my  address  card. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  answered.  “I’ll  sure  be  there.” 

To  seek  into  the  lives  of  those  who  live  in  the  congested  districts 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  lives  with  which  we  too  often  associate 
filth,  poverty,  profanity  and  indecency,  was  my  delight.  We  often 
find  much  of  all  these  deformities  in  the  lives  of  the  socially  sub- 
merged. If,  however,  we  go  a little  below  the  surface  we  will  learn 
that  the  morally  beautiful  often  works  itself  out  through  poverty 
and  suffering. 

Nick  arrived  at  the  appointed  time  and  I soon  made  him  feel 
right  at  home.  “Now,  my  little  man,”  said  I,  “what  has  been  troub- 
ling you,  recently?  You’re  never  very  healthy  looking  you  know, 
but  you  are  most  wretched  looking  now.  Your  face  is  long  and 
drawn.  Your  cheeks  are  sunken,  and  you  are  pale  and  haggard. 
There’s  something  troubling  you,  Nick.  Tell  me  what  it’s  all  about.” 
Poor  chap ; he  wept  bitterly  before  he  finished  his  story  that  night. 
He  had  much  to  narrate,  and  much  to  be  ashamed  of.  How  little 
wrong-doing  appears  to  us  in  the  abstract,  but  how  it  amazes  us 
when  presented  to  us  in  the  concrete.  Nick  told  me  all  in  clear  lan- 
guage ; narrated  bare  facts  and  sought  not  to  paint  them  other  than 
they  were. 

“I  hate  this  kind  of  living,  sir.  I wish  I could  break  away 
from  it.” 

“Now,  that’s  very  easy,  Nick,”  said  I. 

“I’ll  obtain  a nice  position  for  you,  and  look  after  you.” 

“I  wish  it  was  as  easy  as  you  think,”  he  answered.  “Anyhow 
there’s  Tim.” 

“Tim!”  I exclaimed  in  surprise.  “Who’s  Tim?” 

Then  I learned  that  this  miserable,  hungry,  sickly  Nick  was  pro- 
viding for  a soul  more  wretched  than  himself.  Tim,  a consumptive 
creature,  barely  seven  years  old,  had  met  him  one  stormy  night,  and 
asked  for  a place  to  sleep.  Nick  took  the  poor  child  to  an  ill-kept 
lodging  house,  and  there  the  poor  little  creature  lay  on  a filthy  cot, 
wasting  away.  Seeing  what  good  this  little  newsboy  was  doing,  for 
a sickly  half-dying  creature,  barely  half  his  own  age,  and  what 
affection  he  had  for  him,  I determined  to  act  immediately.  The 
following  day  I made  arrangements  to  have  Tim  removed  to  the 
Children’s  Hospital.  Nick  did  not  seem  a bit  pleased  with  me  at 
first  for  interfering,  but  when  he  learned  that  he  could  see  his  sickly 
pal  twice  a week  he  was  considerably  mollified  and  ceased  to  be 
sullen.  With  close  questioning  I found  out  that  he  had  actually  al- 
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most  starved  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  Returning  home  at 
night,  after  his  weary  hours  of  paper-vending,  he  used  to  bring 
along  something  which  he  thought  Tim  would  like,  and  persuaded 
him  to  eat  it,  though  he  himself  was  pinched  with  hunger. 

One  day  Nick  came  to  the  ward  where  Tim  was  lying,  and  as 
he  walked  to  the  cot  the  nurse  bade  him  approach  softly.  Tim 
opened  his  eyes  with  great  effort,  saw  his  good  benefactor,  smiled 
lovingly,  and  closed  his  eyelids  in  the  sleep  of  death.  After  much 
persuasion  I convinced  Nick  that  the  object  of  his  care  and  affection 
had  departed  to  a better  world.  The  realization  of  his  loss  and 
the  fact  that  he  now  was  alone  in  the  world  filled  him  with  anguish, 
and  a flood  of  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  inconsolable. 
I felt  for  him,  and  decided  that  now  or  never  I should  save  Nick 
from  the  snares  of  the  world. 

I had  him  adopted  by  a family  in  good  circumstances,  who  clothed 
him  in  the  best,  and  sent  him  to  school.  The  struggle  to  overcome 
his  past  influences  at  first  was  very  strong.  In  his  eyes  I could  often 
perceive  a look  of  ardent  yearning,  but  this  he  gradually  overcame. 

Weeks  grew  into  months,  and  months  into  years,  and  Nick  became 
more  cheerful  and  contented  in  his  new  abode.  On  my  visits  to  him, 
I used  to  converse  on  what  I judged  conducive  to  his  welfare.  Pa- 
tiently I endeavored  to  root  out  what  there  was  of  evil.  He  was 
obedient,  and  manfully  did  his  utmost  to  correct  his  faults.  In  a 
short  time  he  turned  out  to  be  what  was  expected.  He  had  cor- 
rected his  evil  ways  and  supplanted  them  by  virtuous  habits. 

Reared  by  those  who  were  not  far  removed  from  the  brute,  this 
poor  creature  had  been  beaten,  knocked  about  and  reviled  from  his 
infancy.  Ill  treated  in  body,  tormented  in  soul,  he  had  somehow 
grasped  a few  notions,  even  though  they  were  rude — notions  that 
were  his  first  principles  of  his  philosophy  of  life — “take  all  you  can 
without  getting  caught,”  and  “do  unto  others  as  they  do  unto  you.” 
This  was  Nick’s  mode  of  living,  until  Little  Tim  happened  into  his 
life,  and  Nick  began  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  this  poor,  neglected 
creature,  more  miserable  than  himself.  Till  Tim  came,  love  was  a 
thing  unheard-of,  the  love  that  lasts  forever — that  is  more  powerful 
than  death. 

Then  the  principles  of  the  eternal  law  worked  themselves  out  in 
poor  Nick’s  rough,  unfashioned  nature;  worked  themselves  out  for 
their  preserving;  into  his  dreary  life  there  stole  a sweet  thing,  the 
love  of  a little  child.  Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  T2. 


The  Character  of  Arnold 


WERE  we  to  trace  the  careers  of  the  three  immortal  heroes, 
the  discoverer,  the  founder  and  the  emancipator  of  our 
country,  on  whom  individually  rested  its  destiny,  we  would 
find  that  the  admirable  qualities  of  character  in  each  were  indispen- 
sable not  only  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  ambition,  but  to 
acquire  for  themselves  imperishable  renown.  Only  by  hardy  genius, 
unflagging  persistency  and  religiously  inspired  courage  could  Colum- 
bus effect  the  greatest  discovery  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  was  only  by  dogged  tenacity  of  purpose,  endless  fer- 
tility of  resource  and  unvarying  patriotism  that  Washington  brought 
to  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  American  cause,  joy  in  triumphs 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  Only  by  sagacity,  calm,  invincible 
courage,  and  gentleness  of  heart,  favored  by  the  benignity  of  Provi- 
dence, could  Lincoln  disperse  the  black  cloud  tha*-  was  gradually 
darkening  our  horizon.  The  extension  of  slavery  was  not  only 
eclipsing  our  well  earned  prestige,  but  was  an  institution  entirely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  the  word  liberty 
stands  out  pre-eminent. 

In  view  of  these  admirable  characteristics  that  become  men  of 
immortal  fame,  let  us  survey  the  career  of  a soldier  who  by  his 
audacity,  by  his  inexhaustible  energy,  and  by  his  military  genius 
rose  to  the  zenith  of  fame,  and  observe  what  deficiencies  of  character 
dragged  him  down  to  the  depths  of  misery,  and  perpetual  scorn. 
Let  us  profit  by  the  invaluable  lesson  which  such  men  as  Benedict 
Arnold  have,  through  their  failure  in  life,  taught  the  world,  that  no 
matter  how  gifted,  no  matter  how  influential,  or  no  matter  how 
wealthy  an  individual  may  be  at  the  outset,  character  is  without 
doubt  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  and  consequently  of  one’s  success. 

As  one  traces  the  military  career  of  Benedict  Arnold  in  the 
American  Revolution  one  sees  this  fearless  commander  at  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga  totally  defeating'  Burgoyne’s  well  equipped  forces ; one 
sees  him  at  the  head  of  a daring  army,  after  encountering  many 
perils  and  enduring  countless  extremities  of  toil  reach  Quebec  and 
with  unparalleled  fortitude  climb  the  Plains  of  Abraham ; one  sees 
him  on  Lake  Champlain,  with  unusual  courage  and  gallantry,  fight- 
ing a naval  battle  against  a superior  force  of  the  British ; one  sees  him 
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at  Saratoga  throwing  himself  heedlessly  into  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions, animating  his  troops,  and  urging  them  on ; where  only  by  his 
personal  bravery  could  the  Americans,  in  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  important  battles  of  the  Revolution,  crown  the  day  with  re- 
splendent victory ; a battle  in  which  the  great  hero  was  seriously 
wounded,  his  horse  falling  lifeless  under  him.  And  finally  one  sees 
him  at  West  Point  where  his  love  for  fame  and  his  sublime  virtue 
vanish  only  to  be  superseded  by  his  hypocritical  show  of  patriotism 
and  by  treacherous  duplicity.  While  there  he  remembered  how  after 
so  many  sacrifices  of  fortune,  ease  and  domestic  happiness,  Congress 
had  humiliated  him,  and  how  through  their  impeachment  his  su- 
perior officer,  Washington,  had  reprimanded  him.  For  these  griev- 
ances he  determined  to  revenge  himself  by  betraying  his  country. 
This  was  the  crisis  of  his  splendid  military  career,  and  henceforward 
his  odious  character  led  him  to  be  known  by  that  ever  despicable 
appellation,  the  traitor. 

Had  the  severe  wound  which  Arnold  received  on  the  field  of  Sara- 
toga been  mortal,  his  effulgent  military  fame  would  have  been  as 
durable  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  which  he  shed  his  blood;  his 
amazing  achievements  would  have  been  extolled  and  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation;  and  perhaps  the  third  of  January, 
the  day  on  which  he  was  born,  would  have  been  as  significant  as 
October  the  twelfth,  as  memorable  as  February  the  twelfth,  and 
as  glorious  as  February  the  twenty-second.  No,  that  was  not  to  be 
his  lot.  The  unfortunate  defects  of  his  character  forever  dimmed 
the  brilliancy  of  his  heroic  soldierly  career.  There  is  praise  for  his 
invaluable  military  services,  tears  for  his  unfortunate  destiny,  but 
eternal  abhorrence  of  that  infernal  act  which  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  a nation  conspicuous  as  the  champion  of  freedom  and  of  fair 
play. 

He  was  as  courageous  in  facing  a strong  military  force  as  the 
great  Greek  hero,  Leonidas,  yet  as  treacherous  as  the  Lacedaemonian 
traitor,  Ephialtes ; he  was  another  Caesar  on  the  battlefield,  yet  as  ob- 
durate as  the  cruel  Roman  emperor  Nero;  he  was  as  indefatigable 
and  as  insatiable  for  war  as  the  unconquerable  genius,  Napoleon,  yet 
as  careless  of  his  generalship  as  Louis  XVI  of  France  was  of  his 
kingly  power. 

If  the  traitor’s  obstinate  determination  had  been  successful,  this 
land  of  freedom  and  opportunity  would  probably  not  have  existed. 

But  Providence  exposed  the  traitorous  designs  of  that  conscious- 
less  man,  and  made  him  suffer  the  worst  penalty  for  this  wicked  at- 
tempt. He  fled  to  the  British  lines  as  soon  as  his  treason  was  dis- 
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covered,  and  he  took  up  arms  against  the  bleeding  and  barefooted 
Americans  who  were  dying  of  cold  and  hunger  in  an  effort  to  liber- 
ate themselves  from  the  unbearable  English  yoke. 

What  a pity  that  a man  with  such  rare  military  ability  and  great 
perseverance,  after  climbing  to  the  acme  of  honor,  after  attaining 
the  highest  office  in  the  American  army,  should  have  been  shunned 
and  despised  by  mankind  on  account  of  his  vicious  character.  Al- 
though he  conquered  many  brilliant  commanders,  overcame  innumer- 
able perilous  obstacles,  yet  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  self-control 
to  overpower  the  evil  qualities  which  led  him  to  destruction. 

In  a rude  garret,  near  the  loneliest  suburbs  of  London,  was  the 
death  bed  of  this  once  glorious  man.  He  met  his  death  alone,  no 
wife  to  care  for  him,  no  children  to  shed  tears  for  their  dying  father, 
and  no  religious  consolation  to  comfort  him  in  his  last  moments.  He 
realized  at  the  inevitable  hour  that  he  had  committed  an  unpardon- 
able crime,  and  asking  the  few  friends  about  his  death-bed  to  bring 
the  epaulettes  and  sword-knot  which  Washington  had  given  him  as  a 
reward,  he  pitifully  exclaimed,  “Let  me  die,  in  my  old  American  uni- 
form, in  which  I fought  my  battles.  God  forgive  me  for  ever  hav- 
ing put  on  another.” 

I would  rather  have  been  a poor,  honest  American  farmer,  culti- 
vating my  field,  living  in  the  remotest  place  of  the  new  world  than 
a Benedict  Arnold  advancing  to  the  office  of  major-general  and 
suddenly  falling  into  ill  repute  by  my  dishonesty  and  treachery;  I 
would  rather  have  been  an  honest  slave,  oppressed  and  beaten  by  my 
master  than  a commander  endowed  with  rare  military  genius  only 
to  betray  my  country  and  thus  be  anathematized  perpetually. 

Dominic  A.  Puleo,  ’15. 


Sanctum 


POLITICS 

Reformers  and  writers  on  civic  questions  are  continually  raising 
their  voices  in  loud  and  mournful  plaint  because  the  younger  gene- 
ration in  America  does  not,  apparently,  take  a sufficient  interest  in 
the  public  affairs  of  its  time.  We  are  often  told  of  the  lack  of 
patriotism  and  qualifications  for  good  citizenship  that  exists  in  the 
“young  idea.”  All  these  mighty  harangues  are  tinged  with  a sort 
of  wonderment  that  we  do  not  give  way  before  the  flattery  and 
advice  of  our  elders  and  indulge  in  the  great  American  game  of 
politics  with  the  same  zest  that  they  displayed  and  are  still  dis- 
playing. But  perhaps  their  surprise  is  a little  premature : it  may 
change  to  approval  some  day.  Some  day,  when  the  glamor  that 
surrounds  our  public  ideals  has  passed  away;  when  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  Calhoun  and  Clay  are  no  longer  the  Round  Table  heroes 
of  statesmanship  that  our  imaginations  pictured  them  to  be.  Then, 
perhaps,  with  the  mist  of  disillusionment  behind  us,  we  may  enter 
civic  affairs  and  seek  our  ends  as  recklessly  and  ruthlessly  as  our 
ancestors  did.  Therein  lies  the  moral  of  my  tale.  Let  us  wait  until 
later  on  to  practice  politics.  The  even  tenor  of  our  student  years 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  factional  disputes,  nor  the  memory  of 
our  college  days  embittered  by  the  gall  of  underhand  intrigue.  Say 
what  you  will,  the  old  spirit  of  day  scholar  against  boarder,  that 
used  to  make  old  third  division  an  undesirable  tarrying  place  for 
delinquent  non-residents,  is  not  yet  dead  among  us  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  is  marked  by  petty  jealousies,  even  among  the  men  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  different  factions  are  constantly  disturbed  by 
bugbears  of  fancied  injustices  and  slights.  They  even  seem  to 
doubt  the  friendship  and  loyalty  of  their  own  shadows.  We  are  all 
having  a hard  enough  time  of  it,  as  it  is,  trying  to  build  up  the 
college  activities  at  Fordham  without  this  constant  dead  weight  of 
internal  disruption  pulling  us  back  two  feet  for  every  one  that  we 
advance  If  we  foster  the  spirit  of  private  rather  than  corporate 
interests  now  in  our  school  years  then  surely  in  the  years  to  come 
we  will  not  develop  into  real  American  citizens. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  T2. 


News  of  the  Month 

Once  more  the  Dramatic  Association  comes  to  the  fore,  this 
time  with  a play  and  cast  which,  we  anticipate,  will  score  a bigger 
hit  than  any  previous  one.  The  play  is  “Bache- 
DhAMATIC  ASSOCI-  lor  Hall,”  and  will  be  produced  under  the  direc- 
ATION.  tion  of  the  Director  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J. 

“Bachelor  Hall”  is  a comedy  of  innumerable  laugh-creating 
possibilities  and  the  Moderator  is  confident  that  it  will  reach  the 
standard  set  by  “All  the  Comforts  of  Home,”  and  “What  Happened 
to  Jones.”  It  will  be  staged  in  the  usual  Fordham  way,  which 
means  that  in  that  respect  it  will  rival  many  a Broadway  pro- 
duction. 

The  cast  has  been  carefully  selected  and  includes  such  talented 
men  as  Maurice  Ahern,  T2,  who  was  De  Moripont  in  “The  Fool’s 
Bauble,”  John  Blake,  T3,  Edward  Williams,  T3,  Hugh  Allen, 
T3,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  last  oratorical  contest;  Edwin  Mur- 
phy, T4,  who  has  appeared  with  great  success  in  former  plays; 
Victor  McCarthy,  T4,  Gerald  McLaughlin,  T4,  who  played 
Lavergne  in  “The  Fool’s  Bauble”;  Cyril  Eagan,  T5,  Walter 
Lynch,  T5,  who  has  appeared  in  several  productions;  Preston 
Walsh,  T5,  De  Soury  of  “The  Fool’s  Bauble”;  William  Jacques, 
'15,  the  best  character  actor  Clason  Point  ever  produced,  and 
Edward  M.  Betowski,  T5,  who  achieved  well-deserved  success  in 
the  Christmas  play.  The  date  of  the  performance  is  May  1. 

The  Reverend  Rector  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by 
Governor  John  A.  Dix  to  represent  the  State 

RECTOR.  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  which  was  held  recently  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  held  March  5, 
John  G.  Flanigan,  T3,  was  chosen  President;  Frank  Coyle,  T4, 
Secretary,  and  James  A.  McCarthy,  T2,  Treas- 
ST.  VINCENT  DE  urer.  The  new  members  of  the  Society  are 
PAUL  society.  Thomas  P.  Kehoe,  T2;  James  McCarthy,  T2; 

Gerald  McLaughlin,  T4;  James  Fitzgerald, 
T5,  and  Joseph  Riess,  T5.  After  the  regular  business  had  been 
attended  to,  Rev.  John  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.,  Moderator,  spoke 
eloquently  on  the  purpose  of  the  Society,  and  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  his  audience  that  their  present  work  in  the  college  St. 
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Vincent  de  Paul  was  but  a training  for  future  good  work  in  the 
same  direction  after  they  leave  school. 

Burns  F.  Barford,  ’13,  and  Frank  J.  Coyle,  ’14,  represented 
Fordham  at  a meeting  of  the  Consolidated  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Societies  of  the  Bronx. 


1914. 


FORDHAM  UNI- 
VERSITY PRESS 
CLUB. 


James  “Zip”  McDermott,  another  ’four- 
teener,  has  entered  the  newspaper  business 
and  is  at  present  a cub  reporter  on  one  of  the 
large  New  York  dailies. 

“Charlie”  McDonough,  ex-’ 14,  is  rapidly  assimiliating  a 
knowledge  of  medicine  in  Fordham  Medical. 

“Suey”  Chapman  has  already  made  a splendid  record  for 
himself  at  Georgetown  as  a member  of  the  track  team,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  in  company  with  another  ex-’14,  Spike  Lynch, 
make  the  ball  nine. 

Frank  Bonesteel,  ex-’ 14,  paid  a short  visit  to  his  former 
classmates  a short  time  ago  and  was  given  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. Bonesteel  is  doing  finely  at  Dunwoodie. 

On  Monday,  February  20,  the  Fordham  University  Press  Club 
was  organized.  John  T.  Stahl,  ’13,  was  elected  President; 

Joseph  M.  Hanley,  ’13,  Vice-President;  Ger- 
ald McLaughlin,  ’14,  Secretary;  Gerald  Mc- 
Kernan,  ’14,  Treasurer.  The  other  members 
are  Thomas  P.  Kehoe,  T2;  Maurice  Ahern, 
T2;  Burns  F.  Barford,  T3;  William  Jackson,  T4,  and  Henry 
McGarry,  T5.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  disseminate  news 
of  the  University,  athletic  and  otherwise,  systematically. 

An  earthquake  was  recorded  by  the  Fordham  seismograph  on 
Monday,  March  11.  The  first  tremor  was  recorded  at  5.33  a.  m., 
the  second  shock  occurred  at  5.40  and  the  last 
SEISMOGRAPH,  tremor  at  6.03  a.  m.  The  wave  seemed  to 
run  chiefly  north  and  south.  The  distance  of 
the  earthquake  from  New  York  was  calculated  to  be  about  2,000 
miles  south.  The  report  of  the  seismograph  here  coincides  almost 
to  the  minute  with  the  reports  of  the  seismograph  stations  at 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Brooklyn  and  Albany. 

The  annual  Sophomore  debate  betwen  Holy  Cross  and  Ford- 
ham will  have  taken  place  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print. 

Fordham’s  representatives  are  James  T.  Dunn, 
SOPHOMORE  DE-  Edward  S.  Murphy  and  Harold  Mulqueen. 

BATE.  The  subject  of  the  debate  is  “Resolved,  That 

to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  compel  arbitration.” 
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In  the  debating  society  two  regular  debates  have  been  held 
so  far  this  month,  the  first  on  March  12,  “Resolved,  That  the  elec- 
tive system  of  studies  should  be  instituted  at  Fordham.”  Affirma- 
tive: Mr.  McNamara,  T3  and  Mr.  Dunn,  T4;  negative:  Mr. 
O’Donahoe,  T2,  and  Mr.  Ashley,  T5;  March  19,  “Resolved,  That 
the  United  States  should  further  limit  oriental  immigration.” 
Affirmative:  Mr.  Moore,  T5,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  T2;  negative:  Mr. 
Brooks,  T4,  and  Mr.  O’Connell,  T3. 

Mr.  Joseph  McAleenan  sprang  an  agreeable  surprise  on  the 
Athletic  Association  by  sending  unasked  a check  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  Association  as  well  as  the  entire 
TRUE  BLUE  student  body  wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  their 
sincere  and  deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  McAleenan 
for  his  generous  gift,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  their  triumphs 
on  the  athletic  arena  may  in  some  way  requite  his  kindness. 

Gerald  McLaughlin,  T4. 


Honor  Men  for  February 

College  Department. 

Three  Testimonials. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  Freshman. 

Two  Testimonials. 

John  A.  Blake,  Junior. 

John  A.  Casey,  Sophomore. 

Harold  Mulqueen,  Sophomore. 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  Freshman. 

Philip  J.  Griffin,  Freshman. 

Samuel  J.  Taylor,  Freshman. 


Old  Fordhamites 


THE  New  Haven  Union  of  March  14  contains  the  following 
notice:  “Rev.  John  H.  Farley,  S.  J.,  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, a nephew  of  Cardinal  Farley,  will  deliver  a lecture  next 
Sunday  evening  in  St.  John’s  church  on  ‘Ireland  of  Today,  Inspired 
of  Patrick.’  ” 

Mr.  Alphonse  Lynch,  ’93,  paid  a visit  to  the  college  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day.  While  here  he  met  one  of  his  old  classmates,  Rev. 
Father  O’Laughlin,  S.  J. 

Among  recent  visitors  were  Mr.  John  White,  Mr.  Patrick 
Barry  and  Mr.  Harry  Hammer,  all  of  the  class  of  TO. 

Among  the  old  boys  to  renew  the  memories  of  Auld  Lang  Syne 
we  note  with  pleasure  Dr.  C.  Gavean  of  Haiti,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
O’Brien  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  Dunn,  T4. 

AT  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  Anniversary  Dinner 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  which  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  Monday  evening,  March  18th,  Fordham’s 
sons  were  there  in  large  numbers. 

Amongst  those  present  of  the  Fordham  graduates  were  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Farley,  Hon.  John  J.  Delaney,  Hon.  Morgan 
J.  O’Brien,  Senator  James  A.  O’Gorman,  John  D.  Crimmins, 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  John  F.  Joyce,  John  J. 
Manning,  Timothy  Murray,  Arthur  McAleenan,  Joseph 
McAleenan,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Peter  McDonnell,  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Quinlan,  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Tompkins. 

Ellsworth  J.  Healey,  who  received  his  B.  S.  degree  in  Class  of 
1904,  was  elected  to  the  leadership  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict at  the  meeting  held  in  March. 

Mr.  Healey  is  a lawyer  and  assistant  Corporation  Counsel  at  90 
West  Broadway,  in  charge  of  condemnation  proceedings. 

The  Monthly  wishes  him  all  kinds  of  success  of  his  new  field. 

Comptroller  Sohmer,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  honored  another 
of  Fordham’s  sons,  Joseph  I.  Berry,  Class  of  ’88,  by  appointing 
him  to  the  position  of  Transfer  Tax  Appraiser  in  the  County  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Berry  is  well  known  in  the  Bronx,  where  he  was  elected 
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Coroner.  After  his  term  of  office  as  Coroner,  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Parks  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 


Mr.  Timothy  J.  Murray,  ’92,  has  been  appointed  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Yonkers  by  Mayor  Lennon.  Mr. 
Murray  is  a member  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers’  Associa- 
tion, New  York  Catholic  Club,  Union  Boat  Club,  Amackassin  Club 
and  Saegkill  Golf  Club. 

Mr.  Murray  is  a practicing  attorney  in  New  York  City  at  135 
Broadway.  He  resides  at  284  North  Broadway,  Yonkers. 

He  has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Fordham 
University,  and  was  chairman  of  the  1911  Dinner  Committee. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  chronicle  the  death  of  John  Riley, 
who  was  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  a practicing  attorney  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

He  died  on  Monday,  March  18th,  1912,  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital. 
He  was  injured  about  a week  ago  by  being  struck  by  a surface  car. 

Mr.  Riley  attended  Fordham  during  the  years  1880  to  1884,  and 
subsequently  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Georgetown.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters. 

One  of  the  younger  graduates  of  Fordham,  William  P.  Curley, 
Class  of  1901,  passed  away  on  the  7th  of  March,  1912,  and  was 
buried  from  St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  Church  in  Tremont  on  Saturday, 
March  9th. 

Mr.  Curley  was  a practicing  attorney  with  offices  at  37  Liberty 
street,  and  gave  bright  prospects  of  doing  honor  to  the  college  which 
he  graduated  from.  He  resided  at  47  Crotona  Park  North. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  ’01. 


Fordhamensia 

NOT  knowing  how  else  to  begin,  we  burst  forth  with  great  gusto 
into  the  following  philosophy  : 

THE  POLITE  FIB  VS.  THE  NAKED  TRUTH 

In  the  Forum 


“My  Constituents: 

“I  come  here  tonight  to  ask  you 
to  send  back  to  the  Legislature  one 
who  has  always  worked  for  your 
best  interests.  Three  cheers  for  our 
glorious  Republic ! Three  cheers 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence! Three  cheers  for  the  full 
dinner  pail !” 


In  the 


“Would  I like  to  hold  baby  in  my 
arms?  Well,  I should  hope  so! 
Up  she  goes ! And  what  a pretty 
baby,  too ! Looks  like  her  mother ! 
But  there  is  a slight  resemblance  to 
her  father — the  teeth,  I think. 
What’s  that?  She  has  no  teeth? 
Only  two  months  old?  Why,  of 
course ! How  silly  of  me !” 


“My  Dear  Easy  Ones  : 

“I  come  here  tonight  to  ask  you 
to  send  me  back  to  Congress.  True, 
I have  been  a slave  to  the  Trusts 
and  the  Railroads,  and  have  voted 
against  all  bills  proposed  in  your 
interest.  But  you  are  simple  souls 
and  will  therefore  re-elect  me.  I 
suppose  our  Republic  is  glorious  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
quite  a piece  of  literature,  and  all 
that  rot.  As  for  the  full  dinner  pail, 
that’s  just  a lot  of  twaddle  that  keeps 
political  cartoonists  busy.” 

Nursery 


“Why  do  you  insist,  madam,  in 
forcing  that  child  into  the  arms  of 
every  helpless  bachelor  who  enters 
your  house?  There’s  nothing  pretty 
about  her  or  about  any  other  baby 
of  that  age.  I do  not  think  so  little 
of  your  looks  or  of  your  husband’s 
as  to  say  that  she  looks  like  either 
of  you!  Whom  does  she  resemble? 
Search  me ! Two-months-old  babies 
have  a style  of  beauty  which  is  ab- 
solutely and  individually  their  own !” 


In  “Dutch” 


“Why,  this  is  so  sudden,  George ! 
What  will  mother  say?  I realiy 
don’t  know  what  to  answer.  (He 
catches  her  in  his  arms,  little  dream- 
ing that  by  the  very  action  she 
catches  him.) 


In  the 


“Mr.  Nightingale  is  going  to  sing! 
How  delightful ! He  has  such  a 
bell-like  baritone ! I’ve  heard  it  said 
that  if  he  chose  to  map  out  an  op- 
eratic career  for  himself,  he  would, 


“Well,  George,  it’s  about  time  you 
spoke  up ! Mother  told  me  if  you 
didn’t  to  order  you  out  of  the  house 
tonight  and  concentrate  on  Harry 
Scroggs,  even  if  he  only  has  twelve 
a week  and  prospects.  . . . No; 
Lilly  Mack  will  not  be  bridesmaid !” 

Parlor 


“Here  comes  that  pest  Nightingale 
again  ! What  a conceited  ass  he  is ! 
He  has  no  more  voice  than  a cow, 
but  hostesses  have  spoiled  him.  It’s 
too  bad  he  can’t  lose  his  money  and 
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in  a few  years,  rival  Caruso.  I beg 
pardon,  did  you  say  that  Caruso  was 
a tenor?  Oh,  yes!  I meant  Scotti ! 
How  stupid ! . . . Here’s  Mrs.  B. 
We’re  going  to  play  cards ! Splen- 
did! I enjoy  cards!  . . . There 
goes  the  music!  May  I have  this 
waltz  1 . . . Good  night,  Mrs.  B. ! 
What  an  enjoyable  evening ! Good 
night !” 


then  find  out  what  kind  of  a living 
he  could  make  on  his  voice.  . . . 
Here  comes  the  dowager  with  a 
fiendish  gleam  in  her  eye ! I suppose 
I’ll  have  to  play  cards.  . . . Listen 
to  that  confounded  waltz!  If  I 
dance  I’ll  have  to  make  a lot  of  fool 
small  talk ! . . . These  sociables 

are  too  sociable.  Everyone  is  ruled 
by  the  iron  hand  of  the  hostess.  She 
gives  a signal.  Zip ! All  dance ! Zip ! 
All  play  cards  ! Zip ! All  eat ! How 
can  one  have  a good  time  when  there 
is  no  personal  liberty?  . . . Good 

night,  Mrs.  B. ! I’ve  been  bored  to 
death !” 


The  question  naturally  arises:  Is  it  better  to  tell  the  Polite 
Fib  or  the  Naked  Truth?  We  unhesitatingly  answer  in  favor  of 
the  Polite  Fib.  There  is  something  artistic  and  attractive  about  the 
Polite  Fib;  something  coarse  and  repulsive  about  the  Naked  Truth. 
And  why  is  the  Naked  Truth  so  repulsive?  Because  it  is  so  far- 
cically unsuited  to  this  unbarbaric  age  of  dress  and  adornment. 

Now  that  we  have  this  off  our  minds,  let  us  get  back  to  work. 

That  most  incorrigible  of  punsters,  “Amby”  McCafferty,  upon 
hearing  that  wine  was  often  used  for  medicinal  purposes  with  great 

“Would  it  not  then  be  considered  methodical  madness  in  some 
cases  to  sham  pain?” 

Some  unfeeling  brute  had  to  spoil  it  all  by  saying  that  the 
remark  was  enough  to  make  a dog  w(h)ine. 

We  are  occasionally  favored  with  a Faculty  contribution. 

Professor — “The  tendency  which  causes  a dog  to  pick  up  a 
bone  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  causes  a man  to  partake  of  food. 
The  latter  knows  the  purpose  of  the  food.  At  the  same  time  the  dog 
may  be  said  to  have  a “tendentia  ad  bonum.” 

Junior  Physicists,  after  careful  experiment  with  the  mono- 
metric flame,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reflection  produced  by 
a low  note  “resembled  a piece  of  rope.”  “Bunk”  Lederle,  when 
questioned  on  the  matter,  replied  thoughtfully  that  it  resembled  “a 
cigar.” 

The  terms  are  not  synonymous,  Bunk,  provided  you  smoke  the 
right  kind.  If  you  don’t — well,  then,  give  us  the  makings. 
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Professor — “How  many  kinds  of  taste  are  there?” 

Bright  Young  Man — “Taste  for  music,  taste  for  art,  taste  for 
literature,”  etc.,  etc. 

We  are  not  mentioning  any  names,  but  if  this  last  goes  in,  we 
will  know  that  the  editor-in-chief  doesn’t  mind  being  quoted  in  this 
column. 

Puzzle  Contest — Who  was  the  Bright  Young  Man? 

“Yes,”  remarked  the  Exaggerative  Humorist,  “I  knew  a man 
who  was  so  fat  that  when  he  went  swimming  in  the  ocean,  the  tide 
would  come  in.” 

Loud  laughter  greeted  the  ears  of  the  E.  H.,  which  was  joined 
in  by  all  but  “Mike”  Gallegher. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mike?  Don’t  you  think  that’s  funny?” 
asked  one. 

“No!  it’s  utterly  absurd  and  foolish  to  believe  that  any  man, 
of  whatever  proportions,  could  affect  the  operations  of  the  vast  and 
briny  deep,”  replied  Mike  sagely. 


Since  we  are  publishing  the  following  without  the  permission 
of  the  Sapient  Senior  who  is  responsible  for  it,  we  will  withhold  his 
name. 


Illustrations  of  Sharp  Wit 
( Characters  A,  B and  C.) 

A.  — “If  a canal  boat  sinks  will  a safety  razor?” 

B.  — “He’s  Ever-Ready.” 

C. — “That  daffy’s  a Gem.” 

( B . makes  a long-arm  swing  at  C.) 

A. — “Why  didn’t  Gillette  him  alone?” 

C. — “That’s  all  right ; I’ll  look  out  for  my  own  safety.” 

N.  B. — Those  wishing  to  shake  hands  with  the  comedians  will 
come  around  to  the  stage  door  after  the  show. 


An  interested  student  of  social  conditions  asserts  that  China 
cannot  depend  upon  the  courage  of  her  soldiers,  because  every  man 
of  them  is  yellow. 

Junior  (relating  a story) — “ — but  he  met  his  match  this  time.” 
Small — “Hah!  he  struck  him,  I suppose!” 


Professor — “There  are  a number  of  Philosophy  Circles  to  be 
made  up.” 

Luke  Healy  (to  neighbor) — “I  thought  it  was  a mathematical 
impossibility  to  square  up  a circle.” 


We’re  through. 


John  C.  Egan,  T2. 


The  College  World 

THE  National  Association  of  College  Men  announces  that  its 
second  annual  reunion  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  from  July  29  to  August  3.  The  aim  of  the  society 
is  to  foster  college  spirit  among  the  men  of  American  universities, 
and  to  bring  men  of  all  institutions  together  for  one  week  each 
year.  Events  of  social,  athletic  and  educational  interest  take  place. 
Sixty-one  colleges  were  represented  last  year.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary,  C.  H.  R.  Compton 
(Harvard),  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

According  to  statistics  recently  compiled,  the  average  cost  of 
a four  years’  academic  education  at  Yale  twenty  years  ago  was 
$4,310;  while  the  average  today  has  increased,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  living,  to  $4,472. 

The  new  $100,000  building  of  Holy  Cross  College,  the  gift  of 
the  Springfield  diocese,  will  be  known  as  Beaven  Hall.  It  will  be 
of  red  brick,  with  stone  trimming,  and  will  be  built  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  “H,”  having  a frontage  of  113  feet,  and  a depth,  in  the  wings, 
of  108  feet.  The  height  will  be  five  stories. 

Georgetown  University  will  celebrate  the  124th  year  of  her 
existence  this  month,  and  will  unveil  a statue  of  her  founder, 
Archbishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  show  that 
in  that  State  there  is  one  college  man  for  every  135  inhabitants. 
Nebraska  stands  third  in  this  per  capita  student  enrollment,  being 
surpassed  only  by  Kansas  and  Utah. 

Cornell  University  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a new 
five-year  course  in  forestry. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  voted  against  the  bill  providing  for 
a co-ordinate  college  for  women  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  amount  spent  per  capita  for  college  education  by  Boston 
is  $52.70;  by  Chicago,  $19.94;  by  Philadelphia,  $17.63;  by  New 
York,  $13.35.  Only  two  of  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City 
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possess  universities,  Bronx  having  New  York  and  Fordham,  Man- 
hattan having  Columbia.  There  are  a number  of  flourishing  colleges 
in  Brooklyn,  and  there  is  now  talk  of  the  establishment  of  a 
“Brooklyn  University.” 

The  report  comes  from  Boston  that  Wheaton  Seminary,  the 
famous  girls’  school,  is  to  be  a full-fledged  collegiate  institution 
hereafter. 

The  library  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  increasing 
at  an  average  of  5,000  volumes  a year,  has  now  reached  a total  of 

75.000  volumes,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  Catholic  library, 
in  this  country.  It  has  received  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  four 
costly  volumes,  descriptive  of  works  now  in  the  financier’s  famous 
library. 

Bucknell  has  completed  the  arrangement  of  a collection  of 

10.000  specimens,  gathered  in  the  west  branch  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  which  show  the  modes  of  life  of  the  Indians  of  that 
locality. 

New  York  University’s  Summer  School  is  to  offer  150  separate 
courses  at  its  eighteenth  annual  session  this  year. 

The  mandolin  club  of  the  University  of  Athens,  Greece,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  professional  men,  prominent  in  Athens,  and 
graduates  of  that  institution,  has  come  to  this  country  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Prof.  Halapleus,  of  the  University  of  Toledo.  The  club  has 
been  decorated  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  Kaiser,  and 
the  King  of  Italy.  In  1910  it  won  three  prizes  offered  by  the 
Dowager  Queen  of  Italy,  for  which  forty  international  musical 
organizations  competed. 

By  the  will  of  a benefactress,  the  University  of  California  has 
received  over  half  a million  dollars.  A portion  of  this  sum  will  be 
expended  for  the  erection  of  a lofty  bell-tower,  the  Sather  Campa- 
nile. It  will  be  a slender  tower  of  white  granite,  36  feet  square,  and 
rising  300  feet  into  the  air.  Chimes  will  be  hung  in  the  open  belfry, 
250  feet  above  the  ground. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  question  of  an 
affiliated  college  for  women  in  connection  with  Delaware  College. 
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The  State  has  no  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Since  the  abolition  of  co-education  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
college  enrollment  increased  500  per  cent.  The  alumni  are  opposed 
to  the  plan. 

f 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  magnificent  new  building 
of  Boston  College.  The  plans  call  for  a group  of  handsome  build- 
ings and  an  enormous  athletic  field,  but  it  will  be  a number  of 
years,  of  course,  before  all  of  these  can  be  completed. 

Syracuse  possesses  what  is  considered  the  finest  rowing  tank 
in  the  world.  A shell  is  moored  in  a large  pool,  and  by  means 
of  gasoline-driven  propellers,  the  effect  of  a river  current  is  pro- 
duced. There  are  various  devices  for  the  measurement  of  speed 
and  strength  of  stroke. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding,  at  Lyons,  France,  of 
the  first  veterinary  school  in  the  world,  will  be  celebrated  in  that 
city  next  month. 

Owing  to  a yearly  deficit,  Colgate  Academy,  the  preparatory 
school  of  Colgate  University,  will  be  closed  next  June. 

Debating. — The  triangular  debate  between  Cornell,  Columbia 
and  Pennsylvania,  was  won  by  Cornell,  both  of  the  Ithacans’  teams 

coming  out  victorious. Swarthmore,  defending  the  affirmative 

side  of  the  question,  “Fraternities  Are  Detrimental  to  Best  Aca- 
demic Interests,”  defeated  Dickinson  at  Dickinson,  while  her  nega- 
tive team  lost  to  Dickinson  at  home. The  subject  of  the  annual 

Boston-Fordham  debate  on  April  19  will  be  the  referendum. 

The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  was  the  subject  of  the  Union-Col- 

gate-Hamilton  debate. Among  the  debates  scheduled  for  the 

end  of  this  month  are  Virginia  vs.  Tulane,  Brown  Freshmen  vs. 
Wesleyan  Freshmen. 

Cloudcap,  near  Catonsville,  Md.,  has  been  selected  as  the  new 

site  for  St.  Charles  College. An  alumnus  has  donated  $100,000 

for  the  erection  of  a new  building  at  Villa  Nova  College,  to  replace 
St.  Rita’s  Hall,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

All  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  41  foreign  countries,  are  now 
represented  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Greece  will  be  celebrated  on  April  7. 

Oxford  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  is  the  oldest  women’s  college  in 
this  country.  It  was  founded  in  1830,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  father- 
in-law  of  President  Harrison,  was  its  first  president. 

I 

Courses  in  boxing  have  been  established  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  at  State  University  of  Kentucky. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  given  $50,000  to  his  alma  mater, 
Georg  August  University,  Gottingen,  Germany,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  maintain  its  reputation  of  having  the  best  equipped  library  of 
American  and  English  literature  in  Continental  Europe. 

Archbishop  Keane  has  purchased  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  Memorial  University,  Mason  City,  la.,  for  the  archdiocese  of 
Dubuque.  A new  Catholic  college  will  be  established. 

A great  collection,  comprising  more  than  a thousand  musical 
instruments  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Paris  has  created  a new  degree,  a Doctorate 
for  Judicial  Science  and  Political  Economy. 

Dramatics. — The  Yale  Dramatic  Association  has  secured  a 
model  of  the  Fortune  Theatre,  one  of  the  most  famous  London 

theatres  of  Elizabethan  times. The  Holy  Cross  production  of 

“Richard  III”  proved  a great  success. Georgetown  scored  a hit 

in  “A  Trip  for  His  Health,”  which  was  preceded  by  “A  Dream  of 
Geronius.” — “The  Mysterious  Miss  Apache”  proved  one  of  the  best 

Columbia  shows  ever  given. Tufts  presented  three  one-act  plays 

by  student  authors,  for  which  properties  and  scenery  were  made  by 

the  collegians. It  is  reported  that  “The  Leopard,”  University  of 

Indiana,  will  appear  in  the  East  next  season  upon  the  professional 

stage. Other  plays  recently  produced  include  “The  Wedding 

March,”  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  direction  of  Dr.  Taaffe;  “At  Georgia,”  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia;  “Our  Mutual  Friend,”  Mt.  Holyoke;  “The 
“Rivals,”  University  of  Rochester;  “Duke  of  Killicrankie,”  Wil- 
liams,  Among  coming  productions  are  Victor  Herbert’s  “Bab- 

ette,”  University  of  Indiana;  “Bachelor  Hall,”  Fordham;  “A  Win- 
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ter’s  Tale,”  Barnard;  Euripides’  “Alcestes,”  by  the  girls  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  “A  Quaker  of  Olden  Time,”  an  opera  by  two 

of  her  students,  Swarthmore. Columbia  students  will  present  an 

Italian  play ; German  plays  will  be  given  by  Adelphi  College  and 
Columbia-Barnard  students,  while  Cornell,  Haverford,  and  Nor- 
mal-C.  C.  N.  Y.  students  will  offer  French  plays. 

It  is  reported  that  Massachusetts  “Tech”  has  received  a gift  of 
$2,500,000. 

Adelphi  College,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Brooklyn’s  business 
district,  has  obtained  more  than  half  of  the  $200,000  fund  which  it 
hopes  to  raise  before  the  next,  its  sixteenth,  annual  commencement. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Sophomore  Society  of  Tufts’  College 
is  to  interest  itself  in  prospective  freshmen,  and  have  them  visit 
the  institution. 

In  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  on  South  America,  a con- 
tributor to  the  Yale  Scientific  Monthly  mentions  the  universities  in 
Peru  and  Argentina,  which  were  founded,  as  many  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  before  Yale  or  Harvard. 

After  thirty-eight  years  of  active  service,  Dr.  Wright,  vice- 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  will  retire  in  September. 

The  University  of  Indiana  is  contemplating  the  erection  of 
an  outdoor  amphitheatre,  similar  to  those  of  Harvard  and  Leland 
Stanford. 

A unique  custom  prevails  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  On 
one  day  each  year  the  men  of  the  undergraduate  publication  turn  it 
over  entirely  to  the  girls  of  the  institution,  and  a Women’s  Edition 
appears. 

Yale  will  erect  a number  of  bronze  tablets  next  year  in  memory 
of  the  Yale  men  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  The  revised  figures 
show  115  Union  men,  and  49  Confederates. 

The  University  of  Iowa  is  making  arrangements  for  the  quad- 
rennial mock  political  convention.  During  sixteen  years,  the  students 
have  never  failed  to  nominate  the  candidate  who  was  eventually 
elected.  Columbia  is  planning  a similar  convention. 

But  to  the  average  collegian,  baseball  is  the  only  thing  worth 
talking  about  this  month. 


E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


Athletics 


BASKETBALL. 

West  Point. — The  Varsity  quintet  played  the  last  game  of  the 
basketball  season  at  West  Point,  where  they  fell  a very  easy  victim 
to  the  soldiers’  team.  The  Cadets  simply  walked  away  with  the 
game  and  piled  up  a score  of  48  points  to  Fordham’s  eighteen. 
This  was  the  worst  defeat  Fordham  has  received  this  season  and 
the  reason  for  this  defeat  was  that,  owing  to  sudden  illness  on 
the  part  of  two  of  the  players  and  a misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  another  member,  the  team  traveled  to  West  Point  minus  three 
of  the  regulars,  and  Captain  McCarthy  was  forced  to  play  the 
game  under  the  worst  possible  disadvantage,  using  two  second 
string  players  who  were  out  of  condition,  in  the  place  of  the  Ma- 
roon’s stellar  pair.  Fordham  put  up  a plucky  game  and  played 
every  second  of  the  contest,  but  it  was  simply  a matter  of  time  be- 
fore the  clever  Cadets  rolled  up  a big  score  on  the  badly  crippled 
Maroons.  Roberts  was  the  star  of  the  Army,  scoring  eighteen 
points,  while  Captain  McCarthy  and  Flanigan  made  the  Ma- 
roon’s entire  score.  The  line-up  : 

Army.  Fordham. 

Van  Vilet Right  Forward McCarthy  (Captain) 

MacTaggart Left  Forward  ...  Flanigan 

Roberts Center  Kehoe 

Arnold  (Captain) Right  Guard  King 

Sutton Left  Guard  Hinchliffe 

Substitutes : Balson  for  Van  Vilet  ; Hobbs  for  Sutton; 
Howell  for  Arnold;  Hodger  for  Roberts;  Waldron  for  Mac- 
Taggart. Goals  from  field:  Van  Vilet,  1;  MacTaggart,  1;  Rob- 
ets,  9;  Arnold,  3;  Sutton,  1;  Hodges,  2;  Waldron,  4;  McCar- 
thy, 1 ; Flanigan,  3.  Goals  from  foul ; Sutton,  5 ; Balson,  1 ; Mc- 
Carthy, 2;  Flanigan,  4.  Officials:  Mr.  Thorpe,  Columbia,  and 
Lieutenant  Hodger,  West  Point. 

> 

As  this  game  terminates  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  the 
Maroon  has  ever  experienced,  the  Monthly  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  all  those  in  charge  of  basketball  have 
fulfilled  their  trust.  To  Manager  Al.  King  and  Captain  Skip 
McCarthy  the  Maroon  rooters  shall  be  ever  deeply  indebted  for 
the  capable  manner  in  which,  after  it  had  sunk  into  the  depths  of  a 
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discarded  and  unprofitable  game,  they  established  basketball  as  a 
permanent  sport  at  Fordham.  We  look  forward  with  pleasure 
and  expectation  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  have  Mr.  Clement  R. 
Risacher,  S.  J.,  as  moderator  of  basketball  and  Mr.  William  A. 
Kearns  as  manager  of  our  next  year’s  quintet  for  their  untiring 
work  this  year  was  not  only  appreciated  but  highly  praised  by 
the  student  body  during  the  past  season. 

Jack  Flanigan  Elected  Captain. — At  the  termination  of  the  sea- 
son John  G.  Flanigan,  ’13,  was  chosen  to  lead  next  season’s  bas- 
ketball quintet.  Captain  Flanigan  is  one  of  Fordham’s  most 
prominent  athletes,  having  played  on  the  Maroon  Prep  teams  and 
then  on  the  college  teams.  No  player  on  the  quintet  scored  more 
points  towards  Fordham’s  basketball  victories  and  played  headier 
and  cleaner  ball  than  did  Jack,  and  for  this  reason  his  election  was 
almost  unanimous.  With  Flanigan  at  the  helm  next  season  and 
ex-Captain  McCarthy’s  record  as  the  standard  of  the  past,  we 
certainly  can  see  nothing  for  the  Maroon  on  the  court  but  a well 
managed,  well  trained  and  victorious  basketball  team. 

Member  of  the  Team  Awarded  an  F. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Fordham  University  Athletic  Association  it  was  voted  to  award  an 
F to  the  following  players  for  their  playing  and  efforts  during  the 
season  just  ended:  Captain  James  McCarthy,  ’12;  John  G.  Flani- 
gan, ’13;  William  J.  Walsh,  ’15;  Frederick  M.  Brady,  ’15; 
Joseph  G.  Hinchliffe,  ’13;  Victor  J.  McCarthy,  ’14;  John  J. 
Barrett,  ’14.  Manager  Al.  King  was  awarded  the  F for  his  ser- 
vices as  manager  during  the  past  year. 

TRACK. 

Track  News  of  Interest. — When  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  is 
printed  the  relay  team  will  have  competed  in  the  main  event  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Championships  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Captain 
Walsh  will  run  his  team  against  the  Swarthmore  quartet  in  the 
mile  relay.  Fordham  and  Swarthmore  have  always  been  great 
rivals  on  the  track,  and  Captain  Walsh  is  hopeful  of  a victory. 
This  race  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  a big  event  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Championship  races.  Swarthmore  has  crossed  the  tape 
ahead  of  the  Maroon  for  the  first  two  years,  while  Fordham  was 
victorious  at  the  third  meet.  Last  year  the  two  teams  did  not  run 
but  this  year  our  captain  feels  confident  that  he  will  place  the 
Maroon  across  the  tape  ahead  of  the  Garnet  runners,  as  the  Ma- 
roon relay  has  been  making  some  time  records  during  its  recent 
races.  The  Times  Trophy  will  also  be  competed  for  when  the  quar- 
tet will  run  in  the  2400-yard  relay  against  many  of  the  eastern 
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crack  teams.  Manager  Sherman  A.  Wole  has  entered  the  Ford- 
ham  relay  team  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Intercollegiate 
Relay  Race  Carnival.  This  will  take  place  in  Philadelphia  the  last 
Saturday  in  April,  and  will  be  the  big  event  of  the  Intercollegiate 
outdoor  meets.  As  this  is  Olympic  year  all  the  athletes  are  out  to 
do  their  bset.  Seventy  colleges  will  be  represented,  and  several 
records  are  expected  to  be  replaced,  as  such  men  as  Lawrence, 
of  Harvard,  who  cleared  6 ft.  4J4  inches  in  the  high  jump;  Thorpe, 
the  great  Indian  athlete,  with  records  of  15  3-5  seconds  for  the 
high  hurdle  and  23  ft.  4 inches  for  the  broad  jump  and  45  feet 
for  the  shot-put,  besides  10  seconds  for  the  hundred;  Tilley,  of 
Dartmouth,  who  holds  the  intercollegiate  record  for  the  hammer 
throw;  Wasson,  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Western  100-yard  champion, 
and  many  other  representatives  of  colleges  who  have  equaled  rec- 
ords are  out  to  do  their  best,  putting  this  meet  at  the  very  apex  of 
athletic  endeavor.  For  the  past  two  years  Fordham  has  been  vic- 
torious in  the  group  with  which  it  has  been  entered,  and  its  repre- 
sentatives are  confident  of  duplicating  last  year’s  feat. 

Cavanagh  Breaks  Noviceship. — At  the  Mohawk  A.  C.  games 
Jack  Cavanagh  broke  his  noviceship  by  securing  3rd  place  in  the 
70-yard  sprint.  Although  in  with  fast  men,  Cavanagh  proved  his 
ability  by  crossing  the  tape  in  the  3rd  position  and  ahead  of  a fleet 
field. 


BASEBALL. 


Outdoor  Practice. — At  the  present  writing  Coach  Coffey  and 
thirty  of  the  most  promising  candidates  that  have  tried  for  the  Ma- 
roon nine  for  many  seasons,  are  in  the  midst  of  the  outdoor  practice. 
From  the  present  indications  Fordham  will  be  stronger  on  the 
mound  this  season  than  for  many  years.  The  twirlers  are  show- 
ing real  varsity  form  with  Kehoe,  last  year’s  veteran,  leading. 
The  following  have  form  that  promises  much  for  Fordham:  Walsh, 
a Freshman  who  looks  exceedingly  promising;  Williams,  Keelen 
and  Wilkinson,  who  appeared  on  the  mound  last  season,  while 
Mulvey  and  Dunn,  who  made  their  initial  appearance  this  season, 
are  very  likely  to  land  a place  on  the  squad  if  they  fulfill  future 
promises. 

New  Attraction  Added  to  the  Schedule. — Assistant  Manager 
Burns  F.  Barford,  T3,  has  announced  that  a special  game  has  been 
added  to  the  already  prepared  list  of  teams  that  Fordham  will  meet 
this  season.  The  new  addition  will  be  the  University  of  Hawaii 
nine  from  Honolulu.  This  team  holds  the  intercollegiate  baseball 
championship  of  the  yellow  race,  having  twice  defeated  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Keio  nine,  and  also  proved  their  superiority  over  the 
Waseda  University  team.  This  will  be  the  first  game  the  Ha- 
waiians  will  play  in  this  country,  and  the  management  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  securing  such  a valuable  attraction.  At  the  present 
writing  the  date  of  the  game  is  not  exactly  decided,  but  will  be 
played  about  the  middle  of  May  at  the  National  League  grounds. 

Former  Players  at  Practice. — Among  the  old  Fordham  ball  toss- 
ers  who  are  now  making  good  in  the  big  leagues  the  following  were 
out  with  the  squad  to  indulge  in  the  Maroon’s  spring  practice : 
Dick  Rudolph,  who  is  one  of  the  most  popular  players  on  the  To- 
ronto nine ; Chic  Hartman,  who  takes  his  place  among  the  best 
on  the  Montreal  team,  and  Murray  Quinn,  who  will  be  on  the 
mound  for  the  Brocton,  Mass.,  nine  this  season.  Fordham  is  al- 
ways glad  to  have  its  own  players  with  the  squad,  and  the  Maroon 
leaguers  are  annual  visitors  to  the  Bronx  field. 

Maroon’s  Baseball  Schedule. — Manager  Frank  J.  Coyle,  T4,  of 
the  Fordham  Maroons,  has  arranged  for  his  team  to  open  the  sea- 
son with  the  Paulding  nine  on  April  13th.  Games  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  Princeton,  Nassau,  Eastman  College,  Blair  Acad- 
emy, Pennington  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Military  Academy,  and  several 
other  games  are  pending  which  the  manager  hopes  will  be  played 
during  May.  Captain  Chris.  Smith,  T3,  has  seven  of  last  year’s 
team  as  a foundation  for  this  season’s  nine,  and  although  several 
of  these  may  make  the  Varsity  squad,  still  Captain  Smith  is  sanguine 
of  the  best  nine  the  second  string  men  have  ever  produced,  as  much 
promising  material  is  available. 

Season  Tickets. — When  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  reaches  you 
the  team  will  have  given  an  exhibition  of  what  can  be  expected  from 
them  during  the  coming  season.  Have  you  your  season  tickets? 
Have  you  shown  the  team  what  they  can  expect  from  you  ? Season 
tickets  have  been  for  sale  for  some  time.  Managers  McCafferty, 
T2,  and  Barford,  T3,  have  prepared  the  best  baseball  schedule  the 
Maroon  has  had  for  many  years.  Get  a receipt  for  your  real  col- 
lege spirit  in  the  form  of  a pasteboard  with  your  name  on  it. 


Prep.  Notes 

ON  Saturday,  February  24th,  the  night  of  the  big  Fordhani 
Meet,  the  Prep  Relay  team  decisively  defeated  the  flying 
fours  from  Brooklyn  Prep.,  Xavier  and  Loyola.  At  no 
stage  of  the  race  was  the  outcome  in  doubt,  as  the  local  team  took 
the  lead  from  the  start,  and  held  the  same  throughout.  The  Maroon 
were  represented  by  Burns,  McNally,  Goetz  and  Robin. 


Manager  Paul  R.  Connery  issued  his  call  for  baseball  candi- 
dates on  Monday,  February  26,  and  over  sixty  would-be  diamond 
warriors  responded  to  the  summons.  This  was  the  largest  number 
of  candidates  to  report  for  a Prep  team  in  many  a long  year.  To 
pick  the  promising  material  from  such  a large  crowd  as  that  was 
practically  impossible,  so  within  two  weeks’  time  Coach  Scanlon 
has  been  obliged  to  cut  the  squad  down  to  about  twenty-five.  On 
account  of  the  bad  weather  the  team  was  forced  to  practice  in  the 
gymnasium,  but  from  now  on  (March  18)  Old  Sol  promises  to  be 
on  his  better  behavior,  and  dry  up  the  diamond.  But  two  weeks 
separate  the  team  from  its  first  game  against  Barnard,  but  the  latter 
will  not  likely  prove  very  formidable.  The  line-up  of  the  local  nine 
is  still  a matter  of  conjecture,  although  Captain  Eddy  Ryan,  Vivi- 
ano  and  Flanigan  are  sure  of  berths  in  the  infield.  None  of  last 
year’s  outer  works  remain,  but  some  promising  new  material  have 
reported.  Four  catchers,  Murphy,  FIayes,  Walsh  and  McGarry, 
are  fighting  for  a berth,  while  Scanlon  will  have  his  hands  full  in 
choosing  moundsmen  from  among  such  hurlers  as  Hogan,  Fogarty, 
Pulchinsky,  Daly,  Hinchliffe  and  Willams.  Summing  up, 
the  Prep  will  have  a team  that  will  be  every  bit  as  good  as  the  star 
aggregation  of  last  season. 

Edwin  G.  Cass. 


Co 


Honor  Men  for  February — High  School. 
Paul  E.  Gray,  Fourth  Year  A. 

Raymond  D.  O’Connell,  Fourth  Year  B. 
Nicholas  E.  Bates,  Third  Year  A. 

George  A.  Dunne,  Third  Year  A. 

Joseph  T.  Rice,  Third  Year  A. 

Francis  X.  Shea,  Third  Year  A. 

< Lawrence  A.  Walsh,  Third  Year  A. 

Francis  A.  Rieger,  Third  Year  B. 

Anthony  M.  Zamprelli,  Second  Year  A. 

W.  Sherman  Crawford,  Second  Year  A. 

John  J.  Kehoe,  Second  Year  A. 

Salvino  D.  Pagano,  Second  Year  A. 
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John  E.  Grattan,  Fourth  Year  A. 
Borgia  E.  Butler,  Fourth  Year  B. 
Walter  J.  Graham,  Fourth  Year  B. 
John  M.  Karl,  Third  Year  B. 

James  J.  McGuire,  Third  Year  B. 
William  J.  Murphy,  Third  Year  B. 
James  T.  O’Donohue,  Third  Year  B. 
John  Sabbia,  Third  Year  B. 

Harry  A.  Sullivan,  Third  Year  B. 

Basil  C.  Walker,  Third  Year  B. 

Mario  Ferrero,  Second  Year  A. 

Arthur  E.  Horton,  Second  Year  A. 
Joseph  E.  Kinsley,  Second  Year  A. 
Raymond  L.  Mulvihill,  Second  Year  A. 
Sylvester  Murphy,  Second  Year  B. 
Elliott  H.  Binzen,  Second  Year  B. 

, Adrian  T.  Shannon,  Second  Year  B. 
Denis  Q.  Blake,  First  Year  A. 

George  A.  Gallagher,  First  Year  A. 
James  A.  O’Connell,  First  Year  A. 
Joseph  P.  Baxter,  First  Year  B. 

Joseph  F.  Marique,  First  Year  B. 

Julius  J.  Carucci,  First  Year  C. 

Thomas  F.  Hughes,  First  Year  C. 
Ferdinand  Chamorro,  First  Year  D. 
Malacity  L.  Murray,  First  Year  D. 
James  P.  Pryor,  First  Year  D. 

Edward  J.  Eustace,  Sub-First  Year. 
Romeo  R.  Galione,  Sub-First  Year. 
Amerigo  J.  Guidano,  Sub-First  Year. 
Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  Sub-First  Year. 
James  W.  Mooney,  Sub-First  Year. 
Clarence  C.  Simoni,  Sub-First  Year. 


Medical  Notes 


THE  following  Sophomores  were  appointed  Student  Demon- 
strators by  Professor  Merrigan,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Anatomy:  J.  J.  Hughes,  E.  O’Connor,  W.  O’Mara,  J. 
Oguri,  T.  J.  Ryan  and  E.  B.  Sullivan. 

The  recent  Freshman  Dinner,  held  at  Colaizzi’s,  Thirty-seven 
west  Twenty-fourth  Street,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a night  of 
festivity  and  pleasure.  The  success  of  the  affair  was  largely  due  to 
the  loyal  class  spirit  and  the  untiring  work  of  the  committee  in 
charge. 

Dr.  George  W.  McSweeney,  an  alumnus  of  the  Medical 
School,  was  present  as  a guest  of  honor,  and  gave  a few  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  class  now  starting  on  a medical  career.  Dr. 
McSweeney’s  work  as  Demonstrator  in  the  Department  of  Anat- 
omy will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present,  and  his  recent  re- 
signation is  a thing  much  regretted. 

James  A.  McFaul.,  the  class  president,  presided  as  toastmaster, 
and  fittingly  acted  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  McFaul,  after  an  intro- 
ductory speech  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunner,  the  class  secre- 
tary, for  a few  words.  Dr.  Brunner,  who  is  now  studying  medicine, 
after  finishing  a theological  course,  rendered  a stirring  speech,  the 
topic  of  which  was  well  chosen. 

Mr.  Austin  closed  the  speechmaking  part  of  the  program  with 
a few  remarks  which  prove  him  an  adept  in  such  matters.  The  fes- 
tivities came  to  a close  with  the  singing  of  the  “Fordham  Ram”  and 
other  glees. 

The  excellent  showing  made  by  the  Seniors  in  the  recent  hos- 
pital examinations  reflects  great  credit  on  the  University.  Although 
from  a school  only  in  its  infancy,  these  Fordham  men  received,  in 
two  instances,  appointments  which  in  former  years  were  considered 
the  common  property  of  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Cornell. 

In  these  two  hospitals,  Gouverneur  and  Harlem,  Fordham  is  to 
be  represented  for  the  first  time.  The  successful  men  are  to  be 
congratulated,  for  to  them  is  given  the  opportunity  of  giving  a prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  high  standing  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  Gouverneur  examination  was  indeed  a victory  for  the 
Medical  School,  out  of  sixty  applicants  for  four  places,  two  of  the 
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Seniors  received  appointments.  They  were  D.  Banks,  who  received 
first  place,  and  George  Duffy,  A.B.,  ’08,  who  received  fourth  place. 
At  the  Harlem  Hospital  Peter  McGlade  received  sixth  place. 

The  other  members  of  the  class  appointed  to  hospitals  are:  Dr. 
John  Aloysious  Barrett,  Flower  Hospital;  W.  A.  Coakley,  St. 
Vincent’s,  S.  I.;  James  Donovan,  Fordham  Hospital;  J.  Magner, 
St.  Francis,  Jersey  City;  Daniel  J.  O’Leary,  J.  Hood  Wright 
Memorial ; Edward  Ryan,  Fordham;  Nicholas  Sabella  and  G.  C. 
Biondi,  St.  John’s,  Long  Island  City ; A.  W.  Uran,  City  Hospital ; 
A.  P.  Vastola,  St.  Mary’s,  Brooklyn ; W.  Poulan,  Misericordia 
Hospital. 

Another  dinner,  which  is  expected  to  eclipse  all  others  held  by 
the  medical  students,  is  being  arranged  by  a committee  of  Sopho- 
mores under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cagney.  The  Sophs  are  to  be 
given  credit  for  their  loyal  class  spirit.  This  is  to  be  the  second 
dinner  to  be  given  by  them  this  year ; the  great  success  of  the  last 
affair  is  still  echoing  throughout  the  halls  of  the  Medical  Building. 
Although  leaders  in  the  social  life  of  the  school,  the  class  work  is 
by  no  means  neglected,  as  the  recent  appointments  to  the  Student 
Demonstratorship  show. 

Dean  James  J.  Walsh,  in  the  fourth  of  a series  of  Lenten  Lec- 
tures, given  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  recently,  devoted  the  evening  to  an 
exposition  of  the  so-called  spirit  mediums.  With  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Thomas  Merrigan,  he  layed  bare  the  fake  practiced  by 
the  famous  Fox  sisters  years  ago.  Professor  Merrigan,  seated  on 
the  platform,  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  gave  a series  of  rapping 
sounds  with  his  toes,  apparently  without  moving  a muscle. 

As  practiced  in  Spiritualistic  circles,  the  medium  goes  into  a 
trance  and  pretends  to  have  communion  with  the  dead  relative  of  his 
victim.  This  communion  is  communicated  to  the  victim  by  several 
rapping  sounds,  interpretated  by  the  medium. 

Professor  Merrigan  demonstrated  how  these  raps  are  carried  on 
by  the  “medium”  while  apparently  he  shows  no  signs  of  moving  his 
muscles. 

These  lectures  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cancer  Home 
and,  it  is  said,  a good  sum  has  been  realized. 

At  a recent  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  Ireland,  held  in  New 
Jersey,  Dean  Walsh  and  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  were  among 
the  speakers. 

Dr.  William  S.  Gottheil  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Dermatology. 
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The  new  staff  appointed  to  the  Neurological  Hospital  on  Black- 
well’s Island,  is  composed  of  Professors  William  J.  Maloney, 
Physician  in  Chief ; V.  E.  Sorapure,  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  Isi- 
dore Abrahamson,  Charles  Ellsberg,  Charles  Graef  and  Dr. 
J.  J.  MacPhee.  All  on  the  staff,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Phee,  are  members  of  the  Fordham  faculty. 

A new  volume  entitled  “The  Successful  Practice  of  Medicine,” 
by  Professor  Thomas  F.  Reilly,  of  the  Chair  of  Applied  Thera- 
peutics, in  the  Medical  School,  has  filled  the  long-felt  want  of  the 
young  practitioner.  It  tells  in  clear,  concise  English  just  what  con- 
front the  young  medical  man  and  how  he  is  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles which  beset  his  path. 

Dr.  Reilly  is  to  be  complimented  upon  the  sound  business  advice 
which  he  presents  in  this  volume.  The  subject,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  been  attempted  in  the  form  in  which  Professor  Reilly 
presents  it.  The  book  can  be  purchased  at  the  Medical  School. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  newly  formed  Clinical  Society  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  of  the  Medical  School,  was  held  on  March  13th.  The  object 
of  this  society  is  to  discuss  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  a paper  by 
one  of  the  members  and  to  have  a few  remarks  by  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors on  a pertinent  subject. 

The  paper  at  the  first  meeting  was  read  by  Mr.  Wilbur  J. 
Murphy,  on  the  “Relation  Between  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals to  the  Health  of  the  Community.” 

Prof.  Dennis  McAuliffe,  of  the  Department  of  Surgery,  gave 
a very  interesting  lecture  on  the  “Differential  Diagnosis  of  Appen- 
dicitis.” The  lecture  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  twenty-five 
members  present  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  McAuliffe 
for  his  kindness. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  in  charge  to  have  fort- 
nightly meetings  where  medical  subjects  arising  in  the  senior  classes 
can  be  discussed.  The  next  meeting  will  take  place  March  27. 

Charles  Francis  Kiernan. 


Exchanges 

WE  started  out  to  look  for  short  stories.  Essays  may  be  the 
backbone  of  the  magazine,  Verse  its  ornament — we  are 
rather  proud  of  this  metaphor,  even  if  it  is  a little  mixed — 
but  stories  are  the  very  life  of  the  periodical.  We  decided  to  devote 
some  attention  to  them. 

We  have  before  us  on  our  table,  The  Redwood — one  of  our  ex- 
changes for  which  we  have  a real  admiration.  The  February  issue 
contains  two  pieces  of  fiction,  “For  the  Queen  of  Torres  Diablo,” 
and  “When  Truth  Is  Hard  To  Tell.”  They  are  both  rather  sombre 
in  tone.  The  former  is  a story  of  life  in  a little  town  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Arizona  desert— a theme  for  which  our  exchanges 
from  the  far  West  have  a marked  penchant.  There  is  an  introduc- 
tion which  takes  up  the  first  page,  and  which  is  separated  from  the 
story  proper  by  three  asterisks.  The  introduction  serves  no  real 
purpose,  and  should  have  been  omitted,  since  its  only  service  is  to 
give  to  the  tale  a certain  disjointedness,  which  is  its  one  fault.  For 
the  story  itself  is  gripping;  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Carlos 
Dimensiaria  in  the  desert  is  very  well  drawn,  and  the  ending  is  ex- 
cellent, giving  an  added  point  to  the  whole  story.  It  is  a tale  well 
worth  the  reading,  and,  once  it  gains  the  reader’s  interest,  it  holds 
it  to  the  end.  “When  Truth  Is  Hard  To  Tell”  suffers  somewhat  by 
comparsion.  It  has  some  good  moments,  but  it  is  marred  by  that  air 
of  the  impossible  which  always  hangs  over  the  combination  of  “soft- 
hearted burglar,”  “beautiful  child,”  and  “erring  father.” 

Continuing  our  quest,  we  came  upon  The  Trinity  College 
Record  for  February.  The  Record,  being  a quarterly,  and  having 
plenty  of  time  to  write  them,  gives  us  three  short  stories.  The 
“prize”  one,  “A  Day  in  Canton,”  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  local 
color — in  which  it  abounds — and  for  its  vivid  description  of  the 
Chinese  quarter  of  Canton.  To  be  perfectly  candid,  we  have  never 
been  in  China,  and  therefore  we  cautiously  refrain  from  committing 
ourselves  on  the  truth  of  the  young  lady’s  observations.  However, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  very  interesting,  and  that  the 
story  is  entertainingly  told,  so  entertainingly,  in  fact,  that  its  lack 
of  plot  is  hardly  noticeable.  The  second  story,  “The  Advent  of 
Archie,”  is — well  it’s  the  advent  of  Archie.  It  has  to  be  read  to  be 
appreciated.  “A  Convert  to  the  Commonplace”  is,  on  the  whole, 
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amusing.  In  parts,  it  has  a characteristic  feminine  vagueness,  but 
the  idea  is  a good  one,  and  the  author  brings  her  story  to  a neat 
ending.  Although  it  does  not  rightly  come  under  the  heading  of 
short-stories,  still  it  would  be  unfair  to  put  away  the  Record  with- 
out mentioning  “A  Chance  Valentine”— as  amusing  a little  sketch  as 
we  have  come  across  in  some  time.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
playlet,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  brings  out  her  point  in 
the  last  three  lines  is  very  clever. 

The  February  issue  of  The  Nassau  Lit  is  called  the  Fiction 
Number.  It  contains  several  good  stories,  “Philos,”  “Love  Laughs 
At  Diplomats,”  and  “Lazarus.”  “Philos”  is  an  odd  sort  of  tale,  but 
the  ending  is  disappointing.  The  story  seems  to  be  leading  up  to  some 
sort  of  denouement,  but  the  surprise  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
“Love  Laughs  At  Diplomats”  is  entertaining.  It  reminds  one  some- 
what of  the  Harold  McGrath  school  of  German  diplomatic  fiction. 
In  the  department  entitled  “Aftermath,”  there  is  a short  story, 
“Wine,  Women  and  Song,”  whose  light-heartedness  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  sober  trend  of  the  stories  in  the  front  part  of  the 
magazine.  To  our  mind,  it  is  by  all  odds  the  most  amusing  thing  in 
this  number  of  the  Lit. 

The  Dial,  from  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kansas,  has  but  one  story 
in  its  March  issue.  “The  Bartlesville  Bank  Robbery”  is  of  the  hu- 
morous “rube”  type,  and  has — if  the  paradox  be  allowed  us — the 
conventional  “unexpected”  ending.  Its  ending  is  its  weak  point, 
since  it  is  there  that  the  absence  of  plot  is  felt.  The  characters  of 
the  Sheriff  and  “Lem”  Perkins  are  skillfully  sketched,  and  the 
dialect  is  above  the  average. 

None  of  the  three  stories  in  the  March  Gonsaga  are  up  to  that 
magazine’s  standard.  There  is  a certain  amateurishness  about  them 
all  that  is  rather  disconcerting.  “A  Sequel  to  the  Ranchman” 
should  have  been  a good  short-story,  but  the  utter  absence  of  any 
such  thing  as  conversation  makes  it  too  heavy.  “The  Captain’s 
Double  Victory”  is  the  usual  tale  of  how  the  athlete  conquers  him- 
self and  then  wins  the  game  for  his  college.  It  is  well  written,  but 
the  idea  has  been  done  to  death.  “The  College  Chums”  reads  like  a 
page  out  of  Horatio  Alger. 


John  A.  Blake,  T3. 
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Stronger  Than  Love 

i. 

HAVE  you  ever,  gentle  reader,  at  that  dreary  hour  of  the 
morning  when  the  hurrying  milkman  is  the  only  sign  of 
life  in  the  deserted  streets,  come  home  and  retired  with 
the  grim  assurance  that  almost  before  you  had  time  to  enjoy  one 
good  measure  of  sleep  you  would  be  awakened  by  the  din  of  that 
most  infernal  of  infernal  machines,  the  alarm  clock?  And  have 
you  then,  when  morning  came,  sleepily  tumbled  out  of  bed,  feeling 
as  if  all  the  woes  of  the  world  were  heaped  upon  your  unoffending 
shoulders?  If  you  have,  it  needs  no  pen  of  mine  to  portray  W. 
Townsend  Lacy,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  as  on  one  tempestuous  morning  in 
March  the  clanging  of  that  pernicious  contrivance  began  to  put 
good  old  King  Morpheus  to  flight.  He  stirred  uneasily;  one  arm 
went  up  over  his  head  as  if  trying  to  shut  out  the  hateful  sound; 
the  bedclothes  began  to  show  signs  o.f  internal  disturbances ; then 
an  eye  opened,  at  first  slowly,  and  languidly,  next  he  looked  around 
sleepily,  without  seeming  to  see  anything;  then  suddenly  he  sat 
bolt  upright ; he  had  begun  to  be  conscious ; he  was  awake ! 

To  understand,  O gentle  reader,  the  unwonted  activity  of  his 
mental  processes  after  a scant  three  hours’  sleep,  we  must  avail 
ourselves  of  an  author’s  privilege  and  turn  back  the  pages  of  time 
to  our  hero’s  youth.  Born  of  a Virginia  family  of  the  highest  rank, 
he  had  been  brought  up  with  all  the  advantages  which  money  and 
position  could  secure.  As  a boy  he  had  mingled  in  the  most  exclu- 
sive of  Virginia’s  juvenile  society,  and  while  yet  in  his  early  teens 
had  formed  a warm  friendship  with  Leila  Norton,  the  youthful 
daughter  of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  As  the  two  grew  older  this 
attachment  ripened  into  something  more  than  friendship,  and  the 
two  families  regarded  it  a certainty  that  when  young  Lacy  returned 
from  college  with  his  lawyer’s  degree  he  would  claim  the  hand  of 
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his  fair  neighbor.  But  their  prevision  was  destined  to  prove  erro- 
neous. On  the  very  day  on  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  able 
to  affix  to  his  own  name  the  long-sought-for  symbols,  LL.D.,  he 
received  word  that  his  father  had  died,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  the  estate  was  settled  up,  he  found  that,  instead  of  a large 
inheritance,  he  had  been  left  in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
the  rest  of  his  father’s  fortune  having  been  lost  in  disastrous  specu- 
lations. 

Pride  was  a prominent  trait  in  the  Lacy  family,  and  rather 
than  return  in  his  altered  circumstances  to  his  native  heath,  he 
opened  an  office  in  New  York,  where  in  his  youthful  confidence 
he  felt  assured  he  could  soon  retrieve  his  family  name  and  fortune. 
His  only  deep  solicitude  was  in  regard  to  Leila.  He  had  never 
analyzed  his  feelings  towards  her,  and  it  was  not  until  she  seemed 
beyond  his  reach  that  he  realized  that  it  was  not  mere  friendly 
esteem  but  ardent  affection  that  he  cherished  towards  her.  The 
death  of  his  father  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood were  cruel  blows  indeed,  but  the  disappointment  he  experi- 
enced in  his  heart-yearnings  was  the  severest  of  all.  He  felt  that 
his  altered  circumstances  rendered  an  alliance  impossible,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  pride  as  a poor  man  and  his  code  of  honor  as  a South- 
ern gentleman  left  no  other  course  open  to  him  except  that  of  send- 
ing a brief  note  to  Leila  regretfully  informing  her  of  his  downfall 
and  excusing  himself  from  any  further  intimacy.  Possessed,  how- 
ever, as  he  was,  of  more  than  average  will  power  and  determi- 
nation, he  resolutely  set  to  work  at  the  heroic  endeavor  to  blot  out 
the  past  and  to  build  up  anew.  But  the  struggle  of  the  young  law- 
yer in  New  York  is  not  an  easy  one;  he  is  regarded  as  the  favorite 
of  fortune  if  he  ekes  out  an  humble  existence;  to  do  more  is  re- 
garded as  somewhat  of  a miracle. 

Poor  Lacy  could  not  claim  to  belong  to  either  category.  Little 
by  little  his  paltry  capital  diminished,  until  after  two  years  of  un- 
wearying effort  he  found  himself  almost  at  the  end  of  his  tether, 
with  but  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  left,  and  then  came  the  last 
straw — the  act  of  idiocy  which  he  had  perpetrated  the  night  before 
the  opening  of  our  narrative.  While  on  a business  call  at  the  Plaza 
he  had  met  Leila  face  to  face.  Unchanged,  or  rather  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  she  had  greeted  him  with  the  same  frank  affection  which 
was  characteristic  of  her;  he,  the  studied  restraint  of  the  past  two 
years  being  forgotten  by  the  suddenness  of  the  meeting,  and  carried 
away  by  the  irresistible  attraction  he  felt  to  be  near  her,  after  the 
first  almost  incoherent  salutation,  asked  her  to  reserve  the  evening 
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for  him.  She  was  plainly  delighted,  and  when  he  returned  after 
dinner  with  tickets  for  the  opera,  welcomed  him  with  a gay  tender- 
ness that  awoke  every  spark  of  love  in  his  passionate  young  South- 
ern heart. 

As  our  young  lover  followed  the  fortunes  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  his  heart  swayed  with  emotions  of  despair  or  exultation,  at 
one  time  shuddering  with  real  horror  as  Isolde  marries  the  old 
King  Marke,  at  another  thrilling  with  real  rapture  when  the  lovers 
spend  a few  happy  moments  together;  and  when  the  climax  comes, 
when  Isolde  sings  her  song  of  love,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  forgot 
his  poverty,  forgot  his  resolution  to  abandon  his  former  hopes, 
forgot  all  but  the  beautiful  girl  by  his  side  and  the  enthralling  love 
he  felt  for  her?  Still  soaring  on  the  wings  of  that  wonderful  mel- 
ody, he  left  the  opera  house  as  in  a trance,  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  carriage  he  echoed  the  rapturous  words  of  Tristan  as  he  poured 
forth  the  story  of  his  insuperable  affection. 

II. 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  kind  reader,  that  to  think  for  our  hero 
meant  to  be  awake?  In  fact,  he  himself  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  he  stood  before  the  mirror  putting  on  his  tie  and  incidentally 
invoking  all  the  invectives  of  his  limited  vocabulary  on  his  unof- 
fending image,  he  wondered,  with  no  little  bitterness,  too,  how  he 
ever  got  to  sleep  at  all.  And  yet  he  felt — who  would  not? — a sort 
of  involuntary  exultation;  he  tried  to  feel  as  unhappy  as  he  ought 
after  such  a total  overthrow  of  his  good  resolutions,  and  though 
his  high-mindedness  or  narrow-mindedness — -call  it  what  you  will — 
would  admit  of  no  other  course  than  a formal  call  and  a formal 
apology  for  his  forgetfulness,  yet  he  somehow  could  not  wish  the 
night  before  unlived.  As  he  ate  his  roll  he  tried  to  realize  he  was 
the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  world,  yet  his  coffee  tasted  like 
the  love  potion  of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

His  mind  was  made  up,  however,  and  on  reaching  his  office, 
in  order  to  forget  the  task  he  had  set  himself  for  the  evening,  he 
plunged  right  into  the  hardest  work  he  could  find. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  morning,  with  a preliminary  knock, 
the  door  opened  and  a middle-aged  well-dressed  man  stepped  into 
the  office. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Lacy,”  he  said.  “My  name  is  Wharton, 
W.  R.  Wharton,  and  I represent  the  ‘P.  & U.’  Railway  Company. 
Can  you  spare  me  a few  minutes  on  a business  proposition?” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Wharton,  certainly,”  answered  Lacy,  smiling 
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at  the  very  idea  of  his  not  being  able  to  spare  the  time.  “Have  a 
chair.” 

“My  company,”  continued  Mr.  Wharton,  seating  himself,  “my 
company  needs  the  services  of  a clever  young  lawyer  not  at  present 
connected  with  it.  It  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Government  for  a 
violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  laws.  It  is  not  guilty,  but 
cannot  prove  it,  and,  with  the  result  unfavorable,  is  certain  to  lose 
over  a million  dollars.  What  the  company  needs  is  a clever  lawyer 
to  manufacture  evidence  and  to  drill  the  witnesses  in  the  proper 
way.  I admit  that  it  is  not  a strictly  lawful  proceeding,  but  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  I am  commissioned  to  offer  you  for  under- 
taking the  case  $10,000  cash,  and  in  addition  the  post  of  assistant 
counsel  for  the  road  at  $5,000  a year  if  you  succeed.  Will  you  ac- 
cept the  proposition?” 

Ten  thousand  dollars  cash,  and  five  thousand  dollars  a year! 
Why  he  could  marry  Leila,  and  take  his  place  among  his  equals ; 
the  humiliation  of  his  visit  that  night  would  be  spared ; he  would 

have  his  start  in  life.  He  would  ac ; but  wait,  it  is  not  honest. 

Manufacture  evidence?  Why  two  years  ago,  he  had  laughed  at  the 
very  idea  that  he  would  ever  even  be  tempted.  But  the  company 
was  in  the  right ; he  would  really  be  serving  right  by  accepting,  and 
besides,  by  refusing  he  was  wrecking  two  lives ; his  own  he  could 
stand,  but  had  he  the  moral  right  to  wreck  Leila’s?  Surely,  the 

end  did  justify  the  means..  He  would  accept.  “I  ;”  his  eye 

chanced  to  light  on  a small  miniature  of  his  father  which  hung  over 
his  desk ; every  feature  of  the  old  man  stood  out  in  prominence, 
his  square  chin,  his  high  forehead,  his  honest  blue  eyes.  He  could 
picture  him  now,  as  he  stood  the  last  time  he  saw  him,  bidding  him 
farewell  as  he  set  out  for  college.  What  was  it  he  had  said?  The 
words  rang  through  his  mind;  he  had  never  forgotten  them.  “My 
boy,  the  honor  of  this  house  rests  with  you ; never  say  a word  that 
would  pain  your  mother  as  she  looks  down  on  you  from  above; 
never  do  a thing  you  would  not  want  the  whole  world  to  know.” 
That  would  be  his  answer;  he  would  show  himself  a true  Lacy;  he 
would  be  worthy  of  his  father’s  trust!  “Mr.  Wharton,  I have  the 
honor  to  bid  you  good  morning;  I decline  your  offer.”  “You  what?” 
fairly  shouted  Mr.  Wharton,  jumping  up  from  his  chair  in  amaze- 
ment, “You  decline?”  “There  is  the  door,  Sir:  once  again  I bid 
you  good  morning,”  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  his  tempter,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  God  he  had  found  his  honesty  stronger 
than  his  love. 
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Like  everything  else,  that  day  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  final  interview.  When  he  was  shown  into 
the  Norton  suite,  he  was  met,  to  his  surprise,  by  Mr.  Norton  him- 
self, who  greeted  him — surprise  number  two,  for  he  had  known  him 
as  a gruff  old  man,  wrapped  up  in  his  business  cares — very  cordially. 
Mr.  Norton  wasted  no  time  in  coming  to  the  point.  “My  daughter,’’ 

he  said,  “has  told  me  about  last  night.  I his  voice  broke 

“I , she  is  my  all,  my  boy;  take  her,  and  God  bless  you.” 

“But,”  began  Lacy.  “No  buts;  I know  what  you  would  say; 
you  are  not  able  to  support  her  just  yet.  But  you  are,  though  you 
may  not  know  it,  I am  the  president  of  the  ‘P.  & U.’  The  man 
who  called  on  you  this  morning  was  my  confidential  secretary ; the 
proposition  he  made  to  you  was  a test  case;  you  were  being  tested. 
It  was  a cruel  trial  to  put  you  through,  Townsend,  but  the  custodian 
of  my  daughter’s  happiness,  the  guardian  of  her  honor  and  mine, 
must  be  tried  by  fire  and  found  true.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy ; 
tomorrow  you  enter  upon  your  duties  as  counsel  to  the  ‘P.  & U.’ 
at  $7,500  a year.  And  now,  I will  leave ; no  doubt  you  two  will 
have  something  to  say  to  one  another.”  And  as  he  passed  out,  an- 
other figure  was  framed  in  the  doorway,  a figure  clad  in  delicate 
pink  satin,  draped  in  one  long,  wavy  fold  to  the  floor,  a figure  that 
might  have  been  carved  from  marble  as  his  eyes  rose  slowly,  catch- 
ing a tantalizing  glimpse  of  the  superbly  moulded  neck,  partly  hid- 
den by  a white  silk  evening  shawl,  the  delicate  yet  firm  chin  and  the 

gentle,  tender  mouth,  the  beautifully  chiseled  nose,  and  then 

their  eyes  met,  and  sweeter  than  the  song  of  Isolde  was  the  music 
of  their  lips,  as,  free  at  last,  he  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  T5. 
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MONG  the  educated  Americans,  living  in  an  eminently  com- 


mercial age,  and  in  an  essentially  business  country,  the 


question,  what  class  of  men  is  best  fitted  to  manage  the 
capital  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  our  various  enterprises?  has 
naturally  elicited  much  discussion  and  has  incidentally  led  to  an  as- 
tonishing variety  of  opinions.  Capital  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  world  of  business  and  the  managers  of  capital,  the  bankers, 
having  an  enormous  body  of  wealth  at  their  disposal,  can  almost 
at  will,  help  or  hamper,  advance  or  retard,  the  country’s  progress. 
During  the  past  century  the  banks  of  the  United  States  have,  in 
both  numbers  and  stability,  risen  to  a remarkable  degree,  until 
today  they  are  practically  indispensable  to  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer.  Since,  then,  capital  is  so  important  a factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  since  the  financier,  as  the  manager  of 
capital,  holds  a position  of  exceptional  trust,  it  requires  no  deep 
reasoning  to  realize  that  American  finance  demands  the  highest  type 
of  honesty,  intellectuality  and  executive  ability. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a renowned  capitalist  said : “The  uniting 
of  banks  and  financial  institutions  will  continue,  if  men  can  be 
found  to  manage  the  resulting  combinations.”  Where,  then,  shall 
we  look  for  men  of  this  class  ? Shall  we  sek  for  them  among  the 
men  who  have  begun  their  business  career  with  merely  a grammar 
school  training?  Will  the  high  school  man  suffice?  or  shall  we  find 
our  future  financiers  among  our  present  college  students?  What 
training  best  fits  a man  for  success  in  the  world  of  finance.  Who 
shall  be  our  financiers? 

The  first  to  come  under  our  consideration  is  he  who,  with  only 
an  elementary  education  as  his  equipment  and  with  experience  alone 
as  his  guide,  has  sought  success  in  this  field.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  a number  of  uneducated  men  have  become  famous 
financiers — we  are  all  agreed  about  that.  But  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  such  men  have  possessed  exceptional  business  ability  and  are 
by  no  means  representative  of  their  class.  Moreover,  it  is  evident 
that  the  banking  conditions  which  face  the  present  generation  are 
very  different  from  those  which  confronted  the  last  generation. 
The  great  banks  of  today  cannot  rest  on  the  sharp  practices  used 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  More  systematic  methods  must  be  em- 
ployed. Present  day  banking  demands  a wider  breadth  of  vision, 
a higher  intelligence  and  a more  comprehensive  training  than  the 
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grammar  school  course  which  the  man  who  began  banking  as  an 
office  boy  received.  In  a word,  those  who  enter  the  army  of  finance 
as  cash  boys,  uneducated,  must  continue,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  brilliant  men,  to  plod  along  with  the  infantry  in  the  ranks. 

In  the  financial  institutions  of  New  York  we  find  employed  as 
bank  clerks,  undoubtedly  more  high  school  graduates  than  repre- 
sentatives of  any  other  class.  And  the  cause  for  their  great  num- 
bers lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  splendid  men  for  routine  work 
and  unexcelled  in  penmanship  and  at  figures.  Yet,  there  are  men 
of  this  type,  hundreds  of  them,  who  in  five  and  ten  years  have 
progressed  no  further  than  working  on  the  ledger  and  the  journal. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Their  minds  can  cover  only 
a minute  field  and  their  intellectual  eyes  gaze  on  this  field  with 
almost  microscopic  vision.  Such  men  are  severely  specialized,  while 
today’s  finance  requires  broad-mindedness ; they  are  possessed  of 
narrow  vision  only,  while  today’s  finance  requires  men  of  wide 
view.  There  are,  nevertheless,  exceptions  found  in  unusually  bright 
high  school  men  who  have  captured  enviable  offices  in  financial 
institutions,  but  even  these  display  their  attitude  toward  a college 
education  either  by  sending  their  sons  to  college  or  by  giving  the 
preference  to  college  men  in  their  employ. 

In  presenting  the  college  man  as  the  most  capable  individual 
for  attaining  to  a captaincy  in  finance,  it  is  necessary  to  state  pre- 
cisely what  kind  of  college  man  I have  in  view.  I mean  a college 
man  liberally  educated, — not  the  man  who  has  taken  a penmanship 
course  through  college;  not  the  man  who  considers  a college  edu- 
cation a mere  accumulation  of  facts ; but  the  man  who,  by  his  study 
of  languages,  of  mathematics,  of  history  and  of  philosophy,  has  so 
trained  his  mental  faculties,  and  has  so  broadened  his  intellectual 
vision  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  a liberally  educated  man.  What 
opportunity  is  there  for  such  an  individual  in  the  world  of  finance? 
What  recompense  can  he  find  there  for  his  earnest  work  at  college? 
Has  he  been  trained  along  the  right  lines  for  such  a business?  Is 
the  great  field  of  finance  too  elevated  a plane  for  him  to  reach? 
There  are  some  who  believe  so.  And  yet  the  broad-minded,  liberally 
educated  college  man  should  lack  neither  the  courage  no  rthe  ability 
to  rise  to  such  a height — if  he  be  endowed  with  a business  instinct. 
For  colleges,  while  they  can  develop  and  train  a man  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree,  do  not  and  can  not  create  ability.  If,  however,  the  will- 
ingness shown  by  capitalists  and  bankers  to  employ  young  college 
men,  be  any  criterion  of  their  abilty,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
place  which  the  college  men  of  the  present  generation  shall  hold  in 
financial  circles. 
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There  is  a common  charge — the  accusation  of  impracticability 
— which  appears  periodically  in  magazines  and  newspapers  over  the 
names  of  so-called  “self-made  men.”  Unfortunately  for  the  charge, 
it  is  altogether  fallacious,  and  proves  nothing,  for  as  often  as  it  has 
been  made,  it  has  been  refuted.  If  we  put  it  to  a test  by  consulting 
statistics,  we  find  that  the  names  of  the  immortals  in  business  are  in 
proportion  of  fifty  to  one  in  favor  of  the  college  man.  What  a 
college  education  has  done  for  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer 
is  convincing  and  stupendous,  and  surely,  what  a university  training 
can  effect  in  the  mercantile  world,  it  can  also  accomplish  in  the 
world  of  finance. 

The  college  man  is  given  methods  of  work  and  thought  which 
completely  outweigh  the  advantage  of  long  technical  practice  in  the 
counting  room  or  on  the  ledger.  He  is  taught  to  think  quickly,  to 
reason  logically,  to  judge,  to  infer,  to  analyze  conditions;  to  dis- 
tinguish the  essential  from  the  accidental  and  to  hold  the  essential 
under  a variety  of  circumstances — yet  these  are  the  very  intellec- 
tual qualities  which  the  financier  uses  daily.  Among  the  rules  of 
banking  are  accuracy,  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness.  But 
these  are  the  very  rules  inculcated  in  the  solid  college  curriculum. 
The  American  college  graduate,  therefore,  is  exceptionally  well 
trained  for  seizing  the  opportunities  and  meeting  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  highest  position  in  finance ; for  in  addition  to  all  his 
native  talent,  all  his  energy,  all  his  alertness  and  vigor  and  ambition, 
he  has  a mind  stored  with  knowledge  and  an  intellect  scientifically 
cultivated  and  exercised.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  world  he  is  reputed 
to  be  the  most  enlightened,  the  keenest  of  perception,  and  the  most 
effective  in  action.  How,  then,  can  it  be  argued  that  a college  train- 
ing is  inadequate  for  the  banking  business?  Why  are  these  foolish 
charges  of  impracticability  so  persistently  made  against  college 
men?  How  can  it  be  urged  that  for  the  solution  of  the  conditions 
that  arise  in  the  financial  world,  an  untrained  mind  or  a narrowly 
trained  mind  is  better  fitted  than  a mind  fully  disciplined  and  devel- 
oped by  study  and  practice,  stored  with  a mass  of  practical  infor- 
mation and  fitted  with  the  best  principles  of  life? 

Even  granting  that  for  the  first  few  months  the  college  man  is 
not  worth  the  salary  he  receives  as  a bank  clerk,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
quite  apparent  that  after  the  routine  work  is  acquired,  his  well- 
trained  mind  speedily  reaches  results,  and  he  soon  towers  over  his  ill- 
prepared  fellow  clerks. 

Finally,  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  this  question 
which  should  not  be  overlooked — it  is  the  tremendous  influence  of 
the  successful  banker.  He  can  wield  his  mighty  power  honestly  or 
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dishonestly,  for  good  or  evil.  He  can  make  our  great  financial 
institutions  more  helpful  to  humanity  or  more  detrimental  to  it. 
He  can  in  a most  practical  manner  benefit  his  country,  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  institutions  of  the  nation,  and  the  great 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  is  the  power  that  awaits  the  college 
man  who  rises  to  a captaincy  in  the  army  of  finance. 

I have  endeavored  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  fact  that 
business  instincts  are  born,  not  created  by  education.  No  amount 
of  university  training  will  ever  create  a banker.  But  college  men 
who  are  equipped  with  banking  ability  together  with  a broad  edu- 
cation possess  such  overwhelming  advantages  that  it  is  only  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  maintain  that  they  shall  go  the  farthest,  rise  the 
highest  and  accomplish  the  greatest  deeds  in  the  present  epoch  of 
finance.  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  T3. 


My  Theme 

(Villanelle) 

My  lady’s  eyes  are  wondrous  fair, 

Dark,  flashing  orbs  ’neath  lashes  jet. 

I draw  my  inspiration  there. 

When  pain  assails,  or  grief,  or  care, 

They  soothe;  and  teach  me  to  forget. 

My  lady’s  eyes  are  wondrous  fair. 

A light  unkind  they  never  bear, 

Nor  have  they  flashed  with  anger  yet. 

I draw  my  inspiration  there. 

They  laughingly  my  pleasure  share, 
When  life  is  free  from  all  regret. 

My  lady’s  eyes  are  wondrous  fair. 

So  when  a bit  of  verse  I dare, 

A theme’s  not  difficult  to  get ; 

I draw  my  inspiration  there. 

Pure  love,  and  spotless  virtue  rare 
I’ve  read,  whene’er  her  gaze  I’ve  met. 

My  lady’s  eyes  are  wondrous  fair. 

I draw  my  inspiration  there. 


E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


Studiosus 

(An  Allegory  of  Neglected  Studies — in  One  Act) 

Dramatis  Personae 

Studiosus  (student) King  of  Liberica — unmarried 

Ambitio  (ambition) Secretary  of  State 

Casus  (failure) A crafty  lord  who  craves  the  crown 

Desidia  (sloth)  A dreamy-eyed  lady  of  the  Court — in 

league  with  Casus,  her  father 

Ketificus  (pleasure) A Prince 

Jocus  (fun)  Court  jester 

Dr.  Satisfactio  (penance) Physician  to  His  Majesty 

Prosperitas  (success) Beautiful  Princess  of  Futurica 

Courtiers , lackeys,  and  other  supernumeraries. 

SCENE — The  Royal  Castle  of  Liberica,  and  neighborhood. 

SCENE  1 

( A private  room  in  the  King’s  castle.  Studiosus  is  seated  at  his  desk 
reading — throws  down  hook  and  soliloquizes  in  a melancholy 
mood.) 

Studiosus  : 

How  worthy  of  the  name  of  fool  am  I 
To  pour  my  time  into  the  torch  of  toil, 

As  if,  perchance,  it  was  the  oil  wherefrom 
The  light  of  education  finds  its  birth. 

Let  wise  men  prattle  on — to  me  ’tis  vain — 

All,  all  is  vain — and  all  the  future  seems 
Like  some  broad  sea  unfathomed,  and  I stand 
Just  as  a careless  child  and  toss  my  hopes 
Like  pretty  pebbles  into  its  hungry  mouth. 

And  thou,  oh  wonderful  Prosperitas ! 

Like  unto  whom  another  draws  not  breath, 

Since  thou  relentless  spurned  my  proffered  love, 

My  heart  hath  heavy  grown  and  crasheth  down 
Like  some  huge  boulder  to  despairing  depths. 

( Rapping  at  door ) 

Who’s  there? 

Ambitio  ( from  without ) : 

Your  Majesty,  'tis  I,  Ambitio. 
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Studiosus  : 

Come  then  within! 

( Enter  Ambitio,  who  knows  conditions  under  which  Studiosus 
was  spurned  by  Prosperitas.  He  observes  the  disconsolate 
mood  of  Studiosus.) 

Ambitio: 

My  lord,  be  not  dark  Melancholy’s  prey. 

Studiosus  : 

How  can  I elsewise  act?  Thou  knowst  the  fate 
Which  late  hath  torn  all  pleasure  from  my  life ! 

Ambitio: 

Aye,  but  Prosperitas  may  yet  be  won, 

And  if  not  she,  some  other  may  perchance 
Engage  thy  thoughts  with  equal  strength,  and  twine 
Pier  influence  about  thy  heart  and  heal 
The  gaping  grief  which  now  remains  unhealed. 

Studiosus  : 

Thy  very  words  of  wisdom  weary  me 
And  coldly  fall  like  useless  drops  of  rain 
Upon  the  rock, — my  brain  is  like  that  rock 
And  spurns  the  showers  of  a million  minds. 

Ambitio: 

Desist,  I pray,  yield  not  to  sentiment, 

When  weighty  works  of  State  lie  idly  near, 

Thy  kingdom  craves  thy  precious  service  first — 

Thy  subjects’  lives  are  wrapped  up  in  thine  own, 

And  all  must  suffer  shouldst  thou  slight  the  one. 

Already  complications  crowd  around, 

We  must  needs  have  the  nation’s  weal  at  heart. 

But  as  a tonic  for  thy  sullen  soul, 

I bid  thee  first  imbibe  the  royal  fun 
Which  Lastificus  hath  planned  today, 

A splendid  feast  and  ball — pray  hasten  now, 

Replace  the  mask  of  sadness  with  a smile. 

Studiosus  : 

Well,  come — thy  words  have  lit  my  way  before, 

Perhaps  they  hold  some  service  still  in  store. 

( Exeunt  together) 
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(An  unfrequented  street.  Casus  and  Desidia  are  strolling  along 
slowly  and  suspiciously  on  their  way  to  the  royal  ball.) 

Casus  : 

Speak  not  so  loud,  Desidia,  my  child, 

An  unsuspected  ear  is  often  nigh ! 

Desidia  : 

Well,  as  I said,  the  time  is  now  most  ripe 
For  thee  to  pluck  the  crown  from  off  the  head 
Of  him  who  mopes,  since  fair  Prosperitas 
Hath  crushed  the  heart  that  fondyl  sought  her  love, 

Because  the  rumor  swiftly  spread  abroad 
That  he  was  wooing  me — it  was  not  true — 

For  rather  it  was  I,  who  meeting  him 
Within  the  garden  royal,  made  the  advance 
(Since  he  did  smile  on  me,  and  stroll  along) 

That  we  together  walk  Life’s  little  path. 

He  took  it  as  a jest — but  when  it  reached 
The  ears  of  fair  Prosperitas,  it  was 
Distorted  so  but  little  truth  was  left, 

And  she  in  jealous  rage  threw  him  aside. 

Casus  : 

Our  plans  are  all  well  laid  and  see  that  thou 
Speak  not  an  idle  word  which  may  betray 
The  guilty  motives  which  our  minds  employ — 

Let’s  haste  our  footsteps  toward  the  wished-for  joy. 

(Exeunt) 

SCENE  III 

(Ball  room  of  the  Court — Royal  orchestra  of  harps  and  lutes  is 
playing  soft  music — courtiers  and  ladies  dancing — splendor 
throughout.  King  is  strolling  about  with  Desidia.) 

L.utitia  (approaching  King)  : 

I trust,  my  lord,  the  night  is  filled  with  glee, 

Since  I have  planned  each  joy  with  utmost  care. 

Studiosus  : 

Thou  hast  my  thanks  for  all  thy  worthy  work. 
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Jocus  ( interrupting ) : 

But  I,  my  lord,  must  work  for  all  thy  thanks 
And  wear  me  breathless  with  my  clownish  pranks, 

Pray,  throw  a clinking  shekel  down  to  me, 

Some  fruit  I crave  from  otf  my  poeTREE. 

Studiosus  ( throwing  coin) : 

Here,  get  the  quickly  hence,  thou  punning  fool, 

No  feeble  joke  like  that  excites  my  smiles. 

Desidia  : 

But  thou,  my  lord,  shouldst  dwell  not  in  the  past, 

And  worry  not  on  all  the  troubling  toils 
Which  heavy  press  upon  thy  golden  crown; 

Make  life  an  easy  task — and  drifting  down 
Its  stream,  think  only  of  its  pleasures  fair, 

And  soothed  by  all  the  balmy  winds  of  ease, 

Slip  into  sleep,  and  dream  but  idle  dreams. 

Studiosus  : 

Fully  many  thanks,  oh  sweet  Desidia, 

Thy  words  seem  soothing  . . . 

(At  this  point  there  are  great  shouts  from  without,  and  confusion 
spreads  within  the  ball-room!) 

Religio  ( rushing  in  amid  great  excitement)  : 

My  lord,  my  lord,  foul  treason  stalks  abroad, 

An  angry  crowd  hath  battered  down  the  gates, 

Their  spokesman  shouts  for  thee  to  yield  the  crown, 

And  many  subjects  of  thine  own  are  there, 

Latinitas  and  Evidencia 
With  Physica  and  Mathematica, 

And  others,  swearing  that  thou  hast  forsooth 
Neglected  them  up  to  the  failing  point! 

Studiosus  (fearingly)  : 

What  must  I do  to  save  the  kingdom  now? 

Defectio  (who  thinks  his  moment  of  triumph  has  arrived)  . 
Extinguish  all  the  lights,  my  lord,  and  flee ! 

(When  lights  are  extinguished  amid  confusion,  Desidia,  according 
to  the  plan,  treacherously  and  unseen,  draws  the  dagger  of 
defeat  and  plunges  it  into  Studiosus.) 
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Studiosus  ( shouting  loudly) : 

Help!  help!  some  hand  hath  struck  a bloody  blow — 

Send  quickly,  men,  for  Satisfactio ! 

( Amid  great  cries  and  confusion , scene  ends.) 

SCENE  IV 

{Sick-room,  of  Studiosus — time,  two  weeks  later — wound  did  not 
prove  fatal  and  under  skillful  treatment  of  Dr.  Satisfactio, 
Studiosus  is  rapidly  recovering.  The  doctor  and  Religio  are 
at  the  bed-side.) 

Dr.  Satisfactio  : 

Tomorrow,  fair  Prosperitas  will  come, 

And  since  thy  wound  is  nearly  healed,  thou  mayst 
Stroll  gently  in  the  garden  and  inhale 
The  balmy  breath  of  Spring — I wish  to  haste 
The  sweet  return  of  health  which  thou  hast  lost. 

And  now  I’ll  leave  thee  for  a little  hour, 

Religio  the  while  will  stay  with  thee. 

Studiosus  : 

The  doctor’s  bandage  seems  to  bind  too  tight — 

Wilt  thou,  whilst  he  is  gone,  untie  the  knot? 

Religio  : 

My  lord,  we  must  not  meddle  with  his  work, 

Thou  hast  been  chafing  ’neath  the  very  things 
Whereby  thy  precious  health  is  coming  back — 

Spurn  not  the  work  of  him  who  worketh  wise. 

Studiosus  : 

But  I have  suffered  long  and  wrongfully ! 

Religio  : 

Speak  not  thus  recklessly,  for  I would  say 
As  thy  adviser  that  when  health  returns, 

Far  better  thou  shouldst  act  than  heretofore, 

Else  other  evils  undermine  thy  throne. 

Studiosus  : 

What  have  I done  that  thou  shouldst  chide  me  thus? 
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Religio  : 

What  thou  hast  done,  thou  knowest,  lord,  full  well, 

What  is  of  greater  import,  is  for  thee 
To  strive  to  be  more  worthy  of  thy  crown — 

Spurn  sloth,  be  active,  and  thy  duties  fill, 

Pray,  banish  from  thy  soil  Desidia 
Plotting  Casus  from  thy  realm, 

And  make  thee  worthy  of  Prosperitas. 

Studiosus  : 

And  hath  the  Princess  heard  of  that  foul  plot? 

Religio  : 

She  hath,  my  lord,  so  heard,  now  cometh  she 
With  lighter  heart,  since  she  hath  learned  that  thou 
Wast  prey  to  dreamy-eyed  Desidia; 

And  should  she  learn  that  thou  dost  mean  to  be 
More  faithful,  all  may  yet  be  well  with  thee ! 

Studiosus  : 

Pray,  leave  the  room  a moment  while  I ask 
The  gods  to  make  me  equal  to  the  task. 

( Scene  ends  as  Religio  is  leaving  the  room.) 

SCENE  V 

{In  the  royal  garden — the  sunbeams  of  May  are  dancing  among  the 
blossoming  trees  and  flowers — the  lawn  stretches  out  like  a vast 
carpet  of  green — birds  are  singing  in  the  treetops.) 

{Studiosus  and  Prosperitas  are  strolling  together  in  the  garden.) 

Studiosus  : 

I am  unworthy  to  pronounce  thy  name, 

Nor  am  I skilled  enough  to  speak  the  joy 
Which  surged  within  my  heart  when  I was  told 
That  thou  wouldst  step  upon  my  shores  again. 

Prosperitas : 

Speak  not  in  flatt’ring  tones — I would  be  just — 

For  learning  of  the  plot,  and  of  the  wound 
Which  threatened  to  destroy  thy  mortal  life, 

I hastened  to  extend  what  little  balm 
Of  consolation  I might  offer  thee — 

And  I am  gladdened  as  the  birds  of  Spring 
To  learn  thy  hurt  is  not  a fatal  sort. 
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Studiosus  : 

How  can  I thank  thee  for  thy  kindly  words  ? 

The  doctor  says  I shall  be  well  ere  long, 

But  I believe  him  not,  for  if  the  knife 

Had  never  touched  my  skin,  I still  would  have 

A weary  wound  within  my  very  soul, 

Which  none  in  all  this  world  can  heal,  save  one. 

Prosperitas  ( blushing ) : 

Thy  tongue  in  figures  deals — I fear  to  make 
Reply — but  if  thou  crave  forgiveness  now 
For  what  I once  suspicioned,  then  I say 
Thou  hast  my  fullest  pardon. 

Studiosus  : 

Oh,  sweetest  bud  within  my  garden  fair, 

I crave  yet  more,  I should  not  speak,  but  still, 

I cannot  well  desist — thou  knowst  my  stand — 

My  kingdom  is  disordered,  and  I hear 
My  subjects  are  all  praying  for  a queen 
Whose  gentle  influence  may  spread  about 
Like  sweetened  Spring,  and  put  the  State  at  peace. 

Hence,  Princess  fair,  ’tis  not  for  me  so  much 
But  for  my  country  that  I ask  thy  hand. 

Pray,  answer  now. 

Prosperitas  : . 

My  lord,  thy  speech  rings  true,  may  heaven  bless 
The  future  which  awaits  upon  my  “Yes” ! 

(Curtain.) 

Edward  M.  Betowski. 

To  The  Robin 

Come  thou  and  sing  me,  Crimson-breast 
The  melody  of  Spring; 

The  fields,  the  woods,  the  mountain  stream, 

The  rippling  lake,  and  all  that  seem 
To  tell  of  Love,  of  Joy,  the  best 
That  life  can  bring. 

My  soul  will  welcome  such  a dream. 

O,  Robin,  through  the  lifelong  day 

Make  sweet  my  thoughts  with  thy  harmonious  lay. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  T2. 
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PUBLICITY. 

FOR  the  past  few  months  the  attention  of  some  of  us  perhaps 
has  been  attracted  by  an  extensive  advertising  campaign 
descriptive  of  what  the  promoters  are  pleased  to  call  the 
“Men  and  Religion”  forward  movement.  Because  it  numbers  several 
prominent  magazine  and  newspaper  editors  among  its  supporters,  it 
has  attained  a publicity  unparalleled  by  any  similar  movement  in 
recent  years,  and  although  many  of  us  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with 
its  aims,  and  some  perhaps  consider  its  methods  unworthy  of  any 
cause  designated  as  religious,  none  can  deny  that  it  is  causing  wide- 
spread interest  and,  through  its  advertising,  inducing  many,  who 
otherwise  never  would  have  heard  of  it,  to  investigate  its  system. 
This  introduces  us  to  our  theme. 

Everything  that  is  to  be  known,  or  appreciated  or  participated 
in  by  the  world  must  be  known  to  the  world.  Men  must  read  of  it 
in  the  periodicals;  they  must  hear  it  spoken  of  by  their  fellow  men; 
and  they  must  see  it  actually  in  operation.  In  short,  it  must  be  ad- 
vertised. Advertising,  however,  does  not  mean  only  newspaper  ac- 
counts, nor  does  it  consist  merely  in  rumors  of  praise  and  censure ; 
the  real  success  of  any  movement  comes  from  the  character,  culture 
and  deportment  of  the  men  behind  it  and  the  men  it  produces.  As 
they  are  good  or  bad,  energetic  or  listless,  so  will  it  succeed  or  fail. 
That  is  the  kind  of  publicity  that  directly  concerns  us. 

We  are  studying  at  a university  which  was  founded  seventy 
years  ago.  We  are  being  instructed  by  the  members  of  an  order 
whose  brethren  for  over  three  hundred  years  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  direct  instruction  of  the  youth  of  all  lands.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  those  of  us,  and  we  may  safely  consider  them  a 
large  majority,  who  expect  to  graduate  from  such  an  institution 
should  take  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  its  organization  and 
achievements.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  mean  more  to  us  than  to  merely  receive  a receipt  for  time 
expended  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  means  that  we  receive 
through  it  a certain  social  status,  which  even  the  cynical  old  world 
is  forced  to  concede  to  the  college  graduate  and  the  value  or  degree 
of  that  status  depends  on  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  the  col- 
lege itself,  which  is  derived  immediately  from  the  refinement  and 
proper  deportment  of  its  students.  The  reputation  of  the  majority 
should  not  suffer  because  of  the  forgetfulness  (to  put  it  mildly)  of 
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a very  small  minority.  Rather  let  every  student  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity strive  energetically  for  its  advancement  in  every  way  if  only 
for  the  selfish  and  personal  reason  that  by  bringing  credit  on  his 
college  a man  brings  credit  on  himself. 

That  is  what  we  primarily  mean  by  advertising,  but  there  is  a 
secondary  sense  also  which  is  typified  at  Fordham  by  the  newly- 
organized  press  club.  Help  it  as  much  as  you  can  to  obtain  material 
and  to  disseminate  it,  but  above  all  else  have  exact  verification  (not 
rumors)  for  all  your  matter;  don't  send  false,  unauthorized  reports 
to  the  newspapers  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  “funny.”  Remem- 
ber for  once  in  your  lives  that  you  have  duties  towards  your  fellow 
students  and  professors  and,  so  to  use  a slang  phrase,  don’t  get 
them  “in  Dutch”  with  any  powers  that  be,  and  don’t  cause  other 
people  to  consider  your  fellows  as  rowdies  simply  because  you  may 
be  inclined  to  show  your  abilities  in  that  line  yourself.  This  cap 
applies  only  to  those  few  whom  it  fits  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
they  may  read  these  lines.  Boom  Fordham  in  the  right  way.  You 
know  deep  down  in  your  hearts  how  that  is.  So  avoid  any  affecta- 
tion that  would  insure  your  popularity  along  the  docks.  Bear  al- 
ways in  mind  that  honest  effort  is  always  commendable.  If  you 
can’t  strive  and  win  as  gentlemen,  then  lose  like  gentlemen. 

As  a parting  word  let  me  remind  you  that  the  right  minded 
students  won’t  always  remain  passive  under  disgrace.  The  worm 
will  turn.  In  fact  it  has  turned  because  the  majority  of  the  men  at 
Fordham  are  tired  of  offering  excuses  for  the  disgraceful  actions 
of  a few. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  T2. 


News  of  the  Month 

Once  more  the  month  of  May,  Our  Lady’s  Month,  is  at  hand, 
and  during  it,  as  has  been  the  Fordham  custom  for  years,  services 
will  be  held  in  her  honor.  The  order  of  the 
exercises  will  be,  first,  the  singing  of  a hymn  by 
the  assembled  students,  then  a short  talk  on  Mary 
by  an  upper  classman,  the  services  concluding  with  the  Regina  Coeli 
Laetare.  Rev.  Francis  P.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  will  have  charge 
of  the  exercises,  and  Mr.  A.  FI.  Raines  will  direct  the  music.  As 
last  year,  programs  have  been  printed  and  will  be  distributed  on 
the  opening  night.  The  list  of  speakers  and  their  subjects  are  as 
follows : 
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2 —  Mary  Our  Mother — Joseph  F.  Doyle,  ’12. 

3 —  Our  Lady  Immaculate — Edward  J.  Walsh,  ’12. 

7 —  Mother  Most  Pure — Ignatius  J.  Lynch,  ’12. 

8 —  Gate  of  Heaven — Christian  A.  Oehler,  ’13. 

9 —  Virgin  Most  Merciful — Bernard  J.  Gannon,  ’12. 

10 — Virgin  Most  Prudent — Cornelius  J.  Smythe,  ’13. 
13 — Virgin  Most  Renowned—  Gerarld  O’Donahue,  ’12. 
Id — Mother  of  Divine  Grace — John  J.  Keating,  ’13. 

16 —  Help  of  Christians — John  M.  McGahran,  ’13. 

17 —  Mother  Most  Sorrowful — George  S.  Kelly,  ’12. 

20 —  Lady  of  Good  Counsel — Thomas  P.  Kehoe,  T2. 

21 —  Virgin  Most  Powerful — Edward  P.  Gilleran,  C3. 

22 —  Health  of  the  Weak — John  G.  Flanigan,  C3. 

23 —  Refuge  of  Sinners — William  J.  O’Neill,  T2. 

2d — Mary  Our  Advocate — William  E.  Barrett,  T2. 

27 —  Mary  Our  Hope— Lawrence  Healy,  C2. 

28 —  Mother  of  Our  Redeemer — Dennis  Dwyer,  T2. 

30 —  Cause  of  Our  Joy — Edward  P.  Becket,  T2. 

31 —  Queen  of  the  Sodality — Simon  P.  Malone,  T2. 


The  framed  lists  of  former  members  of  the  Sodality,  which 
hangs  on  the  Chapel  walls  was,  up  to  the  past  month,  very  incom- 
plete. Father  O’Lauglilin  immediately  set  about  to  remedy  the 
defect,  and  now  the  name  of  every  member  from  the  inception  of 
the  Sodality  to  the  present  time  is  inscribed.  A fac-simile  of  the 
record  of  the  first  meeting  held  in  old  St.  Mary’s  College,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  second  of  February,  1834,  now  adorns  the  Chapel 
and  is  a matter  of  general  interest.  A copy  of  the  Sodality’s  letter 
to  Cardinal  Farley  and  the  original  reply  received  from  him 
hangs  in  a conspicuous  place,  and  manifests  to  all  how  his  Emi- 
nence, even  amid  all  the  ceremonies  attending  his  elevation 
to  his  present  high  position,  found  time  to  remember  the  Sodality 
of  his  college  days. 

A set  of  handsome  vestments  has  been  given  the  Sodality  by 
one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  members,  Joseph  M.  Russ,  T5. 

The  next  affair  of  the  class  of  nineteen  thirteen  will  be  the 
annual  banquet.  Plans  for  the  spread  are  not  complete  as  yet, 
nor  is  the  date  definitely  settled,  but  it  will  prob- 
BANQUET  ably  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  The  ar- 
rangements are  in  the  hands  of  a committee 
consisting  of  John  A.  Blake,  Joseph  M.  Hanley  and  Frank 
A.  Lederle. 
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FRESHMAN 

DINNER 


Mr.  Victor  J.  McCarthy,  ’14,  entertained  Mr.  Westmore 
Meehan,  ’14,  during  the  Easter  holidays. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Hayes,  ’14,  expects  to  sail  for  Europe,  May  20. 
He  will  be  gone  about  four  months.  Bon  voyage,  Dan. 

Before  this  appears  in  print  the  class  of  1915  will  have  held 
their  first  banquet,  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  the  most  successful 
which  the  Freshmen  have  ever  held,  etc.,  etc.  The 
date  is  the  twenty-fifth  of  April;  the  place,  the 
Great  Northern.  The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  James  P.  Dooling,  Preston  Walsh,  Samuel  A.  Taylor 
and  Paul  J.  Lannin. 

The  debate  held  on  March  28  in  the  University  auditorium 
between  the  Sophomores  of  Holy  Cross  and  those  of  Fordham 
was  a magnificent  success.  Of  course  it  would 
iei4  have  been  even  more  enjoyable  if  the  Maroon  had 

won ; however,  losing  by  only  five  points  out  of  a 
hundred  was  nearly  as  good. 

The  representatives  of  Holy  Cross,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Dineen, 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Tobin  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  J.  McCarthy,  who  had 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  “Resolved,  That  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Should  Prevent  Strikes  and  Lockouts  by  Compulsory 
Arbitration,”  debated  excellently  and  created  a most  favorable  im- 
pression. Fordham’s  defenders,  James  T.  Dunn,  Harold  Mul- 
queen  and  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  pressed  their  rivals  from  Worcester 
very  closely. 

There  was  a large  and  appreciative  audience  present,  and  the 
music  was  enchanting.  The  members  of  the  Sophomore  class 
formed  the  reception  committee  with  President  John  Hayes  as 
chairman. 

The  annual  collection  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  took 
place  during  the  past  month  and  everybody  gave 

ST.  VINCENT  r r , . 

de  PAUL  most  generously.  The  Moderator  of  the  society, 

society  Father  John  H.  Farley,  S.  J.,  takes  this  means 
of  offering  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  all  the  givers. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Kiernan,  ’94,  of  St.  Bernard’s,  who,  it  will  be 

remembered  gave  a valuable  set  of  Dr.  Eliot’s 

gift  of  5,  , , , _ , „ , , , 

father  kier-  “Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  to  the  student  s 

NAN  library  a short  time  ago,  has  again  remembered 

his  Alma  Mater,  this  time  donating  a rare  and  costly  collection  of 

books  to  St.  John’s  College  library.  The  gift  was  received  through 

Rev.  J.  H.  Farley,  S.  J. 
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BROTHER 
MAI,  BON 


The  subject  of  the  historical  essay  is  a study  of  that  sad  event 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  “The  Suppression  of  the 
historical  Jesuits.”  All  the  college  classes  may  try  for  the 

ES  SAY 

prize,  which  will  be  awarded  on  Commencement 

Day. 

Last  month  the  Fordham  Automobile  Club  was  formed  by  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  motorists.  The  president  of  the  club  is 
Christopher  J.  Smith,  T3.  The  other  officers 
are  Joseph  M.  Russ,  T5,  vice-president  and  John 
T.  Stahl,  T3,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  mem- 
bers are  William  A.  Kearns,  T3,  John  A.  Keelen,  T4,  Frank 
A.  Coyle,  T4,  Gerald  McLaughlin,  T4,  John  V.  Dahlgren,  T5, 
Walter  J.  Black,  T5,  James  T.  Fitzgerald,  Frank  X.  Baum- 
ert  and  Constant  A.  Hutcpiinson. 

Brother  James  Mallon,  S.  J.,  after  fifty-nine  years’  service  in 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  forty-five  of  which  he  spent  here  at  Ford- 
ham,  died  at  2 o’clock  Saturday  morning,  April 
13.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  most  edifying, 
for  though  he  was  very  weak  and  feeble  he  in- 
sisted upon  receiving  the  Sacred  Viaticum  upon  his  knees.  The 
funeral  mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Father  Rector,  while  the 
community  recited  the  office  of  the  dead. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  1,  “Bachelor  Hall,”  the  annual 
comedy,  will  be  presented.  The  cast,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

McGovern,  S.  J.,  have  rehearsed  faithfully  and 
are  confident  of  success. 

The  play  has  been  well  advertised.  In  this 
connection  there  was  a departure  from  precedent,  in  that,  tasteful 
placards  giving  information  as  to  the  date,  place,  etc.,  were  dis- 
tributed about  town.  These  cards  have  produced  good  results  and 
their  use  will  be  continued  in  the  future. 

The  question  for  the  prize  debate  which  is  to  take  place  on 
May  14  is:  “Resolved,  That  the  People  of  Any  State  of  the 
United  States  Shall  Have  the  Right  to  Initiate 
prize  debate  Any  Bills  of  Legislation  for  Their  State  and  to 
Reject  Any  Bill  that  has  been  Passed  by  Their 
Constituted  Legislators. 

The  preliminaries  were  held  April  30.  Those  who  took  part 
were:  Affirmative,  Griffin,  Taylor,  Timoney,  Smythe,  Small, 
Lynch,  Moore;  negative,  Mulqueen,  Moynafian,  Lynch, 
Ahern,  McKernan,  O’Donahue  and  Keating. 


“BACHELOR 

HAIL” 
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The  Spring  renovation  of  the  campus  has  come  and  gone  and 
has  left  the  field  in  first-class  condition.  The 
FI"E  diamond  presents  a regular  league  appearance,  and 

APPEARANCE  , , , , 

of  campus  is  in  splendid  shape,  the  track  has  been  prac- 
tically made  over  and  the  runners  pronounce  it 
much  better  than  before.  The  courts  have  been  fixed  up  and  are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  seismograph  proved  its  delicacy  and  accuracy  during  the 
past  week,  when  it  recorded  with  admirable  precision  the  explosion 
which  shook  many  Staten  Island  towns.  The  time 
of  the  shock  as  calculated  by  the  seismograph 
was  11.30  p.  m.,  and  the  shock’s  duration  was 
one  minute;  data  which  coincided  exactly  with  the  actual  event  as 
reported  later  by  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Shaffrey,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
has  gone  to  St.  Louis,  where  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
mr.  shaffrey  versity  he  will  continue  his  studies  in  histology, 
which  subject  he  will  teach  in  Fordham  Medical 
next  year.  Gerald  McLaughlin,  T4. 


seismo- 

graph 


Honor  Men  for  March 

College. 

Three  Testimonials. 

John  A.  Casey,  Soph. 

Harold  Mulqueen,  Soph. 

Frederick  J.  Ashley,  Fresh. 

Edward  R.  Moore,  Fresh. 

Robert  J.  Murray,  Fresh. 

Two  Testimonials. 

John  A.  Blake,  Junior. 

John  J.  Keating,  Junior. 

David  C.  Brooks,  Soph. 

James  T.  M.  Dunn,  Soph. 

Joseph  Holahan,  Soph. 

Francis  J.  McGowan,  Soph. 

Bartley  A.  Moynahan,  Soph. 

Edward  M.  Betowski,  Fresh. 

Philip  J.  Griffin,  Fresh. 

William  J.  Godley,  Fresh. 

Walter  J.  Lynch,  Fresh. 

Dominic  A.  Puleo,  Fresh. 


Old  Fordhamites 

DR.  DANIEL  HANRAHAN,  ’89,  has  not  lost  any  of  his  old 
time  ardor  in  regard  to  athletics,  being  one  of  the  most 
interested  spectators  at  the  recent  track  meet. 

Mr.  Joseph  McAleenan  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  put  ath- 
letics on  a firm  footing  at  Fordham,  as  was  shown  by  a recent  gift 
of  his  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

Mr.  Stanley  Quinn,  ’08,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  aiding  materially  in  making  that  periodical  shine  brightly 
day  after  day. 

Mr.  Edward  Brogan,  ’09,  is  at  present  engaged  as  legal  ad- 
viser for  a trust  company  of  Albany. 

Mr.  Ernest  Roelkey,  a former  student  and  now  an  expert 
chemist,  was  a recent  visitor.  Mr.  Roelkey  has  received  degrees 
from  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  is  mentioned 
as  the  coming  head  of  the  chemistry  department  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Joseph  Baldwin,  ’09,  has  been  a frequent  visitor  since 
the  beginning  of  Spring  practice  and  donning  his  baseball  “togs” 
has  got  right  into  the  game.  Mr.  Baldwin  will  shortly  receive  his 
degree  of  M.  D. 

Mr.  Walter  Hogan,  ex-’13,  is  at  present  sub-editor  of  the 
White  Plains  Record,  and  is  also  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  John’s  School  of  White  Plains. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Keane,  ’03,  captain  of  one  of  the  famous  Ford- 
ham  ball  teams,  paid  a visit  on  April  15. 

Messrs.  White,  Brady,  Hammer  and  Welstead  were  our 
latest  visitors  from  Dunwoodie. 

We  regret  very  much  to  announce  the  serious  illness  of  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  V.  McKee,  ’ll.  During  his  absence  his  position  is 
being  filled  by  Mr.  Robert  O’Rourke,  ’10. 

Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  appeared  before  Governor 
Dix  at  Albany  on  April  17  in  favor  of  the  Bronx  Borough  bill. 

Some  very  ornate  poems,  as  well  as  a lecture  on  the  literary 
aspect  of  the  bible,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Cormican,  S.  J.,  have  appeared 
recently  in  the  New  York  Freeman’s  Journal,  Father  Cormican  is 
minister  of  Canisius  College,  Buffalo.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  prac- 
tical and  the  poetic  thus  combined. 

Mr.  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  professor  of  literature  in  the 
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College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  been  staging  the  theatrical 
productions  of  our  sister  college  with  acknowledged  success. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Marrin,  ’69,  sustained  a fracture  of  the  leg  on 
descending  the  subway  stairs  in  the  City  Hall  station.  He  was  on 
his  way  home  from  his  law  office  in  Rector  street.  We  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy  and  hope  he  will  soon  recover. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  new  work,  Education:  How  Old  the 
New , has  received  unwonted  commendation  from  the  reviewer  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  The  writer,  after  quoting  several 
striking  features  of  the  work,  concludes  by  saying:  “It  is  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  manifold  charm  of  this  most 
interesting  book.  Unlike  a large  proportion  of  modern  historical 
literature,  it  is  no  mere  piece  of  bookmaking,  but  the  careful,  reflec- 
tive work  of  a widely-read  and  cultured  man,  whose  deep  learning 
and  thorough  understanding  of  his  subject  fully  qualify  him  for  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  tasks.  Some  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  opinions,  we 
imagine,  will  hardly  find  favor  amongst  such  of  his  fellow-country- 
men as  hail  from  New  England,  for  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  the  dubious  or  ill-founded  legend,  even  when  it  sheds  glory 
upon  his  native  land,  fares  very  badly  at  his  hands.  But  those  who 
desire  a lifelike  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  state  of  popular 
education  at  different  periods  of  its  development  cannot  do  better 
than  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  one  of  the  most 
delightful  historical  studies  that  has  appeared  for  some  time.” 

The  annual  Prize  Literary  Essay  for  a purse  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  and  open  to  the  four  college  classes,  was  founded  by  the 
alumni,  and  three  judges  are  appointed  annually  by  the  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  This  year  the  following  were  chosen : 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  professor  at  City  College  and  lec- 
turer at  Mt.  St.  Vincent;  Thomas  A.  Daly  (ex)  ’91,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Catholic  Standard  and  Times;  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94, 
editor  of  the  Albany  Times  Union.  These  gentlemen  were  all  for- 
mer members  of  the  Monthly  staff.  One  of  the  above  judges  in 
rendering  his  decision,  spoke  in  the  following  terms  of  the  essay 
which  he  considered  the  best.  “It  is  a very  creditable  piece  of  work, 
and  better,  I think,  than  the  average  college  student’s  offering.  I 
shall  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  it  is  better  than  what  one 
might  reasonably  expect  from  a college  student.  I wish  to  say  a 
word  of  praise  for  all  of  them.  It  is  several  years  since  I acted  as 
judge  in  one  of  these  competitions,  and  the  superiority  of  these 
essays  over  those  that  I read  before,  is  remarkable.” 
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Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  honored  us  with  a visit  on  April 
21.  On  the  same  day  we  were  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Cayetano  de 
Quesada,  nephew  of  the  Cuban  Ambassador.  He  has  been  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  and  while  in  Rome  had  a very  pleasant  audience 
with  the  Pope.  His  Holiness  allowed  him  to  hear  mass  in  his 
private  chapel,  chatted  in  a most  friendly  manner  with  him;  amongst 
other  things  about  Fordham,  and  showed  him  a white  auto  which 
had  been  presented  to  him,  and  which,  he  remarked,  he  never  used. 
As  tokens  of  affection  he  presented  him  with  his  portrait  and  a 
silver  cross. 

William  J.  Collard,  ’ll,  has  been  at  Los  Angeles  for  some 
time.  Recently  some  Fordham  men,  including  Mr.  Ignatius 
MacManus,  70,  Mr.  Joseph  MacManus,  ’04,  Mr.  Harold 
Conway,  ’09,  Ignatius  MacManus,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Collard,  had  a 
very  enjoyable  reunion  there. 

Just  one  month  more! 


Wm.  A.  Dunn,  ’14. 


Fordhamensia 

IT  will  be  recalled  how,  last  year,  our  happily  remembered  pre- 
decessor gladdened  the  hearts  of  his  readers  by  publishing  in 
this  column  every  month  at  least  one  example  of  that  delightful 
form  of  wit,  known  as  “the  bull.”  The  “bull,”  if  you  remember, 
was  invariably  perpetrated  by  “Dave”  Brooks.  “Dave”  has  fallen 
off  shamefully  this  year,  however,  and  the  following  is  his  first 
contribution  in  this  respect  to  our  column : 

It  was  in  a debate  that  “Dave,”  ever  statistical,  was  giving  some 
facts  and  figures  about  the  Philippines.  “There  are  only  two  cities,” 
he  declared,  “that  are  of  any  importance  in  the  Philippines.  The 
first  is  Manila,  the  second  is  Cavite,  and  the  third  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  islands!” 

After  that,  Dave,  you  deserve  to  be  forgiven! 

A member  of  the  cast  for  the  coming  comedy  was  explaining 
to  an  interested  friend  the  peculiarities  of  his  part.  “In  the  first 
act,”  he  said,  “I  appear  in  evening  dress;  in  the  second  act,  I come 
on  in  Scotch  kilts,  and  in  the  third  act,  I wear  pink  pajamas.” 

The  friend,  after  deep  reflection  on  what  the  member  had  said, 
finally  inquired  if  there  were  any  fourth  act  to  the  play ! 

We  journeyed,  a few  weeks  ago,  to  Astoria,  to  see  “Larry” 
Healy  enact  the  part  of  the  hero  in  “Kathleen  Mavourneen.” 
“Larry,”  after  demonstrating  what  a kind  and  loving  hero  he  is, 
finally,  in  the  last  act,  after  a series  of  unfortunate  adventures, 
lands  in  prison,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  executioner.  At  this 
depressing  juncture,  “Larry,”  in  a fit  of  pessimism,  ejaculated  “Ah! 
I’m  nearly  done!  I’m  nearly  done!”  which  caused  “Mike”  Gal- 
lagher, who  was  also  an  interested  spectator,  to  remark:  “By  the 
swift-footed  Achilles,  he  talks  as  if  some  one  was  roasting  him !” 

Professor  (awaking  Bunk  Lederle  from  a day  dream)  : “Un- 
der what  category  does  your  weariness  come,  Mr.  Lederle?” 

Bunk  (with  his  ever-ready  wit)  : “Under  habit,  I think.” 

Mr.  McNamara  defines  an  electric  battery:  “Two  plates  and 
a can.” 

First  Junior:  “I  see  by  the  papers  that  a certain  street  railway 
has  women  conductors.  That’s  the  limit!” 

2d  Junior:  “Why  is  it  the  limit?” 

1st  Junior:  “Well,  that’s  not  exactly  a woman’s  position.” 

2d  Junior:  “Why  not?  Aren’t  they  the  fare  sex?” 
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We  note  with  a great  deal  of  interest  the  development  of  the 
newly-born  Chinese  Republic.  Pigtails  have  been  abolished  and 
women  have  been  given  the  vote.  It  is  our  humble  opinion  that  the 
first  change  has  an  important  relation  to  the  second  and  here  is 
our  reason:  If  the  pigtail  was  not  abolished  how  could  the  fair 
voters  cast  their  ballots  for  the  candidate  because  “he  had  such 
lovely  hair”  ? 

Professor:  “Lederle,  what  is  industry?” 

Bunk  (hesitatingly)  : “Why,  industry  is  carrying  on — er — 
carrying  on ” 

Professor:  “Well,  if  industry  is  carrying  on,  you  are  indeed 
very  industrious !” 

“Jack”  Keating,  contesting  in  a debate  against  our  lately 
admitted  barrister,  J.  Stanley  Griffin,  Esq.,  made  use,  in  a merry 
jest,  of  the  following  quotation,  at  the  same  time  looking  squarely 
at  his  opponent:  “There  are  barristers  in  the  bog  and  blockheads 
at  the  bar.”  Griff,  however,  knows  his  legal  standing  so  well  that 
he  could  afford  to  laugh  good-naturedly  at  the  remark.  Accept 
our  congratulations,  Griff! 

“Tom”  Kiernan  is  writing  an  instructive  little  essay,  entitled 
“How  to  Get  a Track  Captain’s  Goat.”  “Tom”  gives  demonstra- 
tions every  morning  in  the  gym.  at  10.45. 

A daffydill  maniac  wants  to  know  if  fire  Burns  Barford? 

“Jack”  Kieran,  the  boy  bard  of  Kingsbridge,  attended  a social 
and  surprised  his  hostess  by  his  vocal  ability.  When  he  was 
through  singing,  the  hostess  suggested  that  he  sing  a song  with 

Mr.  B , another  young  man  in  the  company.  Whereat  “Jack” 

remarked  in  his  best  Hebrew  dialect : 

“I  should  du-et ! I should  du-et !” 

We  strolled  up  to  Fordham  during  the  Easter  holidays  and 
were  surprised  to  see  “Billy”  Jones  in  running  attire. 

“Out  for  the  track  team,  Billy?”  we  asked. 

“No;  just  taking  a little  exercise!” 

The  next  day  we  read  that  the  slim  man  would  be  the  fashion 
this  year. 

N.  B. — There  is  no  connection  intended  between  these  two 
facts. 
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Our  fund  of  humor  is  running  low. 

Only  one  more  month  ! 

“We’re  nearly  done!  We’re  nearly  done!” 

And  if  “roasting”  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  we’d  have  been 
done  long  ago ! 

John  C.  Egan,  ’12. 


The  College  World 

INTERESTING  statistics  showing  the  favorite  professions  of 
Princeton  graduates  were  recently  compiled.  Figures  were 
taken  from  the  records  of  fifteen  of  the  twenty-six  classes 
which  have  been  graduated  in  the  period  between  1884  and  1909. 
Out  of  3,705  students,  1,519  have  entered  business;  674  have  chosen 
law;  380,  engineering;  288,  medicine;  281,  the  ministry;  260,  teach- 
ing; 120,  Government  service;  97,  journalism,  and  86,  farming. 
Of  the  alumni  engaged  in  business,  banking  claims  about  one  third. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  men  entering  law  and  the 
ministry  has  steadily  decreased,  while  the  number  of  those  choosing 
business  and  engineering  has  increased.  The  number  selecting 
medicine  as  a profession  shows  little  variation. 

Of  the  10,922  athletes  who  have  graduated  from  Yale  since 
1855,  comparatively  few  have  died  of  heart  trouble.  This  fact 
seems  to  explode  the  old  theory  of  athletics  proving  injurious  to  the 
heart. 

Professor  Johnson,  instructor  in  public  speaking  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  has  given  out  a list  of  words  most  commonly 
mispronounced  by  college  students.  Among  the  samples  we  find — 
alternately,  consummate,  disputant,  harass,  jocund,  indicatory, 
apropos,  lyceum,  impious  and  museum.  How  do  you  pronounce 
them  ? 

After  serving  sixteen  years  as  president  of  Adelphi  College,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Levermore  has  resigned.  He  will  devote  his  time  to  the 
“Brooklyn  University”  movement. 

“Dorms,”  a weekly  publication  devoted  to  Columbia  dormitory 
interests,  is  said  to  be  the  only  university  dormitory  newspaper  in 
the  world. 
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Georgetown  University  unveils  a bronze  statue  of  her  founder, 
Archbishop  'Carroll,  on  May  4th. 

New  and  powerful  wireless  telegraph  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Union  University  and  Ford- 
ham  University. 

The  inauguration  of  President  John  Grier  Hibben,  of  Prince- 
ton, will  take  place  on  May  11th. — During  the  last  week  of  this 
month,  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Noble  will  be  inaugurated  president  of  Dick- 
inson.— Dr.  Henry  L.  Smith,  head  of  Davidson  College  for  the  past 
ten  years,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity.— Dr.  Yager,  who  has  been  president  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, Kentucky,  for  the  past  thirty-five  years,  recently  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  trustees.  At  their  request,  he  will  remain  in  office 
fori  another  year. — President  Aley  has  decided  to  remain  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  and  has  declined  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. — Dr.  Arthur  Breslich  has  been  inaugurated 
president  of  German- Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio. 

The  new  athletic  field  of  Manhattan  College  will  be  laid  out  by 
students  of  the  engineering  department. 

A unique  panoramic  photograph,  six  feet  long,  was  recently 
taken  at  Ohio  State  University.  The  entire  campus  and  a group 
of  three  thousand  students  appear  in  the  picture. 

Seventy-five  different  languages  are  spoken  by  the  students  of 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  The  students  are  giving  valuable  aid 
to  the  Government  Ethnological  Bureau,  which  is  investigating 
Indian  languages  and  customs. 

Founder’s  Day  was  observed  at  the  University  of  Virginia  on 
April  13th. 

Building  plans  call  for  a “science  quadrangle”  at  Oberlin.  Four 
buildings  will  be  erected  at  the  four  corners  of  a small  campus,  and 
will  accomodate  the  department  of  geology,  physics,  biology  and 
zoology. 

A.  E.  Thomas,  the  playwright,  two  of  whose  plays  are  now 
proving  very  successful  in  New  York,  is  a Brown  graduate,  class 
of  ’94. 

It  is  reported  that  Rutgers  College  may  consider  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a co-educational  system. 
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Ground  will  soon  be  broken  for  the  new  Connecticut  College 
for  Women.  The  site  is  near  New  London,  and  overlooks  the 
Thames,  where  the  annual  Yale-Harvard  boat  race  takes  place. 

It  is  reported  that  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
has  received  the  skeleton  of  a three-toed  horse,  which  was  found 
in  Oregon. 

In  the  hope  of  establishing  a larger  Hamilton,  the  college  author- 
ities may  modify  the  entrance  requirements,  which  are  now  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  for  public  high  school  graduation. 

Dartmouth  has  been  presented  with  a French  clock  which 
was  originally  the  property  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Brown  University,  after  a very  successful  season  on  the  court, 
has  abolished  basketball.  On  account  of  limited  space  for  specta- 
tors, the  receipts  from  home  games  were  small,  and  as  many  of  the 
New  England  colleges  have  dropped  the  sport,  the  Brunonians  were 
forced  to  take  long  and  expensive  trips  in  order  to  secure  good 
games. 

Smith  College  is  to  have  a new  dean,  Miss  Ada  L.  Comstock, 
formerly  dean  of  women  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

A sum  of  $600,000,  with  an  annual  grant  of  $50,000,  has  been 
voted  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a school 
of  technology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  return,  the  university 
will  furnish  free  tuition  to  129  students  from  Maryland  each  year. 

Debating. — Practice  debates  are  said  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  fine  showing  made  by  Cornell  against  Columbia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Ithacans  lost  both  practice  contests,  one  being  held 

with  Union,  the  other  with  Hamilton. The  triangular  debate 

between  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  freshmen  will  take  place  on 

May  10th. May  6th  is  the  day  set  for  the  Colgate-Bates- 

Rochester  debate. The  Southern  Oratorical  contest  takes  place 

at  the  University  of  Alabama  this  month.  Vanderbilt  University 
won  last  year. The  University  of  South  Carolina  defeated  Trin- 

ity College,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  on  the  question  of  a Federal  incor- 
poration law. For  the  fourth  time  Dickinson  defeated  Swarth- 

more  in  the  annual  oratorical  contest. Xavier  debaters  defeated 

Holy  Cross;  Fordham  Sophs  lost  to  Holy  Cross  Sophs. Beloit 

again  won  honors  in  the  State  oratorical  contest.  Among  the  im- 
portant debates  last  month  were  Clark  vs.  Boston,  Hopkins  vs.  C.  C. 
N.  N.,  George  Washington  vs.  Washington  and  Lee,  and  Bucknell 
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vs.  Gettysburg. Clark  will  meet  Bates  and  Colby  this  month. 

May  3d  is  the  date  of  the  annual  contest  of  the  Northern  Ora- 
torical League,  which  is  composed  of  Michigan,  Oberlin,  North- 
western, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

At  the  request  of  the  Cornell  Era,  an  editorial  on  the  college 
man  in  newspaper  work  was  recently  published  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  The  article  explains  that  a college  course  is  good 
preparation  for  journalism,  if  the  student  does  his  work  well.  It 
states,  also,  that  in  newspaper  work  a man  must  begin  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  field  have  not  been  college  men.  While  the  article 
gives  a clear  exposition  of  the  requirements  for  a successful  journal- 
ist, it  contains  a number  of  exceedingly  broad  statements  which  ad- 
mit of  serious  consideration.  Notable  among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing: “There  could  be  no  greater  work  than  talking  every  day  to 
millions,  or  even  tens  of  millions,  of  people.”  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  the  editor  is  a great  educator.  Yet  a little  later  on  we 
find,  “the  reader  wants  to  know  not  what  the  writer  thinks,  but 
what  the  reader  thinks.”  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  honest 
expression  of  conviction  where  the  editor  complaisantly  adopts  the 
views  which,  he  judges,  his  readers  will  take.  In  another  section  of 
the  article  we  find,  “The  man  who  is  read  by  a million  or  more  of 
his  fellows  can  at  least  decide  on  what  subject  the  million  shall 
think.”  The  young  doctor,  for  the  first  time  amputating  a limb, 
says  the  editorial,  suffers  torments.  If  he  amputates  a limb  ten 
years  later  and  feels  no  emotion,  “he  is  a better  doctor  than  in  the 
days  when  he  felt  emotion.”  If  emotion  means  nervousness,  he  is 
a better  physician.  But  if  lack  of  emotion  means  lack  of  thought 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  operation,  of  what  one  stroke  too  much 
may  mean,  he  is  not  a better  doctor.  While  the  doctor  gains  effici- 
ency as  he  loses  emotion,  says  the  article,  the  newspaper  man  loses 
efficiency  as  he  loses  emotion.  “The  longer  the  ordinary  man  sees, 
the  less  he  feels.”  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  longer  a news- 
paper man  sees  certain  events  taking  place,  the  greater  knowledge 
and  broader  view  of  these  events  he  ought  to  have. 

Harvard  now  has  a photographic  map  of  the  entire  sky,  measur- 
ing about  440  by  550  feet,  and  containing  1,500,000  stars.  It  was 
prepared,  of  course,  in  sections. 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  Charter  Day  was  celebrated  at 
the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople  last  month. 

Dramatics: — The  University  of  South  Carolina  is  to  have  a 
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$100,000  auditorium  with  a seating  capacity  of  1,500  persons. 

“Purple  and  Fine  Linen”  is  the  title  of  the  Smith  College  prize 
play. Recent  offerings  include : “The  Rogues’  Comedy,”  Cor- 

nell; “Arms  and  the  Man,”  Virginia;  “You  Never  Can  Tell,”  Wes* 
leyan;  “Winter’s  Tale,”  Barnard;  “Brixton  Burglary,”  Colgate; 
“Wedding  March,”  C.  C.  N.  Y. ; The  Maneuvers  of  Mary  Jane,” 
Ohio  State;  “Below  Zero,”  Hasty  Pudding  Club  of  Harvard;  “Miss 
Helen  of  Troy,”  U.  of  Pa.;  “The  Girl  and  the  Voice,”  an  opera, 
Leland  Stanford;  “Main  Street,”  Triangle  Club  of  Princeton; 
“Twelfth  Night,”  Amherst ; “Ralph  Roister  Doister,”  Harvard  frats.; 
“Bachelor  Hall,”  Fordham;  “Duke  of  Killicrankie,”  Williams;  “The 
Private  Secretary,”  Dickinson;  “Mice  and  Men,”  Wells  College; 
“Midsummernight’s  Dream,”  Adelphi;  and  Marlowe’s  “Jew  of 
Malta,”  English  Assoc,  of  Princeton. The  following  presenta- 

tions will  be  given  in  the  near  future : Outdoor  performances  of 
“The  Tempest”  at  Goucher  and  at  Dickinson;  “The  Rose  and  the 
Ring,”  Jackson  College;  “The  Pursuit  of  Portia,”  Chicago;  “She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,”  Rutgers.” 

The  Springhillian,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  an 
article  entitled  “Reformation  or  Deformation — Which?”  deplores 
the  fact  the  new  football  rules  will  eliminate  a great  deal  of  the 
scientific  “open  play,”  and  will  make  the  game,  more  or  less,  a con- 
test of  brute  strength. 

The  trustees  are  now  considering  the  project  of  a new  $200,000 
gymnasium  for  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

In  his  will,  recently  probated,  Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk,  the  publisher, 
leaves  a large  sum  of  money  to  his  alma  mater,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Harvard  is  to  build  a new  high-tension  electrical  laboratory 
which  will  contain  a huge  transformer,  capable  of  giving  1,000,000 
volts,  alternating  current. 

University  of  Nebraska  has  1785  women  students,  the  largest 
number  of  any  institution  in  the  West  or  Middle  West.  Kansas 
has  846;  Illinois,  823;  Missouri,  856. 

Pennsylvania  unveiled  a bronze  medallion  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Crawford  W.  Long,  ’39,  who  was  the  first  physician  to  use  ether 
as  an  anaesthetic.  (Mar.  30,  1842.) 


E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


Athletics 

TRACK. 

Relay  Team’s  Great  Showing  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Champion- 
ships.— Captain  Walsh  and  his  crack  quartet  again  demonstrated 
that  they  are  one  of  the  fleetest  teams  ever  claimed  by  Fordham, 
when  they  captured  two  trophies  and  eight  individual  prizes  by  de- 
feating Swarthmore;  and  also  capturing  the  2,400-yard  relay.  The 
Fordham-Swarthmore  relay  match  was  one  of  the  choice  events  of 
the  meet.  The  Swarthmore  team  entered  the  race  full  of  confidence 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Garnet  runners  were  fresh  from  a victory 
over  the  fleet  Indian  relay  team  of  Carlisle.  The  race  started  with 
Sullivan  on  the  mark  against  Gillam,  the  fast  Swarthmore  cap- 
tain, who  immediately  took  the  lead  by  a small  margin.  The  first 
quarter  proved  very  fast  and  both  runners  finished  about  even. 
O’Donoghue  took  up  the  next  stretch  for  Fordham  and  ran  in 
clever  fashion,  holding  his  speedy  opponent  on  even  terms.  Dolan, 
starting  third  for  the  Maroon,  ran  a beautiful  race.  Taking  a small 
lead,  he  immediately  drew  away  from  his  opponent  and  by  clever 
running  handed  Captain  Walsh  in  the  anchor  position  a fifteen- 
yard  lead.  The  Captain  started  out  at  a fast  clip  and  although  he 
was  not  pressed  hard,  succeeded  in  gaining  ten  yards  on  his  rival, 
and  carried  the  Maroon  over  the  tape  twenty-five  yards  in  advance 
of  the  Garnet,  being  vociferously  applauded  by  the  spectators. 

Relay  Team  Captures  Special  2,400- Yard  Event. — The  real 
event  of  the  meet  proved  to  be  the  2,400-yard  relay  championship 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  A.  A.  U.,  in  which  the  fastest  teams 
throughout  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  competed.  Fortune 
did  not  favor  the  Maroon  at  first,  as  Captain  Walsh  drew  the  last 
position,  and  the  team  ran  under  a slight  disadvantage.  This  did 
not  hamper  the  Fordham  runners  any,  however,  as  Sullivan  was 
off  at  the  pistol  and  placed  the  Maroon  in  third  position,  which  he 
held  until  the  last  lap  when  he  quickly  drew  away  from  his  oppo- 
nents and  led  the  field  by  ten  yards.  O’Donoghue  then  took  up  the 
race  and  proved  his  superiority  over  his  fleet  opponent  by  adding 
several  yards  more  to  the  Maroon  lead,  which  he  handed  to  Tom 
Dolan.  The  Maroon  runner  was  pitted  against  one  of  the  fastest 
of  opponents,  but  this  had  no  effect  upon  Tom,  who  increased  the 
lead  and  handed  Captain  Walsh  a twenty-yard  handicap,  Walsh, 
without  exerting  himself  to  any  great  extent,  increased  the  lead  and 
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finished  thirty  yards  ahead  of  the  field,  carrying  the  Maroon  to  a 
glorious  victory  for  the  second  time  during  the  meet. 

Trenton  Times  Trophy. — As  a result  of  this  victory  the  team 
secured  the  much  coveted  Trenton  Times  Trophy.  To  become  per- 
manent possessor  of  this  prize  it  is  necessary  to  win  it  three  times. 
At  present  Fordham,  the  New  York  A.  C.  and  the  Irish- American 
A.  C.  each  have  a claim  on  it,  but  the  Maroon  will  retain  the  prize 
until  Fordham  is  beaten  in  the  same  meet.  The  trophy  will  be 
placed  in  the  trophy-corner  of  the  Reading  Room,  where  it  may  be 
viewed  during  the  scholastic  year. 

Sullivan  Secures  First  Place  in  the  300 -Yard  Race  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Meet. — John  J.  Sullivan  secured  first  place  from  a big 
field  in  the  300-yard  race  and  added  another  honor  to  the  Maroon’s 
already  large  number  of  victories  for  the  season.  Starting  in  a fast 
field  from  the  eleven-yard  mark  Sullivan  won  his  heat.  In  the  final 
heat  he  started  among  the  fastest  of  Manhattan’s  runners  and  after 
a heady  race  and  a whirlwind  finish  he  secured  the  initial  place  in 
the  clever  time  of  32  4-5  seconds.  Sullivan’s  running  on  the  Ma- 
roon Relay  has  been  of  a high  standard  and  this  individual  victory 
clearly  shows  that  he  is  also  a good  man  for  less  than  a quarter-mile 
stretch. 

Pennsylvania  Meet. — Fordham’s  Flying  Four  will  compete 
against  the  following  relay  teams  in  the  coming  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Meet  at  Philadelphia : Rutgers  College,  Flaverford  College, 
Ohio-Wesleyan  University,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
University  of  Maryland  and  New  York  Law  School.  Last  year 
Captain  Walsh  was  successful  in  placing  his  team  in  first  position 
in  this  race  and  bringing  the  Maroon  across  the  tape  before  the  fol- 
lowing competing  colleges : Geneva  College,  Haverford  College, 
University  of  Pittsburg,  New  York  University  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

At  the  Naval  Militia  Athletic  Meet  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
Relay  Team  defeated  the  Wesleyan  quartet,  composed  of  Halvorson, 
Sutton,  Ross  and  Harris,  in  the  mile  relay.  Sullivan,  starting  for 
Fordham,  secured  a five-yard  lead  by  a sprint  on  the  final  lap,  and 
Elliffe’s  heady  running  added  ten  yards  more  to  the  Maroon  lead. 
Dolan  then  took  up  the  race  and  as  usual  Tom  added  a substantial 
lead  to  the  margin,  so  that  Captain  Walsh,  without  special  exertion, 
crossed  the  tape  30  yards  ahead  of  his  Wesleyan  rival. 


BASEBALL 

City  College. — Fordham  opened  up  the  baseball  season  with  the 
annual  game  on  the  Maroon  field  with  C.  C.  N.  Y.  and  won  its  usual 
victory  by  a 14  to  5 score.  The  game  was  remarkable  for  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Maroon  pitchers  and  was  replete  with  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  snappy  baseball.  The  Fordham  moundsmen  handed 
twenty  of  the  visitors  three  strikes  apiece  and  this,  combined  with 
the  heavy  hitting  of  Captain  Sharkey  and  Tom  Kehoe,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  big  score.  Rost  of  the  City  nine  did  star  playing. 

Score  by  innings : — 


Fordham  1 0 0 10  3 0 0 0 x — 14 

C.  C.  N.  Y 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 2 0—5 


Stevens  Institute. — Stevens  nine  were  the  victims  for  the  second 
game  of  the  season.  Usually  the  nine  from  Hoboken  afford  the 
Maroon  an  opportunity  to  try  out  several  of  the  second  string  men, 
but  this  year,  excepting  the  second  inning,  they  played  an  entirely 
different  article  of  ball.  Kehoe  was  on  the  mound  for  the  first  five 
innings,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Walsh,  who  allowed  but  two  hits 
and  no  runs.  Ricker,  besides  pitching  good  ball,  gathered  two  hits 
and  brought  in  a brace  of  runs.  The  Maroon  hits  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed, Lee  securing  two. 

Score  by  innings : — 


Fordham  1 4 0 0 1 0 1 0 x — 7 

Stevens  1 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 — 3 


Mt.  St.  Joseph’s. — In  a game  marked  by  many  brilliant  plays 
Fordham  fell  a victim  to  the  strong  St.  Joseph  nine  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  Morrisette,  the  St.  Joseph’s  spit-ball  artist,  proved  an  enigma 
to  the  Maroon  batsmen,  twelve  Fordham  men  being  retired  by  the 
strikeout  route.  The  drives  of  the  six  Maroon  batters,  who  con- 
nected with  his  delivery,  were  well  scattered,  and  sharp  fielding  by 
the  Southerners  killed  several  likely  chances  to  score.  Kehoe 
pitched  and  held  the  Southerners  to  eight  hits  which  netted  them  half 
as  many  runs.  Although  a strong  wind  made  it  difficult  to  field  fly 
balls,  only  one  error  was  credited  to  the  home  fielders. 

Score  by  innings  : — 


Fordham  1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 — 2 

Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  0 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 x — 4 


Georgetown. — Although  outbatted,  the  Maroon  team  plucked 
a victory  from  the  diamond  of  the  Georgetown  nine  which  alone 
made  the  Southern  trip  worth  while.  Considering  the  fact  that 
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Georgetown  has  defeated  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  victory  is  indeed 
an  important  one.  Walsh  was  on  the  mound  for  Fordham  and  al- 
though he  allowed  ten  hits,  he  kept  them  well  scattered  4nd  displayed 
the  needed  headwork  at  the  critical  moments.  O’Connor  was  in 
the  box  for  the  Southerners  during  the  first  three  innings  in  which 
the  Maroon  players  carried  the  Blue  and  Gray  off  their  feet,  mak- 
ing a half  dozen  well-earned  runs.  Dave  White  began  the  fourth 
inning  and  from  then  on  the  Maroon  had  to  fight  hard  to  get  any- 
where near  the  plate,  which  they  did.  Captain  Sharkey  and 
Beckett  each  secured  a pair  of  hits  and  the  team  as  a whole  put  up 
an  exhibition  of  ball  that  Fordham  may  well  be  proud  of. 

Score  by  innings  : — 


Georgetown  0 0 1 0 2 0 2 0 2 — 7 

Fordham  3 0 3 0 0 0 1 0 1 — 8 


Navy. — Fordham  lost  the  final  game  on  the  trip,  falling  a vic- 
tim to  the  fast  Naval  Academy  nine.  After  the  first  inning  the 
Maroon  team  seemed  to  have  either  a fatal  attack  of  stage  fright  or 
were  in  very  poor  condition.  The  “Middies”  made  ten  hits  and  a 
single  error,  while  the  Maroon  made  a single  hit  and  ten  errors. 
Neither  Walsh,  Kehoe,  or  Williams  could  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Mariners,  while  Lee  secured  the  only  hit  for  Ford- 
ham. 

Score  by  innings  : — 


Navy  0 4 2 3 1 0 1 2 x — 13 

Fordham  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 


Princeton. — Fordham  journeyed  to  the  lair  of  the  Tiger  and  re- 
ceived one  of  the  worst  defeats  the  Princeton  nine  has  ever  admin- 
istered her.  The  Tigers  put  the  game  on  the  shelf  in  the  first  ses- 
sion when  four  singles,  a triple  and  two  passes  by  Walsh  netted 
seven  tallies.  Walsh  was  not  in  condition  and  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  offer  himself  as  a sacrifice.  Kehoe  took  up  the  mound- 
work  in  the  second  inning,  and  did  not  allow  a run  after  the  fourth 
inning,  steadying  down  in  fine  style.  Although  the  Maroon  batters 
slammed  out  eight  hits  yet  they  were  only  able  to  secure  a pair  of 
runs,  as  Princeton  put  up  one  of  the  fastest  hitting  and  fielding 
games  ever  seen  on  the  Nassau  grounds.  Brady  and  Flanigan  did 
the  bulk  of  the  hitting  for  Fordham,  the  former  securing  three  fine 
drives  while  Jack  obtained  two  and  scored  both  runs. 

Score  by  innings  : — 


Princeton  7 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 x — 12 

Fordham  0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 — 2 


In  Memoriam 

NEWMAN  J.  FEE. 

ON  April  18th,  Newman  J.  Fee  of  the  class  of  Third  Year 
High  School  died  after  a brief  illness  of  two  weeks.  Newman 
was  a student  at  Fordham  for  nearly  three  years,  and  during 
that  time  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  teachers  and  school- 
mates. His  quiet,  retiring  ways  did  not  conceal  from  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  the  true  manly  character,  the  tender  Catholic 
piety,  the  heroic  soul. 

In  the  spring  time  of  life,  with  all  the  attractions  of  youth,  of 
parents  and  home,  of  friends  and  comrades,  God  called  him,  and 
gladly  he  answered  the  call.  Without  murmur  or  complaint,  he 
bore  his  painful  sufferings ; ever  thoughtful  to  console  the  dear 
ones  he  was  leaving  behind ; mindful  even  of  his  companions  at 
Fordham,  to  whom  he  sent  an  affectionate  adieu ; with  the  strength 
which  only  God  and  God’s  Sacraments  can  give,  he  clasped  his  cru- 
cifix and  with  the  name  of  Jesus  on  his  lips,  he  went  to  his  eternal 
reward. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Sunday.  April  21st,  from  The  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  Yonkers.  The  class  of  1913  attended 
in  a body.  Rev.  John  Kelehan,  the  pastor,  read  the  burial  service, 
assisted  by  C.  J.  Deane,  S.  J.,  Newman’s  former  teacher,  and  A.  H. 
Raines,  S.  J.  Rev.  H.  Judge,  S.  J.,  at  the  close  of  the  services  spoke 
feelingly  of  Newman’s  edifying  life  and  happy  death,  and  the  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  them. 

H.  T.  McGarry,  Prep.  T3. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  his  class : 
“Whereas,  Our  Omnipotent  Father  in  Heaven,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  has  called  from  us  our  dear  classmate, 
Newman  J.  Fee;  and 

“Whereas,  We,  his  classmates,  realize  that,  as  a devoted  son  of 
Fordham,  he  by  the  example  of  his  life  among  us  has  drawn  us  and 
every  one  who  knew  him  close  to  that  eternal  life,  which  we  firmly 
believe  that  he  himself  now  enjoys;  and, 

“IFhereas,  We  are  conscious  how  light  is  our  great  sorrow  in 
comparison  with  that  of  those  who  called  him  son  and  brother ; be 
it,  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  class  of  1913  of  Fordham  High  School 
humbly  offer  to  his  bereaved  family  their  most  sincere  and  truly 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  that  their  prayers  and 
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thirty  Holy  Communions  be  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
their  most  beloved  and  dearly  cherished  classmate,  Newman  J.  Fee; 
be  it  also, 

“Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
his  bereaved  family. 

R.  Clinton  Robin,  Pres., 

(Signed)  Harry  T.  McGarry, 

Paul  J.  Shea, 

John  F.  Murray,  Jr., 

Class  Committee. 


Prep.  Notes 

ON  Wednesday,  April  3,  the  Prep,  ball  team  auspiciously 
opened  their  1912  season  by  downing  Yonkers  High  to  the 
tune  of  7-4.  Despite  the  cold  weather,  both  teams  dis- 
played mid-season  form  and  a snappy  article  of  the  national  pastime 
was  the  result.  The  visitors  made  a flying  get-away,  tallying  three 
runs  in  the  third,  but  the  Maroon  lads  retaliated  in  the  following 
round  with  double  their  opponent’s  number,  scoring  six  times.  In 
the  eighth  the  visitors  grew  dangerous  again  and  Hogan  was  called 
to  the  mound  from  centre  field.  Pat  went  in  cold,  but  he  certainly 
came  to  the  rescue,  striking  out  the  first  three  men  that  faced  him, 
thereby  retiring  the  side. 


R.  H.  E. 

Yonkers  0 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 0 — 4 4 4 

Fordham  0 0 0 6 0 0 1 0 x — 7 6 4 


Batteries — Yonkers,  Doty,  Wolfe  and  Mahoney;  Fordham, 
Polchinski,  Fogarty,  Hogan  and  Hays  and  Walsh. 

Earned  runs,  Yonkers  1,  Fordham  5;  two-base  hits,  Polchinski; 
struck  out,  by  Doty  3,  Wolfe  7,  Polchinski  9,  Hogan  6;  left  on 
bases,  Yonkers  7,  Prep.  8;  umpire,  Jim  Fitzgerald. 

The  following  Saturday  the  Prep,  journeyed  to  Harrison, 
N.  Y.,  where  an  easy  victory  was  secured  over  the  Aranac  A.  C. 
The  Maroon  nine  ran  wild  on  the  bases,  practically  hitting  the  ball 
at  will  and  piling  up  the  huge  total  of  24  runs  to  their  opponents,  3. 
The  hitting  of  Capt.  Ryan,  Viviano  and  Hays  were  the  features 
of  an  otherwise  listless  contest.  The  score: 


R.  H.  E. 

Fordham  1 2 4 6 1 1 2 7—24  19  4 

Aranac  A.  C 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 0—  3 5 8 


Prep.  Notes 
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Batteries — Polchinski,  Fogarty,  Hogan  and  Hays,  Walsh; 
F.  O’Keefe,  Walker  and  D.  O’Keefe. 

Earned  runs,  Prep.  14,  Aranac  1;  home  runs,  Viviano  (2);; 
three-base  hits,  Ryan  (2),  Cass;  two-base  hits,  Hays  (3),  Vivi- 
ano, Hogan,  Fogarty,  Polchinski,  Donnelly;  struck  out,  by 
Polchinski  10,  Fogarty  3,  O’Keefe  1,  Walker  6;  umpire,  Mr, 
Sheriff. 

The  third  successive  victory  was  earned  Wednesday,  April  10, 
when  White  Plains  were  defeated  by  the  score  of  12-2.  The 
Westchester  lads  held  the  locals  to  a tie  until  the  fourth,  when 
they  completely  blew  up,  and  nine  Maroon  players  crossed  the 
plate.  The  Prep,  added  another  tally  in  the  seventh,  which  ended 
the  scoring  for  the  contest.  Although  minus  the  services  of 
Flanigan,  the  Prep,  played  snappy  ball  and  hit  when  hits  meant 
runs.  The  score : 

R.  H.  E. 

White  Plains 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0—2  2 4 

Prep 2 0 0 9 0 0 1 0 x— 12  11  5 

Batteries,  Williams  and  Klein  ; Hogan,  Fogarty  and  Hays, 
Walsh. 

Earned  runs,  White  Plains  0,  Prep.  4;  two-base  hits,  Viviano 
(2),  Mitchell;  left  on  bases,  White  Plains  4,  Prep.  9;  umpire, 
Fitzgerald. 

The  Prep,  have  a mighty  long  schedule,  but  both  Coach 
Scanlon  and  Captain  Ryan  are  more  than  confident  that  the  local 
team  will  go  through  without  a defeat.  With  an  air-tight  infield 
and  a star  outer-works,  the  team  is  well  fortified  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  first  big  game  of  the  season  takes  place  Wednesday, 
April  17,  when  “Bull”  McCaffray  will  lead  his  Erasmus  team 
against  the  local  nine,  but  little  fear  is  entertained  for  the  result. 
The  Concordia  game  was  cancelled  on  account  of  rain. 

R.  Clinton  Robin  was  unanimously  elected  captain  for  next 
year’s  track  team.  “Rob”  is  well  liked  by  all  who  know  him,  and 
everyone  feels  confident  that  he  will  lead  a team  every  bit  as  suc- 
cessful as  this  year’s  all-star  aggregation. 


Edwin  G.  Cass. 


Honor  Men  for  March 


High  School 


Three  Testimonials. 

Paul  E.  Gray,  Fourth  Year  A. 

Walter  A.  Hynes,  Fourth  Year  A. 
Raymond  D.  O’Connell,  Fourth  Year  B. 
Nicholas  E.  Bates,  Third  Year  A. 

George  A.  Dunne,  Third  Year  A. 

Francis  A.  Shea,  Third  Year  A. 

Peter  J.  Torpy,  Third  Year  A. 

Lawrence  A.  Walsh,  Third  Year  A. 
Brendan  J.  Murphy,  Third  Year  B. 
Francis  A.  Reiger,  Third  Year  B. 

Harry  A.  Sullivan,  Third  Year  B. 
Anthony  M.  Zamprelli,  Third  Year  B. 

W.  Sherman  Crawford,  Second  Year  A. 
Nicholas  J.  Duva,  Second  Year  B. 
Howard  J.  Yockel,  Second  Year  B. 

Two  Testimonials. 


James  J,  Baxter,  4A. 

Borgia  E.  Butler,  4B. 
Michael  J.  Hall,  4B. 

James  A.  Dwyer,  3A. 
Walter  B.  Lloyd,  3A. 

Joseph  T.  Rice,  3A. 

James  J.  McQuire,  3B. 

John  F.  Murray,  3B. 

John  J.  Kehoe,  2A. 

Elliot  H.  Binzen,  2B. 
Edward  V.  Loughlin,  2B. 
William  A.  Scanlon,  2B. 
Adrian  F.  Shannon,  2B. 
Charles  J.  Curry,  Sub-Second. 


Vincent  J.  Petrillo,  Sub-Second. 
Joseph  A.  O’Connell,  1A. 
George  A.  Gallagher,  1A. 
Joseph  P.  Baxter,  IB. 

Joseph  F.  Marique,  IB. 

Corley  Hays,  1C. 

Vincent  Slattery,  1C. 

Julius  Carucci,  1C. 

James  P.  Pryor,  ID. 

Ferdinand  A.  Chamorro,  ID. 
Ed.  Eustace,  Sub-First. 

Romeo  Galione,  Sub-First. 
Edmund  Hennelly,  Sub-First. 


Medical  Notes 


A THING  much  regretted  is  the  recent  resignation  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Mosher  as  president  of  the  Junior  class.  Mr. 
Abram  Siskind  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

If  personal  likes  and  dislikes  were  cast  aside  there  might  be 
more  harmony  among  the  Juniors. 

The  regular  fraternity  meetings  of  the  Chi  Zeta  Chi  (James  J. 
Walsh  Chapter)  are  held  at  the  Brownson  Catholic  Club. 

James  Fitzgerald  has  been  appointed  resident  at  the  Ford- 
ham  University  Woman’s  Hospital. 

After  the  recent  term  exam,  held  by  Professor  Reilly,  several 
of  the  gentlemen  found  themselves  in  hot  water.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  quote  any  names  in  this  column,  but  perhaps  “Larry”  will 
tell  us  what  the  temperature  was. 

At  last  the  Medical  School  has  come  to  its  own.  Three  of  its 
men  were  appointed  to  the  ’Varsity  team.  They  are  Bill  Walsh, 
Bill  Brady  and  Jack  Lee.  It  is  also  expected  that  Ed  Sullivan, 
of  the  Sophomore  year  will  be  given  a place. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  ’Varsity,  the  Medical  School  has  a 
team  to  represent  it  in  the  national  game.  Professor  Nicholl  and 
James  Magner  are  the  mainstay  of  the  team.  With  a battery  like 
this  the  ’Varsity  had  better  sit  up  and  take  notice.  ' 

Dean  Walsh  will  shortly  make  a lecture  tour  in  the  West. 
He  will  visit  some  of  the  largest  universities  and  deliver  talks  on 
literary  and  biological  subjects. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society,  Professor 
Wachsmann  delivered  a lecture  to  the  members  of  the  society. 

Charles  Francis  Kiernan. 
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The  millenium  is  now  within  reach.  The  Medical  student  will 
at  last  come  into  his  own.  Maligned  by  his  professors,  chided  by 
his  fellow  students,  his  greatness  has  been  distorted  until  it  has 
almost  thinned  off  into  nothingness; — but  these  things  are  to  be 
no  more.  Physiology  may  be  placed  on  a higher  pedestal  than 
anatomy,  or  vice  versa,  but  towering  above  them  all  stands  the 
great  course  in  Immunity.  For  here  have  we  at  least  realized  our 
fondest  hopes.  Does  not  its  very  possibilities  cast  you  into  a con- 
vulsive seizure?  If  you  are  lacking  in  a certain  subject,  of  course 
it  is  due  to  an  Anaphylaxis  towards  that  subject!  Do  you  wonder 
why  chemistry  has  become  more  of  a mystery  to  you  the  harder 
you  “plugged”  it?  Why,  you  simpleton,  you  have  been  deliberately 
increasing  your  Chemical  Anaphylaxis ! It’s  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C. 
Of  course,  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a condition  suggests  its 
remedy.  To  cease  studying  that  subject  is  to  decrease  the  Ana- 
phylaxis. Could  anything  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  student 
mind  ? Hurrah  ! The  millenium  is  here ! Hurrah  ! 

A.  Siskind. 


Law  School  Notes 

Next  year  there  will  be  many  changes  in  the  faculty  and  con- 
duct of  the  school.  To  the  regular  afternoon  course  now  offered, 
a night  course  will  be  added.  This  innovation  has  been  made  by  the 
President  and  Faculty  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  demand 
therefor. 

Two  graduate  members  will  be  added  to  the  faculty.  These 
and  other  changes  will  be  announced  in  detail  later. 

Prof.  Gifford,  pro-dean  of  the  school,  has  accepted  the  chair  of 
Testamentary ^a-vv  in  Yale  Law  School.  He  will,  however,  at  the 
same  time  lec'fep’e  on  evidence  to  the  second  year  class  of  Fordham. 

Prof.  Keener  will  lecture  on  “trusts”  to  the  third  year  class. 

On  Tuesday,  April  16,  the  third  year  men  “underwent”  the  bar 
examination.  How  many  “went  under”  we  cannot  predict;  we  hope, 
however,  that  the  young  men  all  succeeded. 

William  J.  Kearney. 


Exchanges 

THE  majority  of  our  exchanges  vary  with  the  passing  months; 
they  have  good  issues,  and  poor  ones.  A few  there  are, 
though,  that  begin  the  year  with  a high  standard  and  main- 
tain it  from  month  to  month,  with  little  or  no  deviation  from  the 
too  little  trodden  path  of  literary  rectitude.  To  this  latter  class  be- 
longs the  Holy  Cross  Purple.  The  February  issue — the  Purple  is 
usually  a little  late  in  arriving — shows  a preponderance  of  essays 
over  short  stories,  something  that  one  seldom  meets  with  in  college 
publications  of  the  present  day,  where  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  towards  fiction — a tendency,  however,  which  has  its 
good  points,  and  which  should  not  be  so  thoroughly  condemned  as 
one  or  two  of  our  fellow  ex-men  would  have  it. 

“The  Last  Confession  of  Robert  Warren,”  the  one  story,  is,  as 
the  name  indicates,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  confession  of  one  Robert 
Warren,  as  written  in  his  note-book  shortly  before  he  died  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  a type  of  story  that  is  not  easy  to  make  interesting, 
and  the  fact  that  the  author  succeeds  in  holding  the  reader’s  inter- 
est is  no  small  praise.  The  English,  too,  is  smooth,  and  the  weird 
effect  very  well  done.  “The  Prematurity  of  Collegians”  is  an  amus- 
ing article,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  flow  of  language.  It  puzzles 
one  to  tell  whether  it  is  wholly  ironical,  or  merely  part  irony  and 
part  humorous  appreciation.  One  thing  that  may  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  it  is  slightly  exaggerated.  “Some  Features  of  Medie- 
val School  Life”  is  an  interesting  essay  written  in  a more  serious 
tone.  It  contains  a deal  of  valuable  information  and  has  the  added 
advantage  of  making  one  more  contented  with  his  daily  lot.  When 
you  read,  for  instance,  that  “classes  began  at  six***,”  and  “there 
were  but  two  meals  a day  * * *,”  you  are  apt  to  agree  that  college 
life  in  the  twentieth  century  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  In  the 
essay,  with  the  very  general  title,  “A  Criticism,”  is  a good  discus- 
sion of  the  proper  method  of  writing  a short  story.  To  our  mind, 
though,  the  person  whose  ideas  are  “criticized,”  has  rather  the  better 
of  the  argument. 

In  The  Smith  College  Monthly  for  March  are  several  articles 
worthy  of  mention.  “America’s  Opportunity”  is  a very  well  written 
essay,  but  the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  answer  the  question  she 
puts.  It  reads  a good  bit  like  a speech  for  an  oratorical  contest. 
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The  short  story,  “The  Throne  of  Antonio  Guardino,”  is  clever,  and 
contains  some  excellent  character  sketching.  Of  the  verses  in  which 
this  issue  abounds,  the  ones  we  particularly  most  enjoyed  were  “The 
Ships  of  Life,”  and  “Alter  Ego.”  We  quote  the  latter: 

ALTER  EGO. 

When  I’m  at  grandmama’s  for  tea, 

I’m  just  as  good  as  I can  be, 

Say  “Thank  you,  ma’am”  and  “if  you  please,” 

And  never  shout,  nor  fret,  nor  tease. 

When  Bob  and  Susie  come  to  play, 

I try  to  be  as  bad  as  they, 

And  plague  the  cat,  and  break  my  toys, 

And  yell,  and  make  an  awful  noise. 

When  grown-up  folks  come  in  to  dine 
And  I’m  allowed  to  stay  till  nine, 

I sit  up  dignified  and  tall, 

And  make  believe  I’ve  come  to  call. 

It’s  lot  of  fun  when  you  can  play 
That  you’re  so  many  things,  but  say, 

Sometimes  I can’t  exactly  see, 

Which  one  of  them  is  really  me. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  plays  in  our  exchanges — which 
is  our  reason  for  mentioning  “The  Moral  of  That”  in  the  April 
Vassar  Miscellany.  It  is  a one-act  comedy,  fairly  long,  and  rather 
amusing.  Just  how  it  would  look  on  the  stage,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  as  a piece  of  reading  matter,  it  is  decidedly  worth  the  space  that 
is  given  it. 


John  A.  Blake,  T3. 
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Rus  in  Urbe 

THE  day’s  work  was  nearly  over,  so  I drew  down  the  cover 
of  my  roll-top  desk  and  retired  wearily  to  the  reception 
room.  I dropped  down  into  a comfortable  leather  chair 
which  stood  beside  the  window,  having  in  my  possession  a precious 
piece  of  literature  which  I had  carefully  read  three  times  before, 
but  which  seemed  so  refreshingly  sweet  as  to  invite  still  another 
perusal.  I was  on  the  fourteenth  floor,  but  always  enjoyed  looking 
out  of  the  window.  In  the  immediate  foreground  to  the  west  were 
lower  buildings,  so  I scanned  the  distance  where  huge  skyscrapers 
reared  their  dark  shapes  against  the  glow  of  evening  like  so  many 
towering  Temples  of  Trade.  Below  I could  see  the  thronging 
thousands  of  worshippers  hurrying  to  their  narrow  homes.  From 
the  streets  arose  the  rumbling,  rattling,  complaining  voice  of  the 
city,  and  as  I gazed  dreamily  out  of  the  open  window  a rude  gust 
of  wing,  heavily  laden  with  odors  it  had  carried  from  a neighbor- 
ing gas  plant,  invaded  the  room. 

Steadily  and  pensively  I kept  gazing  and  wondering.  Gradu- 
ally the  ragged  edge  of  the  sky-line  assumed  undulating  curves, 
the  dark  gray  color  turned  into  a soft  opaline  blue,  and  com- 
panionable hills  greeted  me  as  of  old.  The  jangling  of  the  bells 
of  street  cars  and  of  dirty  rag  carts  blended  into  the  tinkling  which 
bespoke  the  return  of  lowing  herds  from  pleasant  pastures;  the 
distant  broad  river,  spanned  by  mighty  bridges  and  bearing  its 
precious  burden  of  ferry-boats  and  smoking  monsters  of  the 
deep,  diminished  into  a little  meadow  brook  purling  happily  along 
and  gleaming  like  a silver  thread  wrought  by  the  hand  of  some 
inimitable  designer  into  the  robe  of  Spring.  The  gentle  breath 
of  May  told  of  a neighboring  apple  orchard  which  was  sending  its 
incense  to  heaven.  Peacefully  I strolled  out  into  the  broad  coun- 
tryside. On  and  on  I walked  until  I came  to  where  the  gentle 
stream  emptied  its  sparkling  treasure  into  a shallow  river.  Through 
the  spreading  branches  of  stalwart  sycamores,  which  stood  like 
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sentinels  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  western  sky  gleamed  in  won- 
drous beauty.  Entranced  by  the  scene,  I sat  down  upon  the  soft 
turf  and  mused  and  wrote.  And  when  I finished  writing  I looked 
about  and  saw  that  I was  alone  with  only  the  melancholy  frogs 
croaking  in  a neighboring  marsh,  so  I read  aloud  the  few  lines 
which  the  occasion  had  prompted  me  to  call 

EVENTIDE 

Into  mine  ears  worn  weary 
By  city-nurtured  din, 

The  songs  of  birds  at  evening 
Crept  sweetly,  softly  in. 

Unto  mine  eyes  grown  gloomy 
By  sights  of  sordid  hue 
A verdant  vale  brought  comfort 
And  Hope  refreshful  grew. 

Off  on  a gleaming  river 
Drawn  by  some  mighty  call, 

My  cares  and  woes  seemed  drifting 
Like  sear  leaves  in  the  Fall; 

Off  drifting  to  that  ocean 
Whose  breadth  none  can  confess, 

To  that  dark  unfathomed  ocean 
Which  we  name  “Forgetfulness.” 

And  in  oriental  splendor 
The  setting  sun  outgleamed 
My  little  Spanish  castles 
And  all  that  I had  dreamed. 

And  as  I finished  reading  I looked  toward  the  west  to  drink  in 
the  last  drop  of  beauty  which  I had  hoped  to  receive  from  the 
trembling  hand  of  departing  day,  when  some  one  shouted:  “Mr. 
Granger,  you  might  make  out  those  bills  of  lading  to  Wendmere 
& Co.  of  Boston.” 

Startled  by  the  incongruity  of  the  remark,  I gave  a sudden 
jerk,  and  the  precious  piece  of  literature  which  I was  about  to 
read  for  the  fourth  time — a letter  from  my  home  in  the  country — 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  click  of  typewriters  called  me  back  to 
my  more  prosaic  position  in  life. 


Edward  M.  Betowski. 


Commencement 


NEVER  before,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  Fordham,  was  a 
commencement  attended  with  activities  as  numerous  and 
as  varied  as  was  that  of  1912.  Conducted  upon  a new 
basis  which  made  it  of  interest  to  alumni  and  undergraduates,  as 
well  as  to  the  members  of  the  outgoing  class,  and  filled  vcth  events 
as  widely  diverse  as  a serious  baccalaureate  sermon  and  a jolly 
undergraduate  smoker,  a dignified  academic  procession  and  a 
ridiculous  class  frolic,  the  commencement  of  this  year  was  epoch- 
marking, and  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  interested  in  the 
university. 

The  exercises  opened  on  Sunday,  June  9,  at  half  past  five, 
with  the  baccalaureate  sermon.  The  seniors,  in  cap  and  gown, 
occupied  the  front  pews,  while  the  remainder  of  the  College 
Church  was  given  to  their  friends,  and  to  the  undergraduates.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  William  H.  Murphy,  ’78,  ’79. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  June  12,  the  seniors  gave  their  gradu- 
ation dance  at  the  Bronx  Boat  House,  which  is  situated  in  Bronx 
Park,  just  north  of  the  falls  at  West  Farms.  Besides  the  men  of 
1912,  a number  of  their  friends  and  several  students  from  the  other 
college  classes  were  present.  The  weather  was  ideal,  and  to  say 
that  the  affair  was  a success  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  The 
interior  of  the  building,  decorated  with  mounted  heads  of  moose, 
bear,  deer  and  bison,  and  with  electric  lights  covered  by  domes, 
the  sides  of  which  were  composed  of  colored  plates  of  scenes  in 
Bronx  Park,  presented  an  exceedingly  attractive  appearance.  The 
long  and  brilliantly  lighted  boardwalk  along  the  river’s  edge  fur- 
nished a delightful  place  for  promenade  between  the  dances.  The 
music,  as  at  all  the  other  commencement  events,  was  furnished  by 
Prof.  Frank  Flynn. 

The  commencement  of  the  departments  of  Law  and  Medicine 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  June  13,  in  the  Auditorium.  A 
large  number  of  men  prominent  in  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sions were  seated  on  the  stage,  while  the  first  three  rows  of  the 
orchestra  were  reserved  for  the  graduates.  The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Hon.  William  J.  Carr, 
A.M.,  LL.B.,  and  upon  Professor  Ralph  W.  Gifford,  A.B.,  LLB. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  in  course,  was  conferred  upon 
Edward  Ash,  Vincent  H.  Auleta,  A.B.;  James  M.  Barrett, 
A.B.;  John  F.  Bradley,  A.B.;  Edw.  S.  Brogan,  A.B. ; Thos.  J. 
Brogan,  A.B.;  Jas.  F.  Callen,  Jas.  F.  Carr,  A.B.;  Vincent  P. 
Carroll,  A.B. ; Chas.  M.  Carter,  John  W.  Clancy,  A.B. ; Jas. 

I.  Conway,  A.B.;  ( Cum  Lande) ; Jos.  L.  Craig,  Wm.  T.  Cusack, 
John  T.  Daly,  Fred  J.  Down,  A.B. ; Jos.  A.  Down,  A.B. ; Edw.  J. 
Flynn,  Jacob  Gilman,  Wm.  Goldfinger,  Jas.  E.  Hafey,  A.B.; 
Wm.  Harrigan,  Milton  Hart,  Edw.  A.  Heffernan,  A.B. ; Leo 

J.  Hickf.v  A.  B. ; Jas.  J.  Higgins,  A.  M.;  Edw.  P.  Joyce  ( Cum 
Laude) ; Thos.  J.  Kavanagh  ( Cum  Laude)  ; Thos.  A.  Keenan, 
David  A.  Kersting,  A.B.  ( Cum  Laude ) ; Wm.  J.  Leonard,  Harry 
Lesser,  Andrew  A.  MacErlean  ( Cum  Laude ) ; Thos.  F. 
McAndrews,  Thos.  F.  McCrorken,  John  E.  McGeehan,  A.B. ; 
Wm.  J.  McKeown,  A.B. ; Jos.  A.  McNamara,  A.B. ; Edw.  L. 
Moore,  A.M.;  Wm.  L.  Moran,  Felix  A.  Muldoon,  A.B.;  Wm.  P. 
Mulry,  A.B.;  John  C.  O’Brien,  A.B.;  J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly, 
A.B.;  Nicholas  H.  Pinto,  Thos.  F.  Shannon,  Frank  D.  Shel- 
ley, Ralph  T.  Stanton,  Henry  A.  Thellusson,  A.B.;  Patrick 
S.  Verdon,  Francis  X.  Walters,  Lawrence  Weisman,  A.B. 
-(52). 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon : 
Horace  E.  Ayers,  Dan.  T.  Banks,  Nahum  Binderman,  Ger- 
mano  C.  Biondi,  Walter  A.  Coakley,  Jos.  Colloso,  Jas.  C. 
Donovan,  Geo.  V.  Duffy,  Otto  W.  Greenberg,  Henry  G.  Hart, 
John  J.  Hill,  Jas.  P.  Magner,  Wilbur  J.  Murphy,  Dan  I. 
O’Leary,  Wm.  J.  Poulin,  Edw.  W.  Ryan,  Nicholas  Sabella, 
John  G.  Sheridan,  John  B.  Stackable,  Chas.  H.  Stoerzer,  Jos. 
G.  Strickler,  Arthur  W.  Uran,  Anthony  P.  Vastola, 
Arthur  Wildman — (24). 

The  opening  address  of  the  evening,  “The  Recall  of  the  Judi- 
ciary,” was  delivered  by  John  E.  S.  McGeehan,  A.B.  The  speaker 
praised  the  judiciary  very  highly,  and  set  forth  clearly  the  evils  of 
the  proposed  system.  “The  Physician  and  Public  Health,”  by  Dr. 
John  B.  Stackable,  A.M.,  was  the  second  address,  the  doctor  giving 
the  history,  and  showing  the  great  importance,  of  “preventive 
medicine.”  James  F.  Carr,  A.B.,  gave  the  final  graduate’s  address, 
“A  Plea  for  a Uniform  Divorce  Law.”  Mr.  Carr  did  not,  of 
course,  treat  the  subject  of  divorce  from  an  ethical,  but  merely 
from  a legal  standpoint,  pointing  out  the  present  evil  of  different 
divorce  laws  in  the  various  states,  and  urging  the  enactment  of  a 
uniform  law  as  a remedy. 
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The  address  to  the  graduates,  which  proved  one  of  the  finest 
given  at  Fordham  in  many  years,  was  delivered  by  Hon.  William 
J.  Carr,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Carr  decried  the  modern  demand  for  “change,” 
upheld  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  urged 
the  graduates  to  be  conservative  in  all  their  undertakings.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  made  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.J., 
President  of  Fordham  University;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School,  and  Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
The  reverend  president  mentioned  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  bar 
examinations  the  State  average  of  successful  candidates  was  48 
per  cent.,  while  Fordham’s  was  85  per  cent. 

Friday  evening,  June  14,  was  Prize  Night  for  Undergraduates, 
and  marked  the  revival  of  the  old  custom  of  making  a public 
instead  of  a private  distribution  of  prizes  other  than  medals. 

The  annual  high  school  debate  took  place  in  the  Auditorium 
on  the  same  evening.  The  subject  was,  “Resolved,  That  Immigra- 
tion of  Unskilled  Labor  Should  Be  Prohibited.”  The  contestants 
were  John  E.  Grattan  and  Francis  X.  Shea  for  the  affirma- 
tive, John  H.  Bodmer  and  Walter  J.  Graham  for  the  negative. 
Frederick  A.  Flanigan  acted  as  chairman.  The  medal  for  the 
best  debate  was  awarded  to  Shea,  Graham  running  a close  sec- 
ond. The  judges  were  Hon.  George  F.  Roesch,  Hon.  John  T. 
Martin,  and  Thomas  P.  Cowhey,  Esq. 

No  events  took  place  during  the  next  four  days,  but 
Wednesday,  June  19,  made  up  amply  for  the  brief  period  of 
inactivity.  The  principal  events  of  the  afternoon  were  the  alumni 
reunion  and  the  undergraduate  frolic. 

At  3 p.  m.  a baseball  battle  was  fought  between  the  alumni 
and  the  seniors,  the  “old  Fordham  boys”  demonstrating  that  they 
still  possess  the  athletic  prowess  of  former  days  by  holding  the 
men  of  1912  to  a ten-inning  tie.  During  the  game,  a big  gray 
automobile  which  fairly  swarmed  with  noisy  persons  arrayed  in 
feminine  finery,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  grand  stand.  The  occu- 
pants tumbled  out  and  filed  into  the  bleachers,  their  manly  stride 
betraying  the  fact  that  in  their  case  “clothes  made  the  woman.” 
They  were  members  of  the  class  of  1914,  and  were  supposed  to 
represent  militant  suffragettes.  However,  they  painted  the  suffra- 
gettes far  worse  than  they  really  are,  and  they  painted  themselves 
far  worse  than  any  cosmetic  artist  ever  dreamed  of  doing. 

The  Sophomores  were  followed,  a little  later,  by  men  of  the 
class  of  1913.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  had  completed  their 
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first  year  of  philosophy,  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  importance 
of  the  same,  the  Juniors  masqueraded  as  eminent  philosophers. 
Among  those  present  were  Kant,  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer,  Liebnitz, 
Diogenes,  with  his  lantern  and  tub,  Darwin,  dragging  a small 
monkey  cage  behind  him,  and  Hobbes,  carrying  a ponderous  tome. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  Hobbes  proved  himself  a 
public  benefactor  by  using  the  afore-mentioned  tome  as  a missile 
when  a “suffragette”  in  one  of  the  front  seats  stood  up  at  a critical 
moment  during  the  game. 

The  Freshmen,  arrayed  as  clowns,  had  a goodly  representa- 
tion, and  the  large  base  drum  which  they  carried  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  students’  rendition  of  a number  of  popular  airs 
and  Fordham  songs  which  seemed  to  please  the  visitors  in  the 
grand  stand. 

After  the  game  the  masqueraders,  led  by  the  Seniors,  in  cap 
and  gown,  marched  past  the  faculty  building,  where  the  Edison 
Company  took  a moving  picture  of  the  parade,  down  around  third 
division,  and  back  to  the  quadrangle  between  first  and  second  divi- 
sions. Here  a speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’61, 
who  celebrated  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  his  graduation  this 
year,  while  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times,  read  one  of  his  inimitable  Italian  dialect 
poems.  The  university  grounds,  as  the  sun  was  nearing  the  west, 
presented  a beautiful  picture,  a large  American  flag  waving  from 
an  almost  invisible  wire  suspended  from  the  fourth  story  windows 
of  the  first  and  second  division  buildings,  giving  a very  pretty 
effect. 

At  5.30  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  took 
place  in  the  Students’  Reading  Room.  The  1912  graduates  were 
admitted  to  the  association,  and  the  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year. 

An  alumni  dinner  was  held  in  the  refectory  at  6.30,  the  seniors 
being  the  guests  of  honor.  At  the  same  time  an  undergraduate 
smoker  was  in  progress  in  the  refectory  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  A din- 
ner was  served,  speeches  were  made  by  members  of  the  various 
classes,  and  a musical  program  did  much  to  add  to  the  success  of 
the  affair. 

In  the  evening  the  sixty-seventh  annual  commencement  of  St. 
John’s  College  took  place  in  the  Auditorium,  His  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Farley,  Fordham’s  most  distinguished  alumnus,  presiding. 
An  academic  procession  composed  of  men  prominent  in  all  walks 
of  life  marched  from  the  Administration  Building  to  the  stage,  the 
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audience  applauding  vigorously  when  the  Cardinal  appeared.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Hon.  John 
W.  Coogan,  76,  A.M.,  LL.B. ; Hon.  David  Arellano,  ’91,  LL.B.; 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kenny,  LL.B.;  of  Doctor  of  Science,  on  Rev. 
Brother  Potamian,  F.S.C.,  of  Manhattan  College;  of  Doctor  of 
Pedagogy,  on  Mother  Mary  Rose,  and  on  Sister  Ambrose  ; of 
Master  of  Arts,  on  Rev.  Edwin  J.  Ryan,  D.D. ; Henry  Heide,  Jr., 
’01 ; Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03,  M.D. ; Arthur  L.  Hurley,  ’04,  LL.B. ; 
Rev.  Thos.  J.  McCormick,  ’04;  and  Armin  J.  Sibbel,  ’04,  M.D. ; 
of  Master  of  Science,  on  Philip  P.  Farley,  B.S.,  C.E. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  course,  was  conferred  on 
Maurice  L.  Ahern,  Edw.  P.  Beckett,  Thos.  A.  Campbell,  Jos. 
F.  Doyle  ( Summa  Cum  Laude ) ; Denis  F.  Dwyer,  ( Cum 
Laude)  John  C.  Egan,  Michael  J.  Gallagher,  Lawrence  A. 
Healy  (Cum  Laude ) ; Luke  J.  Healy,  Francis  J.  Hoffman 
(Cum  Laude ) ; C.  Francis  Hughes,  Thos.  P.  Kehoe  (Cum 
Laude)  ; George  S.  Kelly,  Thos.  J.  Kiernan,  Albert  J.  King, 
John  K.  McAdam  (Cum  Laude ) ; Ambrose  T.  McCafferty, 
John  J.  McGovern,  Simon  A.  Malone,  Wm.  J.  O’Neill  (Cum 
Laude)  ; Dan.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Edw.  J.  Walsh. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  course,  was  conferred 
on  Wm.  E.  Barrett,  Thos.  A.  Dolan,  Bernard  J.  Gannon,  Wm. 
W.  Jones,  John  F.  Kieran  (Cum  Laude)-,  Ignatius  J.  Lynch, 
Gerald  G.  O’Donahoe,  Thos.  A.  D.  Somers,  Sherman  A.  Wolfe 
(Cum  Laude). 

The  honors  of  the  graduating  class,  meaning  the  highest  average 
for  the  recitations  and  examinations  of  the  year,  were  won  by 
Joseph  F.  Doyle. 

The  Hughes  medal,  founded  by  the  late  Eugene  Kelly,  Esq., 
in  memory  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  for  the  best  examination  in 
mental  philosophy,  was  awarded  to  Joseph  F.  Doyle. 

The  Jouin  Ethics  medal  for  the  best  paper  on  an  ethical  sub- 
ject, founded  by  the  late  John  A.  Mooney,  LL.D.,  in  memory  of 
his  former  teacher,  Rev.  Louis  Jouin,  S.J.,  the  competition  being 
limited  to  the  Senior  class,  was  awarded  to  Luke  J.  Healy.  Sub- 
ject: “Socialism.” 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  biographical  essay  on  a Catholic 
of  eminent  reputation,  the  competition  being  open  to  the  college 
classes,  was  awarded  to  Hugh  A.  Allen  of  Junior  class.  The 
medal  was  donated  by  the  Rev.  Malick  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88.  Sub- 
ject: “Christopher  Columbus.” 

The  Jouin  medal  for  the  best  paper  on  the  Evidences  of  Reli- 
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gion,  founded  by  the  Alumni  Association,  in  memory  of  Father 
Louis  Jouin,  S.J.,  the  competition  being  open  to  the  college  classes, 
was  awarded  to  Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  of  Junior  class. 

The  Mooney  Church  History  medal  for  the  best  paper  on  a 
subject  in  Church  History,  founded  by  the  late  John  A.  Mooney, 
LL.D.,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  the  competition  being 
open  to  the  college  classes,  was  awarded  to  Cornelius  J.  Smythe 
of  Junior  class.  Subject:  “The  Suppression  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.” 

The  gold  medal,  founded  by  the  Alumni  and  friends  for  the 
best  debate  of  the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating 
Society,  was  awarded  to  Maurice  L.  Ahern  of  Senior  class. 

The  gold  medal  donated  by  the  Hon.  Herman  J.  Ridder  for 
the  best  original  speech  at  the  annual  oratorical  contest,  the  com- 
petition being  open  to  all  the  college  classes,  was  awarded  to  John 
J.  McGovern  of  Senior  class. 

The  prize  of  $50  in  gold,  founded  by  the  Fordham  Alumni 
Association  for  the  best  paper  on  a literary  subject,  the  competi- 
tion being  open  to  the  four  college  classes,  was  awarded  to  Hugh 
A.  Allen,  of  Junior  class.  Subject:  “Evangeline.” 

For  proficiency  in  the  Junior  class  the  medal  donated  by  Mr. 
William  P.  O’Connor,  was  awarded  to  Anthony  J.  Isaacs. 

For  proficiency  in  the  Sophomore  class,  the  medal  donated  by 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Graham,  LL.D.,  was  awarded  to  Harold  Mul- 
queen. 

For  proficiency  in  the  Freshman  class,  the  medal  donated  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Graham,  LL.D.,  was  awarded  to  Walter  A. 
Lynch. 

The  graduates’  addresses  were  “Socialism  and  the  State,” 
Albert  J.  King;  “Socialism  and  the  Church,”  Joseph  F.  Doyle; 
“Socialism  and  the  Home,”  Valedictory,  Maurice  L.  Ahern.  The 
address  fo  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  Bourke 
Cochran,  LL.D.  It  would  be  presumptuous,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  speech  of  so  renowned  an  orator. 

His  theme  was  “Socialism  in  the  Colleges.”  In  these  the 
chapters  have  risen  since  January  1 from  29  to  49,  and  the  social- 
ists hope  to  have  a chapter  in  every  one  of  the  130  odd  colleges 
in  the  United  States  within  the  next  two  years. 

Socialism  is  not  new;  it  is  an  attempt  to  restore  in  the  20th 
century  conditions  which  existed  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity. 
Its  idea  is  preposterous ; it  can  grow  only  as  Christianity  and  civil- 
ization decline.  It  will  reduce  men  to  a condition  of  servitude,  for 
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a man  loses  his  liberty  whether  his  labor  be  ruled  by  an  individual, 
or  by  the  state  through  an  official.  Nor  would  wages  be  improved, 
but  lowered.  Suppose  the  state  undertook  the  manufacture  of 
pianos,  chairs,  tables,  etc.  The  preparation  of  all  these  from  the 
cutting  down  of  the  tree  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product 
would  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  wages  taken  out  of  the  price  the 
article  will  bring.  The  cost  will  be  enormously  greater,  the  share 
of  labor  vastly  lower. 

In  conclusion  the  orator  pointed  out  that  a new  battle  is  to  be 
fought,  not  on  the  bloody  field  with  sword  and  battle  axe,  but 
with  intellectual  vigor,  and  as  the  church  triumphed  at  Lepanto, 
so  shall  she  gain  a more  brilliant  victory  against  this  latest  and 
most  dangerous  foe,  that  wears  the  garb  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
Throw  yourselves  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  your  crown  and  your 
triumph  will  correspond  to  the  share  which  you  have  taken  in  the 
combat. 

These  were  the  events  of  the  commencement,  a commence- 
ment which  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  at  Ford- 
ham.  The  highest  praise  is  due  the  members  of  this  year’s  class 
for  the  many  plans  which  they  formulated  and,  with  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  the  Faculty,  brought  to  a successful  consumma- 
tion. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  thus  started  will  be 
carried  on  by  succeeding  classes,  and  that  the  years  to  come  will 
witness  commencements  as  successful  as  the  commencement  of 
1912. 

E.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


Socialism  and  the  State 

THE  wealth  of  the  rich,  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  and  disorder,  misery  and  disease,  are  evi- 
dent to  every  thinking  man.  It  is  equally  evident  that  a 
remedy  must  be  found,  and  a remedy  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Socialists.  Their  attitude  towards  modern  society  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  father  of  Socialism  as  we  have  it  today,  Karl  Marx,  who 
declares,  “We  make  war  against  all  the  prevailing  ideas  of  religion, 
of  the  state,  of  country,  of  patriotism.  The  idea  of  God  is  the 
keystone  of  a perverted  civilization.  It  must  be  destroyed.  The 
true  root  of  equality,  of  liberty,  of  culture  is  atheism.”  Socialism 
then  aims  not  at  improvement  or  reform,  but  at  revolution — a total 
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upheaval  of  the  existing  order,  a change  in  the  very  nature  of  our 
social  organization. 

Socialism  advocates  the  public  ownership  and  management  of 
all  instruments  of  production;  the  organization  of  labor  upon  the 
basis  of  this  public  ownership ; the  distribution  of  the  public  out- 
put of  all  kinds  of  manufacture  in  proportion  to  the  value  and 
amount  of  work  done  by  each  laborer.  All  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  as  professional  laborers;  they 
are  to  be  assigned  their  position  by  the  community,  be  under  the 
control  of  the  community,  and  be  paid  their  salary  by  the  com- 
munity. 

At  the  very  outset  the  Socialists  are  confronted  with  a very 
serious  difficulty.  If  the  community  is  to  become  the  sole  owner 
of  the  instruments  of  production,  it  must  first  buy  out  the  present 
owners.  Even  the  Socialists  admit  that  it  is  a financial  impossibil- 
ity for  the  community  to  acquire  by  purchase  all  the  land,  all  the 
factories,  all  the  buildings,  and  all  the  other  instruments  of  pro- 
duction. The  Socialists  intend  to  obtain  them  by  force.  But  this 
would  be  sheer  folly,  for  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made,  the 
Socialists  would  be  opposed  not  only  by  the  church,  not  only  by  the 
state,  not  only  by  the  owners  of  productive  instruments,  not  only 
by  the  right-thinking  portion  of  society,  but  by  a vast  majority  of 
the  working  masses,  who  depend  for  their  daily  existence  upon  the 
safety  of  the  instruments  of  production.  Bloodshed  and  misery 
would  result  and  the  Socialists  would  be  the  ultimate  and  principal 
sufferers. 

But  supposing  that  the  socialistic  community  were  really  estab- 
lished; would  it  prove  of  any  benefit  to  humanity? 

In  the  first  place,  under  Socialism,  production  would  decrease, 
while  expenditure  would  increase.  Every  sensible  man  will  admit 
that  the  impelling  motive  of  all  labor  is  the  desire  for  personal 
remuneration.  Abolish  this  element  in  labor  and  the  principal 
source  of  production  is  done  away  with.  Socialism,  while  provid- 
ing for  the  whole  nation,  makes  the  remuneration  of  the  individual 
depend  not  upon  the  individual’s  labor  entirely,  but  upon  the  faith- 
fulness, competency  and  energy  of  every  other  individual;  thus  the 
personal  interest  in  labor  is  abolished.  There  can  be  only  one 
result : Under  Socialism  men  will  not  work  as  energetically  or 
efficiently  as  at  the  present  time,  with  the  necessary  consequence 
that  production  will  decrease.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Social- 
ists propose  to  allow  the  people  to  use  their  wealth  for  consump- 
tion and  enjoyment  but  not  for  production,  which  means  that  a 
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great  amount  of  capital  must  be  lost  to  production;  and  that  there 
will  be  no  incentive  to  economize,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
hours  of  the  laborer  will  not  be  shortened,  and  that  it  will  be  as 
hard  if  not  harder  to  obtain  the  means  of  sustenance  and  comfort 
under  the  socialistic  state  as  under  the  present  system. 

In  the  second  place  the  socialistic  community  is  to  be  formed 
by  the  welding  together  of  the  personalities  and  the  rights  of  the 
individuals.  It  is  to  be  to  the  individual  what  the  body  is  to  the 
separate  cells,  the  source  from  which  the  separate  individuals  draw 
their  life ; — in  brief,  man  is  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a member  of 
society.  This  idea  of  the  state  as  a real  living  organism  in  which 
man  is  embedded  without  any  individualty  or  personality  of  his 
own  is  the  accepted  concept  of  the  socialistic  state. 

In  other  words,  Socialism  is  despotism.  The  state  is  every- 
thing, the  officials  of  the  state  are  omnipotent;  the  members  of  the 
state  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  state  for  their  means  of  sus- 
tenance, the  character  of  their  labor,  the  very  mode  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  at  the  present  time  I were  a member  of  a socialistic  state, 
the  state  would  have  the  right  and  power  to  assign  me  the  position 
of  a street  cleaner  at  fifty  cents  a day;  and  whether  I desired  it  or 
not,  I would  be  compelled  to  accept  it.  If  to  deny  a man  the  free- 
dom of  choice  and  contract,  if  to  make  a man  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  state  for  his  existence,  if  to  give  the  state  the  authority  to 
dictate  to  a man  how  he  shall  earn  his  bread  and  how  much  he 
shall  earn, — if  that  is  not  slavery,  slavery  does  not  exist. 

How  different  is  the  Christian  concept  of  the  state.  It  holds 
that  there  is  a God,  that  man  is  here  on  earth  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  life  to  come,  that  the  state  is  established  by  God  through 
nature  as  a means  to  help  man  in  this  preparation;  to  enable  him 
to  put  forth  his  powers,  and  develop  his  faculties  and  secure  that 
peace  and  prosperity  which  will  enable  him  more  easily  and  per- 
fectly to  attain  the  end  of  his  existence.  In  short,  that  the  state 
exists  for  man,  not  man  for  the  state — that  the  power  of  the 
state  is  limited — that  it  must  respect  man’s  life — that  it  must 
respect  man’s  property — that  it  must  respect  man’s  liberty — and  that 
it  must  respect  man’s  dignity — that  it  must  assist  man  and  not  as- 
similate him,  that  it  must  protect  his  rights  and  not  usurp  them. 

We  have  had  great  problems  to  solve  in  the  past.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  greatest  task  of  our  age — to  find  a remedy 
for  the  wretchedness  and  misery  which  press  so  heavily  and  un- 
justly upon  our  working  classes.  We  have  solved  our  problems  a 
great  many  times  heretofore,  we  will  solve  this  one  quietly,  soberly 
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and  deliberately,  as  we  have  solved  the  others.  It  will  be  solved 
not  by  spreading  crime  and  desolation  over  the  world.  It  will  be 
solved  in  the  churches,  in  the  schools  and  in  colleges  and  the  spectre 
of  Socialism  will  vanish  into  the  night. 

Albert  T.  King,  A.B. 


Socialism  and  the  Church 

SOCIALISM  as  it  exists  today  is  an  international  army.  Or- 
ganized under  bold  and  skillful  leaders,  recruited  from  every 
country  in  the  world,  waving  aloft  its  blood-red  flag,  it  hurls 
its  well-drilled  battalions  against  the  three  great  fortresses  of  mod- 
ern civilization — the  State,  the  Church  and  the  Family. 

You  have  heard  how  it  intends  to  overthrow  the  State,  but 
there  is  something  more  precious  than  the  State,  something  more 
dear  to  man  than  temporal  prosperity,  something  which  has  come 
down  from  heaven  to  bless  all  nations  and  all  individuals,  some- 
thing which  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  this  life  and  reaches 
into  eternity,  and  that  is  the  Christian  religion. 

Does  Socialism,  you  ask,  aim  at  the  destruction  of  Christianity? 
Let  us  listen  to  the  avowals  of  its  leaders. 

Bax  tells  us  that  Socialism  is  an  ethical,  religious  and  political 
revolution  as  a result  of  an  economic  one. 

Marx  is  more  open  in  his  assertion.  “The  abolition  of  reli- 
gion,” he  says,  “as  the  deceptive  happiness  of  the  people,  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  their  true  happiness.” 

Herron  remarks  that  Christianity  today  stands  for  what  is 
lowest  and  basest  in  life,  and  to  take  on  Christianity  would  be  for 
Socialism  to  take  Judas  to  its  bosom. 

Engels  is  not  satisfied  that  the  Socialist  should  be  an  agnostic, 
but  would  have  him  an  atheist. 

From  such  testimonies  and  from  a host  of  others  which  we 
might  quote  it  is  evident  that  the  leading  socialists  are  foes  of 
Christianity,  and  foes  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  embodiment  of 
Christianity. 

And  no  wonder.  For  the  principles  which  underlie  the  whole 
socialistic  movement  are  such  that  between  it  and  Christianity  there 
must  needs  be  a great  chasm. 

The  bible  of  socialism  is  Karl  Marx’s  book  entitled  “Kapital,” 
which  patently  propounds  the  materialistic  conception  of  history. 
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There  we  are  taught  that  everything  is  matter  and  motion;  that 
there  can  be  neither  God  nor  divine  providence;  that  man,  like  his 
brute  ancestor,  is  devoid  of  an  immortal  soul;  and  that  all  hope  of 
a future  life  is  absurd. 

Surely,  all  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  She  tells  us  that  God  is  our  Creator;  that  we  must  love 
him  above  all  things ; that  man  is  endowed  with  a spiritual  soul 
and  is  destined  for  eternal  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 

Socialism  is  opposed  to  patriotism  and  substitutes  treason 
therefor;  it  scorns  our  national  emblem  and  raises  on  high  the  red 
flag  of  revolution.  The  Church  commands  her  flock  to  be  patriotic, 
to  render  unto  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar,  to  love  their  country 
and  be  loyal  citizens. 

Again,  Socialism  demands  the  abolition  of  private  ownership — 
at  least  of  such  goods  as  are  instruments  of  production.  The 
Church  has  always  approved  of  private  ownership,  whether  pro- 
ductive or  non-productive,  and  in  the  words  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  she 
teaches  that  “To  possess  property  privately  as  one’s  own  is  a right 
given  to  man  by  nature.” 

To  the  rich  youth  who  asked  to  be  instructed  about  the  way  of 
salvation,  Christ  answered  that  he  should  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  decalogue,  and  added:  “If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  what 
thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come,  follow  me.”  Christ  did 
not  command  the  young  man  to  get  rid  of  his  property,  but  only 
recommended  him  to  do  so.  And  he  recognized  the  young  man’s 
right  to  his  property  by  the  very  fact  of  recommending  him  to  sell 
it.  We  cannot  sell  what  we  do  not  justly  own. 

But  there  is  another  question  upon  which  Socialism  and  the 
Church  are  irreconcilably  opposed,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
schools. 

Socialists,  since  they  are  professed  materialists,  boldly  pro- 
claim that  religious  education  belittles  the  mind  of  the  child,  and 
tends  to  hamper  its  worldly  progress  by  impediments  which  destroy 
liberty  of  thought.  Hence,  under  Socialism,  there  would  be  no 
religion  taught  in  the  schools.  Furthermore,  all  would  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  schools  set  up  by  the  socialistic  state.  But 
what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church?  She  demands  that  her  chil- 
dren shall  be  educated  in  the  true  principles  of  Christianity.  She 
proclaims  that  this  education  is  necessary  to  attain  the  end  of 
human  life ; that  an  education  which  neglects  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  child  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  education. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I think,  to  make  it  evident  that  in  the 
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words  of  the  Socialist  Bebel,  “Christianity  and  Socialism  are  like 
fire  and  water,”  and  that  as  Leibknecht,  another  of  their  leaders, 
tells  us,  the  Socialists  intend  “to  root  out  the  faith  in  God  with  all 
their  zeal;  nor  is  anyone  worthy  of  the  name  who  does  not  con- 
secrate himself  to  the  spread  of  atheism.” 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Socialists  of  the  United  States,  at 
least,  are  not  opposed  to  Christianity,  for  in  vindication  of  their 
innocence,  they  appeal  triumphantly  to  a section  in  the  national 
platform  of  the  American  Socialists  adopted  in  1908,  which  reads 
as  follows : “The  Socialist  party  is  primarily  an  economical  one 
and  is  a political  movement;  it  is  not  concerned  with  matters  of 
religious  beliefs.”  That  this  plank,  however,  was  adopted  purely 
for  campaign  purposes  can  easily  be  made  manifest.  It  was  carried 
by  a vote  of  79  to  78  in  a convention  where  speaker  after  speaker, 
as  he  openly  professed  his  agnosticism  or  atheism,  was  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  applause;  and  the  American  socialists  of  today  are 
steadily  becoming  more  and  more  outspoken,  more  and  more  bitter 
in  their  antagonism  to  the  Church. 

The  crusade  of  the  twentieth  century  is  proclaimed.  Once 
more  the  hosts  of  the  infidel  are  upon  us ; Once  more  the  sovereign 
Pontiff  raises  his  voice  to  summon  all  Christians  to  the  sacred  war. 
The  battle  is  to  be  fought  not  on  the  plains  of  Syria,  but  on 
the  field  of  social  life.  Shall  we  turn  our  coward  backs  and  flee? 
Or  shall  we  take  the  cross,  as  did  our  forefathers,  buckle  on  the 
armor  of  faith  and  of  reason,  and  go  forth  to  fight,  not  with  the 
sword  and  the  lance,  but  with  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  ballot  and 
the  school! 

Thus  can  we,  as  trusty  soldiers  of  Christ,  like  those  heroes  of 
yore,  drive  back  this  swarm  of  modern  barbarians,  and  once  more 
will  the  Catholic  Church  be  the  Savior  of  Civilization! 

John  F.  Doyle,  A.B. 


Socialism  and  the  Family 

CIVILIZATION,  as  we  have  it  today,  is  not  the  work  of  a 
moment,  but  the  product  of  the  centuries.  It  is  made  up 
of  countless  little  ingredients  which  it  receives  year  by 
year,  and  from  which  it  abstracts  the  essence;  but  there  are  three 
elements  about  which  all  the  minor  ones  are  grouped,  three  ele- 
ments which  are  the  source  and  energy  of  civilization  itself : religion, 
the  State  and  the  family.  They  are  the  oldest  things  in  the  world, 
the  primeval  foundations  of  social  morality.  Upon  their  life  and 
welfare  depend  our  own  physical  and  moral  welfare  and  conse- 
quently it  is  our  duty  to  contend  against  whatever  threatens  them 
with  all  the  energy  of  our  being. 

Socialism  is  the  mighty  moving  menace  to  our  civilization  be- 
cause, as  you  have  already  heard,  it  threatens  the  State  and  would 
destroy  religion.  But  there  is  another  reality  in  the  world  that  is 
the  source  and  foundation  of  the  State  and  the  bulwark  of  religion ; 
a reality  of  such  innate  goodness  that  our  very  natures  command  us 
to  love  and  reverence  and  protect  it;  a reality  that  Socialism  must 
overthrow  before  it  can  continue  in  its  course  of  devastation  and 
iconoclasm,  and  that  reality  is  the  family.  We  need  not  endeavor 
to  eulogize  it,  for  the  hearts  of  men  have  sounded  its  praises  since 
the  world  began,  but  we  can  grieve  that  there  are  men  who  would 
seek  to  destroy  it,  forgetting  that  when  the  family  is  gone  from 
the  world,  love  and  honor  and  faith  will  vanish,  too. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  Socialism  and  its  relations  to 
the  family  under  every  respect,  because  that  would  require  hours. 
We  shall  pass  over  the  economic  question  and  that  of  equal  rights 
for  husband  and  wife,  which,  if  admitted,  would  subvert  the 
authority  of  the  father.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  show  the  immoral 
nature  of  the  “higher  relation  of  the  sexes”  advocated  by  Karl  Marx 
nor  of  the  equally  infamous  statement  of  Engels  “that  we  are  now 
approaching  a social  revolution  in  which  the  old  economic  founda- 
tion of  monogamy  will  disappear.”  There  are  others  in  the  family 
besides  father  and  mother,  namely,  the  children;  and  the  primary 
reason  why  husband  and  wife  should  live  together  throughout 
their  lifetime  is  that  they  may  properly  educate  their  children.  It 
has  been  thus  since  the  world  began  and  can  any  one  say  that  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past  were  less  moral  or  capable  than  those 
of  the  present,  or  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  are  likely 
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to  be  better  than  either?  Children  are  rational  beings  of  flesh  and 
blood;  they  have  hearts  and  souls  and  instincts.  Can  we  therefore 
treat  them  as  mere  mechanical  automata?  Is  mother  love  evil,  and 
is  it  less  potent  in  training  and  influencing  the  mind  of  a child  than 
legislation?  No  good  man  in  his  right  mind  would  have  the 
temerity  to  say  so,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  the  con- 
science of  mankind  overwhelmingly  prove  the  contrary. 

But  family  love  is  reciprocal,  for  it  is  found  not  only  in  the 
parents,  but  in  the  child  as  well.  Filial  respect  and  obedience  are 
not  the  result  of  man-made  laws,  but  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
is  a participation  of  the  divine.  The  family  is  the  foundation  of 
the  State  because  the  family  existed  prior  to  the  State,  and  with- 
out the  mutual  authority  and  obedience  of  parent  and  child  the 
State  would  never  have  been.  Yet  Socialism  would  destroy  that 
authority  and  attempt  to  quench  that  love  by  taking  the  child  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  born,  and  placing  it  under  the  direct  and  entire  care 
of  the  community.  We  have  not  to  seek  very  far  for  proof  of 
this,  for  we  find  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Socialists  themselves.  The 
Gotha  platform  demands  “universal  and  equal  education  of  the 
people  by  the  State;  the  Erfurt  program,  which  expresses  the 
opinions  of  Marx  and  Engels,  calls  for  “Compulsory  attendance  at 
the  public  schools,”  while  the  worst  statement  of  all  is  that  of  the 
American  Socialist  party,  which  in  its  platform  requires  “the  edu- 
cation by  the  State  of  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  state  and  municipal  aid  for  books,  clothing  and  food.”  Ac- 
cording to  this,  therefore,  the  entire  rearing  of  children  would 
become  the  concern  of  the  socialist  state,  and  the  chief  reason  for 
marriage  being  an  indissoluble  and  lifelong  union  would  be  abol- 
ished. Some  may  say  that  the  continuance  of  the  family  would 
be  insured  by  law,  but  without  the  care  of  its  children  the  family 
would  be  like  a tree  without  its  branches,  for  its  cause,  its  end,  the 
very  life  of  its  existence  would  be  destroyed. 

Socialism  is  evidently  the  foe  of  the  family  and  still  there  are 
a few  simple-hearted  souls  who  tell  us  that  we  are  merely  fighting 
with  shadows  of  our  own  imagination  and  thundering  against  evils 
that  have  no  reality.  If  such  men  refuse  to  believe  the  testimony 
of  authorities  and  of  their  own  senses;  if  they  remain  unconvinced 
by  the  cold  facts  of  reason,  then  they  are  like  the  one  who  said  in 
his  heart,  “there  is  no  God,”  because  he  did  not  want  to  believe 
there  was. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  are  merely  diagnosing  certain  ills 
without  proposing  any  cure,  but  a moment’s  reflection  will  show 
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that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  only  to  consider  that  in  New 
York  City  alone  there  are  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  Catholic 
churches,  from  whose  pulpits  the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  socialism 
are  exposed.  We  have  only  to  reflect  upon  the  great  number  of 
parochial  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges  under  the  protection 
and  guidance  of  His  Eminence,  and  then  realize  that  in  every  one 
the  true  doctrines  of  faith  and  patriotism  are  being  taught.  When 
we  ponder  all  this,  and  when  we  see  the  successful  growth  of  a 
Catholic  press,  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  fight  against  error,  and  the  millions  of  young  men 
and  women  who  go  forth  each  year  into  life  with  the  true  faith  in 
their  hearts,  can  we  then  doubt  that  there  is  a remedy  for  Socialism 
and  an  antagonist  worthy  to  defeat  it?  Can  we  then  fail  to  realize 
that  after  all  is  said  and  done,  Catholicism  alone  is  the  protector  of 
modern  civilization?  As  rapidly  as  Socialism  is  growing,  so,  too, 
are  the  forces  that  make  for  righteousness,  and  the  number  of 
good,  true  men  today  form  an  ever-increasing  army  of  virtue 
against  the  Communistic  horde  of  evil. 

VALEDICTORY 

Fellow  Students  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twelve: 

Socialism  is  sowing  the  wind  and  we  must  be  part  of  the  whirl- 
wind that  is  to  sweep  back  and  destroy  it.  It  is  not  an  easy  or  a 
short-lived  undertaking;  for  the  corruption  of  a century  cannot 
be  completely  purged  away  within  a generation.  But  we  can  at 
least  accomplish  our  part  by  following  always  that  ideal  which  our 
religion,  our  country  and  our  school  hold  up  before  us.  We  have 
learned,  through  example,  the  principle  of  seeking  the  objective 
rather  than  the  subjective  good,  because  the  instructors  of  our 
youth  have  always  lived  that  principle.  Within  these  walls  we  have 
discovered  the  value  of  loyalty  and  fortitude  and  unchanging  faith, 
and  that  lesson  should  never  die  in  our  hearts,  for  when  it  does, 
then  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in  our  existence  must  also  pass 
away.  Our  careers  are  just  beginning  and  our  period  of  useful- 
ness but  commenced,  not  alone  for  the  world  that  is  to  receive  our 
manhood,  but  also  for  the  university  that  cherished  our  boyhood. 

There  is  no  valedictory  for  you  and  for  me;  we  do  not  say 
good-bye  to  anything  or  anyone,  for  while  we  live  we  are  Catholics, 
while  we  live  we  are  Americans,  while  we  live  we  are  sons  of 
Fordham,  and  the  guiding  principle  of  all  our  lives  shall  be  to 
retain  the  spirit  and  cherish  the  ideals  of  them  all. 

Maurice  L.  Ahern,  A.B. 


The  Recall  of  the  Judiciary 

IT  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  agitation  and 
political  unrest;  that  the  tendency  today  is  to  suggest  and 
advocate  that  which  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  popular  mind, 
and  to  propose  and  attempt  to  carry  into  execution  that  which  is 
most  radical — in  a word,  to  cast  off  the  old  and  to  take  on  the  new. 
At  the  present  time  we  find  a great  body  of  men,  led  by  national 
characters,  advocating  the  most  startling  innovations  and  proposing 
to  regulate  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment. This  millenium  is  to  be  brought  about  by  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  “the  Trinity  of  Errors,”  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and 
the  recall.  The  last  of  these  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  judiciary, 
will  be  the  matter  of  our  investigation. 

The  recall  as  practiced  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  when  the  removal 
of  an  objectionable  judge  is  desired,  is  brought  about  by  a certain 
fraction,  usually  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  voters,  by  simply  nom- 
inating a successor.  No  indictment  is  drawn  up.  The  staid  and 
venerable  tradition  of  trial  by  impeachment  is  disregarded  and 
denied.  An  election  follows  at  which  the  judge  whose  removal  is 
sought  may  submit  his  name  and  enter  the  contest  for  permanence 
in  office.  He  undergoes  a trial  by  tumult.  If  he  does  not  get  a 
plurality,  he  leaves  the  bench  branded  as  inefficient  or  stained  with 
the  stigma  of  dishonesty  or  corruption.  The  decision,  whether  it 
be  right  or  wrong,  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  contrary  to  mind 
and  conscience,  is  rendered  by  a relatively  small  portion  of  the 
voters ; but  the  clamor  of  the  multitude  is  appeased.  A blow  has 
been  struck  at  the  root  of  constitutional  government,  constitutional 
restrictions  have  been  nullified  and  the  party,  person,  or  interest  in 
power  has  become  the  absolute  dictator.  When  this  doctrine  is 
applied  to  judges,  we  introduce  a new,  and  a bad,  element  into  the 
administration  of  justice,  we  approve  revolutionary  ideas  which 
invest  the  people  with  the  power  to  overrule  the  highest  courts,  and 
even  amend  or  destroy  the  Constitution;  for  in  the  words  of  the 
gifted  jurist,  Marshal,  “The  Constitution  is  either  supreme  para- 
mount law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  the  level 
with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and  like  those  acts,  is  alterable  when 
the  legislature  sees  fit  to  alter  it.” 

It  may  appear  strange,  then,  that  in  our  country  there  should 
exist  such  a disposition,  and  we  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  that  at  this 
late  day  we  have  discovered  the  Constitution  to  be  but  a contrivance 
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destructive  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  interests  of  our  people? 
Why  is  it  that  our  boasted  American  commonwealth,  which  we 
were  taught  to  venerate,  to  look  upon  with  filial  reverence  and,  if 
need  be,  to  give  our  lives  to  sustain,  is  now  repeatedly  resisted,  at- 
tacked, vilified  and  assailed,  the  subject  of  criticism,  our  shame 
instead  of  our  glory. 

Let  us  seek,  then,  for  the  reason — if  reason  there  be — why  the 
people  are  irritated  and  impatient  with  the  courts.  It  is  charged 
that  justice  is  long  delayed,  in  many  cases  denied,  that  the  courts 
of  justice  are  impeded  by  technicalities  which  really  avoid  the 
issue  and  give  immunity  to  the  accused.  That  such  a state  of 
affairs  does  exist  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  fault  lies  not  with  the 
courts.  The  difficulty  is  the  result  of  new  conditions.  Wonderful 
and  extraordinary  industrial  development  is  going  on,  new  rela- 
tions, legal  rights  and  obligations  unforeseen  when  existing  laws 
were  passed,  now  confront  us.  A readjustment  must  take  place, 
but  that  readjustment  must  be  gradual,  for  already  hasty  legisla- 
tion has  played  its  part  in  the  failure  of  the  courts  to  dispense 
proper  justice.  Laws  are  placed  on  our  statute  books  by  men  who 
are  not  qualified  to  legislate,  by  men  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
existing  conditions  in  life,  by  men  who  never  seek  the  advice  of  the 
well-informed.  Modern  problems,  complex  and  involved  as  they 
are,  require  technical  skill  in  the  handling.  The  new  enactments 
which  they  call  for  should  embody  the  wisdom  of  the  trained  legis- 
lator, the  practical  information  of  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  of 
the  banker  and  the  farmer,  of  the  merchant  and  the  lawyer  and  of 
the  great  mass  of  people  who  have  given  earnest  thought  to  their 
solution.  Furthermore,  the  law  when  written  must  be  construed 
faithfully,  the  terms  of  the  law  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
judge.  And  even  after  we  have  done  our  best,  we  need  not  look 
for  a Utopia,  because  as  well  had  we  endeavor  “to  strike  flat  the 
thick  rotundity  of  the  earth,  to  crush  its  rock-ribbed  sides  together 
and  rear  mountains  in  the  seas”  as  to  attempt  by  legislation  to 
right  all  the  wrongs  which  humanity  suffers. 

The  advocates  of  the  recall  tell  us  that  our  government  is  built 
up  on  the  principle  that  the  people  have  the  right  to  rule.  That 
this  is  a government  of,  for  and  by  the  people  and  that  the  expres- 
sion of  their  will  is  made  by  means  of  the  ballot,  and  that  when 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion,  the  majority  must  govern.  As  far 
as  it  goes,  such  is  the  case,  but  this  is  not  the  proposition  in  its 
entirety,  for  if  it  were,  the  minority  would  be  stripped  of  its  rights. 
The  property,  nay  the  lives  of  the  minority  might  be  taken  by  the 
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majority.  So  the  principle  of  popular  government  assumes  certain 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  minority.  It  must  acknowledge 
those  elementary  rights  that  inhere  in  us,  that  are  ours  because  of 
our  very  nature,  and  without  which  human  freedom  is  impossible. 
Rights  which  no  majority,  which  no  human  institutions,  which  no 
bills  of  rights  give  us,  or  have  created  for  us;  which  existed  prior 
to  all  our  schemes,  devices  and  contrivances  or  compacts,  and  give 
to  conventions  and  compacts  all  the  force  and  sanction  which  they 
can  have. 

It  is  fundamental  that  an  interested  party  cannot  act  as  judge 
and  for  that  reason  the  majority  cannot  constitute  itself  a judge, 
for  if  it  do  so,  it  is  a judge  in  its  own  case  and  there  is  no  one  who 
can  call  it  to  account.  This  majority  today  may  be  the  minority  of 
tomorrow,  today  the  radical,  tomorrow  the  conservative;  today 
with  a leader  guiding  them  into  the  realms  of  sober  thought  and 
conservative  action,  tomorrow  with  the  demagogue  inflaming  their 
minds  with  principles  that  would  cause  the  whole  edifice  of  our 
government  to  totter,  and  leave  no  alternative  but  a government  of 
force.  The  individual  is  often  foolish,  the  multitude,  when  acting 
without  deliberation,  is  for  the  moment  foolish.  The  individual 
must  be  protected  from  the  momentary  hallucinations  of  social 
reformers,  and  from  the  tyranny,  the  passion,  the  prejudice  of  the 
mob  which  urges  the  adoption  of  changes  which  it  conceives  to  be 
better  than  the  established  institutions,  which  have  long  been  the 
bulwark  of  representative  republican  government.  If  the  majority 
is  to  disregard  the  rights  of  the  minority,  then  our  bills  of  rights 
and  our  constitutions  are  so  much  idle  jargon,  our  whole  system 
of  prescribed  limitations  upon  powers  disappears.  There  is  no 
check  upon  the  departments  of  government,  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  gone,  and  the  power  of  the  majority  according  to  the 
will  of  the  moment  is  supreme,  unquestioned  and  uncontrolled.  A 
government  which  declares  that  all  men  have  certain  inalienable 
rights  and  which,  to  preserve  those  rights  makes  itself  subject  to 
certain  rules  of  conduct,  yet,  whenever  it  is  the  wish  of  the  majority 
to  do  so,  casts  aside  those  rules,  is  guilty  of  establishing  the  most 
glaring  contradiction  that  can  be  conceived.  A government  that 
permits  its  judges  to  go  one  way  today  in  order  to  please  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  follow  another  course  tomorrow  in  order  to 
please  the  crowd,  to  oscillate  backward  and  forward  between  power 
and  popularity,  is  not  built  on  a solid  basis. 

It  forgets  that  justice  is  above  the  mob,  that  the  weak  have 
rights  which  the  strong  must  respect,  that  experience  and  religion 
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teach  us  that  man  must  distrust  his  own  impulses  and  passions,  and 
that  his  first  duty  is  self-control.  Those  who  advocate  the  recall 
frequently  make  the  charge  that  judges  are  mistaken  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws,  and  so  we  concede  judges  have  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  they  are  human  beings  constituted  as  you  and  I. 
There  is  no  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a judge  as  there  is  none  that 
doth  hedge  a king.  The  judges  of  our  highest  courts  are  by  no 
means  infallible,  and  when  they  disagree,  as  they  often  do,  certainly 
some  of  them  are  wrong.  There  is  perfection  nowhere  on  earth, 
all  are  likely  to  err. 

Juries,  State  legislators,  Congress,  the  President,  have  made 
mistakes,  but  are  we  on  this  account  to  shatter  the  entire  fabric  of 
our  government?  There  have  been  poor  decisions,  but  there  have 
been  thousands  in  which  justice  was  administered.  If  the  judge  has 
fallen  into  error,  he  ought  to  be  corrected,  he  ought  not  to  be  re- 
proved nor  condemned,  the  authority  of  our  tribunals  and  the  re- 
spect to  our  judges  should  not  be  impaired.  We  should  then  be 
able  to  say  with  the  sage  of  old  “Blessed  be  not  the  complaining 
tongue,  but  blessed  be  the  amending  hand.” 

The  judiciary  is  the  most  important  branch  of  our  government,  it 
effects  us  all,  its  influence  reaches  to  every  man’s  fireside,  it  deliber- 
ates and  passes  upon  his  property,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his  all. 
Only  the  highest  type  of  man  is  fit  to  adorn  that  exalted  office  and 
pronounce  in  it  the  oracles  of  justice.  In  this  high  esteem  has  it 
always  been  held.  Many  centuries  ago  in  that  matchless  book 
upon  which  our  moral  structure  rests,  the  divinely  inspired  author  in 
speaking  of  the  judges  said:  “Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judg- 
ment, but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great.  Ye  shall  not 
be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man.”  “Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person 
of  the  poor  nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty,  but  in  righteous- 
ness shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor.”  Will  those  who  demand  the 
recall  furnish  us  with  this  type  of  a judge,  or  will  we  not  behold 
a time-serving  official,  a spectacle  to  inspire  abhorrence,  to  destroy 
public  and  private  confidence,  to  create  universal  distrust  and  dis- 
tress. Will  their  judges  pay  no  heed  to  the  loud  and  insistent 
demands  of  the  mob ; or  will  they  hearken  to  the  cry  of  the  accused 
praying  for  justice.  Will  public  clamor,  or  will  carefully  weighed 
evidence  decide  the  case?  Will  not  the  mob  and  the  newspapers  be 
the  judge  and  jury.  If  not,  the  recall  petition  will  be  signed  and 
filed  and  the  judge  will  step  down  to  make  way  for  one  who  will 
hearken  to  and  heed  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  interests  and  the 
passions  of  the  moment. 
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We  need  not  draw  on  our  imaginations  to  picture  this  state  of 
affairs,  or  to  realize  the  weight  of  public  opinion:  but  a few  weeks 
ago,  here  in  our  own  city,  a judge,  who  bears  an  unblemished  repu- 
tation, in  sentencing  a young  man  to  prison  said:  “I  think  that 
sentencing  you  to  prison  would  ruin  you  utterly,  and  put  upon  you 
the  prison  stigma.  It  would  also  unfit  you  for  society  and  deprive 
you  of  your  citizenship  papers.  But  if  I would  suspend  sentence 
on  you,  or  let  you  go  free  on  probation  to  try  and  do  better,  public 
opinion  would  not  understand  it,  and  would  say  that  a thief  had 
gone  unwhipped  of  justice,  owing  to  the  blindness  and  corruption 
of  the  courts.”  What  an  influence,  then,  does  public  opinion  exert 
even  now  without  the  recall.  If  the  disappointed  litigant  to  seek 
revenge,  the  criminal  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  the  corporate  thieves 
to  secure  greater  license  to  plunder,  the  anarchist  to  defy  the  law, 
the  apostle  of  discontent  to  stir  the  masses  can  seize  on  this  weapon, 
why  do  we  wonder  at  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  said:  “Would  not  self-respecting  men  well  hesi- 
tate to  accept  judicial  offices  with  such  a sword  of  Damocles  hang- 
ing over  them?  What  kind  of  judgments  might  those  on  the 
unpopular  side  expect  from  the  courts  whose  judges  must  make 
their  decisions  under  such  legalized  terrorism?” 

Our  country  is  threatened  as  it  was  when  the  great  Jefferson 
framed  that  telling  indictment  against  George  III,  when  he  said: 
“He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  by  refusing  his 
assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers.  He  has  made 
judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries.”  Today  we  have 
no  George  III,  but  the  danger  exists,  whether  it  assume  the  shape 
of  a majority  or  a modern  Warwick,  who  makes  and  unmakes 
Presidents.  Americans  are  proud  of  their  judges  and  their  courts. 
The  highest  court  in  the  land  has  a wonderful  record  with  its  great 
and  commanding  figures  of  Jay,  Marshal,  Taney,  Kent  and  Story, 
reaching  down  to  the  cultured  and  distinguished  brilliant  Chief 
Justice  who  now  presides  over  that  august  tribunal. 

Our  confidence  and  our  respect  for  its  members  remain  un- 
shaken. No  stain  has  ever  smirched  the  reputation  of  that  honor- 
able and  dignified  body  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  people  in  its 
efforts  to  maintain  the  best  form  of  government  that  the  mind  of 
man  has  conceived.  They  have  displayed  judicial  skill  and  judicial 
rectitude.  They  have  never  wavered  or  been  moved  by  criticism. 

These  times  are  pregnant  with  changes,  a crisis  in  the  indus- 
trial world  is  fast  approaching  and  is  inevitable.  Great  economic 
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and  political  questions  are  now  being  discussed  by  the  people,  and 
they  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  give  judgment  by  the  ballot.  The 
ballot  is  man’s  great  right,  his  powerful  weapon.  It  is  a power  for 
good  when  used  by  an  enlightened  people,  but  let  us  pause  and 
think  before  we  urge  the  use  of  that  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an 
unthinking  populace,  inflamed  by  cunning  leaders  and  malcontents, 
who  aim  to  attack  that  which  is  most  dear  to  us  and  most  sacred 
to  our  people,  that  vital  principle  of  free  government  that  “key- 
stone of  our  governmental  arch,”  a fearless  and  independent 
judiciary.  John  E.  McGeehan,  LL.B. 


Plea  for  Uniform  Divorce  Law 

IN  former  days  America  was  half  contemptuously  alluded  to  by 
our  English  brethren  as  “the  land  of  the  dollar.”  Within  the 
past  decade,  however,  our  land  has  received,  not  only  from  the 
Englishmen,  but  from  Europeans  in  general,  the  more  opprobrious 
appellation  of  “the  land  of  easy  divorce.”  Although  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  do  so,  we  must  admit  that  the  term  truthfully  applies 
to  us. 

In  England,  not  only  the  clergy,  but  also  laymen  in  every  walk 
of  life — I may  say  the  entire  mass  of  the  people — realize  that  the 
divorce  evil  is  pregnant  with  frightful  possibilities.  Consequently, 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  is  evincing  such  a great  interest  in  the 
divorce  problem,  and  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  its  solution 
are  meeting  such  hearty  cooperation,  that  within  a very  short  time 
legislation  will  be  enacted  in  conformity  with  this  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  more  stringent  laws  regarding  the  matrimonial  state. 
Not  very  long  ago  an  English  writer  said  that  if  drastic  measures 
were  not  soon  taken,  England  would  face  as  shameless  a state  of 
affairs  as  existed  in  the  United  States. 

If  England,  where  conditions  are  not  so  bad  as  in  this  country, 
has  been  working  on  this  problem,  what  have  we  been  doing  ? As  a 
nation  we  have  been  doing  very  little.  Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  vow? 
Surely  not.  Then  what  is  the  cause?  The  only  reason  seems  to 
be  that  our  people  are  not  fully  awakened  to  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs. They  do  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  The 
true  state  of  facts  has  never  been  brought  vividly  to  their  minds. 
But  when  the  public  does  understand  the  problem  facing  the  nation, 
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there  will  be  an  awful  awakening  and  a determined  effort  character- 
istic of  American  energy  to  correct  the  evil. 

If  I may  quote  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  “The  reckless 
facility  with  which  divorce  may  be  procured  in  every  state  except 
South  Carolina  is  a blot  on  the  name  of  the  law  in  our  land.”  Al- 
though many  differ  with  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  its  abso- 
lute opposition  to  divorce,  there  is  no  thoughtful  man  who  does  not 
admit  that  there  are  far  too  many  divorces  granted  and  that  the 
divorce  evil  is  gravely  menacing  the  home  and  society  at  large. 

The  great  prevalence  of  the  evil  in  this  country  can  be  ascribed 
in  very  great  degree  to  the  fact  that  each  of  the  states  has  its  own 
divorce  laws. 

One  of  them,  South  Carolina,  will  not  grant  a divorce  for  any 
cause  whatsoever.  New  York  for  only  one  cause,  others  for  a few 
more,  such  as  desertion  and  neglect,  and  so  on  down  to  one  of  our 
Western  states  which  will  grant  a divorce  for  “continued  conduct 
that  makes  life  miserable,”  and  what  makes  life  miserable  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge.  To  obtain  such  a divorce  a person  need 
reside  in  that  state  only  six  months.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  less  than  one  year  ago,  passed  a law  saying 
that  six  months’  residence  need  not  be  continuous. 

Although  the  public  knows  in  a general  way  of  the  prevalence 
of  these  Western  divorces,  how  many  fully  realize  the  actual  num- 
ber? According  to  a report  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
1906,  over  one  million  persons  had  been  divorced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  Think  of  it,  130  a day 
for  over  twenty  years.  The  rate  has  been  steadily  increasing  since, 
till  now  there  is  one  divorce  to  every  twelve  marriages.  Appalling 
as  these  figures  are  they  do  not  bring  to  our  minds  the  necessity  for 
a radical  change  as  strongly  as  a famous  New  York  case  does. 

The  facts  in  that  case  are  that  a man  and  woman  were  married 
in  New  York.  Shortly  afterwards  the  man  went  to  Connecticut 
and  obtained  a divorce  there,  serving  his  wife  by  publication.  A 
short  time  thereafter  he  married  another  woman  in  Connecticut. 
The  marriage  was  valid  in  that  state  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such  everywhere.  His  wife  and  he  soon  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  arrested  and  convicted  of  bigamy.  According  to  New  York 
law  the  first  woman  was  still  his  wife.  The  plain  effect  of  this 
decision  is  that  a man  may  be  legally  wedded  to  a woman  in  one 
state  and  not  in  another.  A lawfully  wedded  man  and  woman 
may  enter  a car  as  respected  citizens  at  the  New  Jersey  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  upon  their  arrival  in  New  York,  five  minutes  later, 
either  he  is  a criminal  guilty  of  bigamy  or  the  woman  at  his  side 
is  no  longer  his  wife  and  the  innocent  babe  in  her  arms  is  an  out- 
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cast.  How  many  persons  in  this  country  know  such  a shameful 
and  deplorable  state  of  affairs  exists?  How  many  would  even 
believe  it  unless  the  very  decision  were  read  to  them?  Think  of 
this  and  then  consider  how  long  the  American  public  would  tolerate 
such  a condition  of  affairs  if  it  only  knew  and  realized  the  truth. 

The  question  no  longer  is  “Shall  conditions  be  remedied?” 
but  “When  shall  they  be  remedied,  and  how  can  we  remedy  them?” 
It  is  our  duty  and  your  duty  and  every  citizen’s  duty  to  bring  the 
American  public  to  a full  realization  of  the  condition  of  our  divorce 
laws.  I am  glad  to  say  that  something  already  has  been  done. 
However,  it  is  merely  a drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  is  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  In  1905  President  Roosevelt  sent  a special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  expressing  the  hope  that  uniform  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  divorce  might  in  time  be  adopted  by  the  states  and 
recommended  that  Congress  provide  for  the  collection  of  reliable 
and  trustworthy  statistics  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce. 

In  1906,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
forty-two  Governors  either  attended  personally  or  sent  representa- 
tives to  Washington  to  discuss  the  question  of  divorce  legislation. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  in  1910  called  a similar  con- 
ference in  Washington  which  was  personally  attended  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  thirty  states.  The  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
who  attended  these  conferences  was  that  the  best  solution  of  the 
divorce  problem  would  be  the  adoption  of  a uniform  divorce  law 
by  all  the  states.  Their  opinion  met  with  the  approval  of  the  recent 
convention  of  governors. 

As  a result  of  these  conferences  a tentative  divorce  code  has 
been  drawn  up.  It  is  not  an  absolute  panacea  for  the  divorce  evil, 
but  it  is  a vast  improvement  upon  the  present  laws  for  it  does  away 
with  the  glaring  faults.  It  restricts  the  grounds  for  divorce  to 
offenses  of  the  most  serious  character  and  provides  that  the  suit 
be  prosecuted  in  the  state  of  bona  fide  residence  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  further  provides  that  wherever  possible  the  defendant 
shall  have  full  opportunity  to  defend. 

This  proposed  code  has  met  with  the  approval  of  almost  every 
one  interested  in  the  adoption  of  more  stringent  divorce  laws.  As 
it  seems  the  only  remedy  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  why  should 
it  not  be  adopted?  There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  it 
should  not.  The  chief  obstacle  blocking  its  adoption  appears  to  be 
the  indifference  of  the  American  people.  Legislative  bodies  move 
slowly,  especially  in  matters  requiring  a radical  change  in  well 
established  customs  or  practices.  Consequently,  if  we  wish  to  see 
the  proposed  uniform  divorce  law  adopted  by  every  state  in  the 
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Union  we  must  overcome  this  legislative  inertia,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  so  is  by  arousing  public  opinion.  The  public  conscience  must 
be  awakened  to  the  enormous  consequences  that  will  follow  failure 
to  correct  our  discordant,  and  in  many  states,  disgraceful  divorce 
laws.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  newspapers  have  given  us 
many  indications  of  the  people’s  attitude  toward  divorce,  when 
there  has  been  widespread  clamor  against  clergymen  marrying 
well  knowm  and  wealthy  Americans  whose  wives  had  recently  di- 
vorced them.  This  shows,  that  although  it  is  dormant,  there  is 
nevertheless  intense  feeling  in  this  country  about  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce. How  long  would  it  take  to  arouse  this  dormant  feeling,  if 
the  people  knew  the  true  state  of  affairs — one  divorce  to  every 
twelve  marriages;  one  county  in  Nevada  with  three  hundred  mar- 
riages and  four  hundred  divorces.  How  many  persons  know  that 
many  of  these  Western  decrees  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written?  How  many  persons  know  that  New  York  will 
not  recognize  a divorce  in  a case  where  a New  York  citizen  has 
been  served  by  publication  in  another  state  ? Do  they  know  that  the 
recipients  of  such  decrees  become  bigamists  if  they  marry  again? 
How  long  are  we  to  endure  these  discordant  laws  that  make  a man  a 
bigamist  although  he  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  commiting 
a crime?  How  long  will  the  public  endure  a state  of  affairs  where 
a woman  can  go  out  West,  ostensibly  on  a pleasure  trip,  and  return 
in  a few  months  and  tell  her  husband  she  is  no  longer  wedded  to 
him,  merely  because  without  her  husband’s  knowledge  she  was  able 
to  convince  some  obscure  Western  judge  that  her  husband’s  con- 
duct tended  to  make  her  life  miserable? 

These  are  the  evils — what  can  we  do  to  remedy  them? 

There  is  a National  Divorce  Congress  that  is  trying  to  remedy 
these  conditions  by  persuading  the  states  to  adopt  the  Uniform 
Divorce  Law.  So  far  three  states  have  done  so.  If  three  states 
have  adopted  this  code  which  expresses  the  best  thought  and  earn- 
est convictions  of  many  able  minds,  why  not  every  state? 

Therefore,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  this  law. 

Let  us  do  our  duty  by  striving  with  all  our  might  and  main  to 
bring  home  to  the  American  people  a realization  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs. 

Impress  upon  the  people  that  lax  divorce  laws  are  a menace 
to  family  life  and  all  that  makes  it  sacred.  Show  them  that  in  the 
family  the  very  bulwark  of  the  nation  is  in  danger.  Prove  it  to 
them  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  American  common  sense  and 
justice  will  not  take  long  to  apply  the  remedy. 

James  F.  Carr,  L.L.  B. 


Thomas  Emmet  Crimmins 


EVERY  year  while  Fordham  University  lasts  some  deserving, 
ambitious  boy  will  remember  Mr.  T.  E.  Crimmins  and  the 
practical  love  of  his  only  child,  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Burke,  who 
has  established  a scholarship  in  his  honor. 

A word  about  Mr.  Crimmins  must  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Monthly,  for  he  was  one  of  the  famous  doers  of  things  in 
busy  New  York,  and  he  did  them  ably  and  manfully.  He  did  much 
to  make  his  native  city  straight  and  smooth  and  safe. 

T.  E.  Crimmins,  who  died  on  September  11,  1911,  was  born 
in  New  York  City  on  February  4,  1851,  and  was  entered  at  Ford- 
ham  College  in  September  1866.  That  he  bore  in  his  heart  a deep 
love  of  Fordham  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  felt  no  little  pride 
in  being  one  of  her  alumni. 

It  was  during  his  college  vacations  that  Tom  Crimmins’ 
father,  New  York’s  best-known  contractor,  from  1840  to  1873,  con- 
cluded that  the  boy  was  “ a natural  born  contractor,”  and  in  1873 
the  elder  Crimmins  turned  over  the  whole  contracting  business  to 
his  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  firm’s  field  work  was  T.  E.  Crim- 
mins. He  took  his  place  among  the  thousands  of  laborers  and 
directed  their  energies.  His  knowledge  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering  and  of  the  original  topography  of  Manhattan  Island,  so 
equipped  him  for  his  work  in  that  city  that  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  any  contract  none  was  safer  or  surer  than  he.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  had  entire  charge  of  the  sewerage  system  of 
the  city — in  all  about  350  miles  in  extent.  He  laid  a large  propor- 
tion of  all  the  mains  put  down  by  the  Equitable,  Consolidated  and 
New  York  Gas  companies,  and  more  than  half  the  subways  for  the 
Metropolitan  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies.  He  built  the 
Forty-second  street  railroad  and  a portion  of  the  Ninth  avenue  rail- 
road. The  excavation  for  Madison  Square  Garden  and  the  Wal- 
dorf and  the  New  Netherland  hotels  were  all  done  by  him.  He' 
held  the  principal  contracts  for  the  Broadway  cable,  and  completed 
the  Third  avenue  cable  road  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Wharton  Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  connected  Yonkers  and 
Hastings  by  trolley  in  1901,  five  years  after  his  brother  had  retired 
from  the  firm.  He  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  by  being  the 
first  in  New  York  to  use  dynamite  in  blasting. 
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Mr.  Crimmins  was  director  of  the  Mechanics  and  Traders’ 
Bank,  of  the  United  States  Savings  Bank,  and  of  the  Yorkville 
Bank.  He  was  President  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni, 
governor  of  the  Democratic  Club,  an  active  member  of  the  Engi- 
neers’ Club,  the  Lotus  Club,  and  of  the  Union  Boat  Club,  over 
which  latter  he  presided  for  some  years.  The  Contractors’  Asso- 
ciation made  him  its  president,  and  so  did  the  Association  of  Fire 
Engineers.  Indeed,  firemen  and  fire  engines  and  all  things  con- 
nected with  this  department  took  up  much  of  his  spare  time.  This 
was  his  one  hobby.  He  ran  with  the  firemen  until  the  pay  de- 
partment was  organized.  His  memory  will  live  brighter  and  longer 
in  the  New  York  Fire  Department  on  account  of  the  Thomas  E. 
Crimmins  medal  for  bravery  which  was  founded  this  year  by  his 
daughter.  It  is  the  most  artistic  medal  bestowed  and  represents  the 
old  hand  engine  side  by  side  with  the  modern  contrivances. 

In  politics  Mr.  Crimmins  was  a democrat  and  for  a brief  period 
leader  of  the  Twentieth  District  of  the  Tammany  Sachems.  From 
this,  however,  he  soon  resigned,  as  he  found  that  it  interfered  with 
his  business.  His  ability  was  recognized  more  than  once  by  the 
Mayors  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred to  provide  for  the  celebration  in  the  City  of  New  York  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  Mayor 
Grant  persuaded  him  to  go  abroad  and  study  street  paving  and 
make  a report  on  the  condition  of  this  work  in  European  cities. 
On  his  return,  as  a result  of  his  investigations,  the  cobblestones 
disappeared  from  the  streets  of  New  York  and  asphalt  took  their 
place. 

The  New  York  daily  papers  were  not  slow  to  perceive  and 
acknowledge  his  capacity  in  going  about  heavy  dynamical  work. 
The  failures  of  others  nerved  him  and  stimulated  him  to  gigantic 
efforts  which  were  crowned  with  success.  One  daily  paper  said  of 
T.  E.  Crimmins,  when  he  had  undertaken  to  complete  the  contract 
of  the  Third  avenue  cable,  abandoned  by  the  Philadelphia  firm : 
“From  what  I have  observed  I do  not  believe  that  there  are  a whole 
lot  of  people  like  Thomas  E.  Crimmins  in  this  town.  Enterprising 
to  a high  degree,  public-spirited,  advanced  in  his  ideas,  Mr.  Crim- 
mins was  a type  of  the  spirit  that  should  imbue  all  who  have 
greater  New  York’s  interest  at  heart.  His  work  shows  it,  while 
his  ideas  enthuse  and  inspire.”  Another  paper,  wishing  to  put  him 
forward  as  Fire  Commissioner,  after  speaking  of  his  knowledge  of 
all  things  connected  with  the  Fire  Department  and  of  his  interest  in 
the  firemen,  said  of  him : “Whatever  the  future  has  in  store  for 
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the  affable,  courteous,  genial  all-round  good  fellow,  thus  far  Mr 
T.  E.  Crimmins  has  exhibited  singularly  quick,  clear  and  discrim- 
inating qualities  which  fully  equip  him  for  any  executive  office  in 
our  municipal  government.”  At  this  time,  too,  the  papers  could 
say:  “T.  E.  Crimmins,  who  is  not  forty-four,  has  accomplished 
far  more  than  any  ordinary  man  can  hope  for  in  a long  life  of 
energy  and  industry.  In  all  that  he  has  attempted,  and  his  under- 
takings have  been  manifold,  he  has  shown  that  he  is  a man  of 
brains  and  grit,  and  that  he  is  fertile  in  resources.  Few  men,  in 
fact,  have  shown  higher  qualities  than  he  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  he  is  looked  upon  today  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the 
metropolis.” 

Clear  and  far-seeing  and  constructive  as  was  T.  E.  Crimmins’ 
intellect,  yet  it  was  his  heart  which  he  always  sought  to  hide,  that 
made  him  a man  above  most  men.  Its  generosity  was  too  far- 
reaching  to  escape  observation.  Few  people  in  New  York  knew 
that  in  the  heat  of  summer  when  the  jaded  horses  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment and  those  of  the  Red  Cross  ambulance ‘needed  rest,  that  Tom 
Crimmins  had  them  cared  for  at  his  stables,  while  his  own  best 
horses  were  serving  the  fire  departmnt  and  hospital  ambulances  in 
the  meantime.  Letters  of  gratitude  found  among  his  papers  reveal 
this  side  of  his  character. 

But  it  had  another  side  which  is  worth  revealing.  In  the  days 
when  he  was  New  York’s  greatest  contractor,  when  his  payroll 
held  the  names  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  men,  he  found  out  the 
name  and  address  of  every  married  man  who  was  inclined  to  divert 
his  week’s  wages  from  his  wife  and  children  to  the  groggery.  Mr. 
Crimmins  saw  to  it  that  the  wages  went  to  the  wife  every  pay  day, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  wife  that  her  husband  had 
reformed,  that  the  delinquent  was  entrusted  with  his  money. 

We  are  told  that  no  man  is  a hero  to  his  own  valet,  yet  it  is 
Mr.  Crimmins’  valet  who  revealed  another  hidden  side  of  his  affec- 
tionate heart.  Time  and  again  was  his  valet  sent  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  persons  whose  distress  was  made  known  through 
the  newspapers,  and  when  they  were  reported  deserving,  the  valet 
was  sent  with  the  needed  money  for  their  relief.  This  went  on  for 
over  twenty-five  years  unknown  to  his  own  family.  To  show  how 
his  heart  could  be  suddenly  touched  by  misery  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  this  simple  fact,  as  told  by  his  coachman.  He  was  in  a 
hurry  on  one  occasion  to  catch  a train  at  the  Forty-second  street 
station,  and  after  the  driver  has  been  urged  to  speed  the  horse,  Mr. 
Crimmins  suddenly  put  his  hands  on  the  reins  and  said  to  him: 
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“Step  off  and  see  what’s  the  matter  there.  Quick ; we  have  no  time 
to  spare.”  The  driver  jumped  off  and  approached  a poor  woman 
with  four  children  who  were  in  the  street  watching  the  evictors 
throwing  out  their  rickety  furniture.  She  couldn’t  pay  the  rent. 
It  was  over  forty  dollars.  That  was  the  information  brought  back. 
Mr.  Crimmins  hastily  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  took  out  his 
purse  and  handed  the  driver  fifty  dollars,  and  said  “Give  her  that. 
Hurry  up,  or  we  shall  miss  the  train.” 

The  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  con- 
vents whose  poverty  was  made  more  galling  yearly  by  the  never- 
ending  street  improvement,  put  down  today  and  torn  up  tomorrow, 
have  told  many  a tale  of  T.  E.  Crimmins’  generosity.  Never  did 
any  of  these  appeal  to  him  in  vain,  and  when  they  did  not  go  to  him, 
he  went  to  them.  Out  of  his  fortune,  which  was  over  a million  dol- 
lars, the  fifty  thousand  which  he  left  in  charity  and  bequests  was  no 
index  of  what  he  did  every  year  while  he  lived. 

The  hundreds  of  toil-worn  old  men  who  were  around  his  coffin 
at  the  solemn  requiem  mass  at  St.  Vincent  Ferrer’s  Church,  told 
sweet  tales  of  Tom  Crimmins’  big  heart.  He  surely  belonged  to 
that  admirable  minority  who  do  not  let  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  hand  does.  New  York  has  had  few  citizens  whose  hidden 
generosity  did  as  much  to  soothe  sorrow,  relieve  want  and  check 
despair,  and  save  repining  pride  as  did  T.  E.  Crimmins.  He  had 
no  pretentions.  He  sought  no  distinctions.  Few  men  of  his  wealth 
and  ability  had  less  pride  than  he  or  cared  for  honors  less. 

C.  A.  C. 


Old  Fordhamites 


John  J.  Cauchois  has  composed  some  songs,  words  and  music, 
which  ought  to  prove  very  popular.  They  are  entitled  “Our  Presi- 
dents” and  “Sovereigns  of  England.”  He  has  skilfully  arranged 
the  list  in  rhyme,  so  as  to  form  an  excellent  memoria  technica  of 
the  presidents  from  1789-1909,  and  of  English  rulers  from  1066- 
1910. 

Mr.  J.  Jos.  Lilly,  who  graduated  among  our  first  law  gradu- 
ates, ’08,  was  married  on  June  19  to  Miss  Julia  Constance  Cun- 
ningham of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  C.  McNeilly,  ’89,  has  been  assistant  to  Hon. 
James  Osborne  in  the  recent  Albany  investigation  of  the  conduct 
of  city  officials. 


Father  Bobier’s  Anniversary 

SOME  two  hundred  friends,  lay  and  clerical,  of  Rev.  James 
E.  Bobier,  ’69,  pastor  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo’s  Church, 
Brooklyn,  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  by  a dinner  in  his  honor  at  Hotel  Bossert  on 
the  evening  of  June  26th.  The  speakers  reviewed  the  remarkable 
career  of  Father  Bobier  in  the  most  complimentary  fashion,  and 
whilst  they  recalled  many  pleasing  features  of  his  past,  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  might  live  to  celebrate  his  golden  jubliee. 

The  president  of  the  university  was  present  on  the  occasion  and 
in  the  name  of  the  faculty  complimented  him  on  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful priestly  career,  hoping  that  for  many  years  to  come  he  might 
as  he  had  always  done  in  the  past  reflect  honor  on  Fordham,  and 
achieve  new  and  glorious  triumphs  for  God  and  country. 


Obituary 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  A.M.,  ’60,  61.  Mr.  Oliver  was  well  known 
as  a lawyer,  and  was  assistant  district  attorney  under  Col.  John  R. 
Fellows.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the  old  Ford- 
hamites was  evinced  by  his  recent  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Mr.  Oliver  took  the  kindliest  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  Fordham.  To  his  son,  Francis  Jr.,  ’05,  and  all 
the  family,  we  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy.  R.  I.  P. 


The  College  World 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of  the  winners  of  the 
prizes  offered,  through  the  New  York  Times,  by  Owen 
Johnson,  author  of  “Stover  at  Yale,”  “The  Varmint”  and 
“The  Tennessee  Shad,”  for  the  best  constructive  plans  for  the  social 
organization  of  a university.  The  undergraduate  prize  of  $150  was 
awarded  to  Albert  John  Murphy,  T2,  of  New  York  University, 
while  the  graduate  prize  of  $100  went  to  Richard  Welling,  L.L.  B., 
Harvard,  ’80. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  during 
the  scholastic  year  1911-12,  July  issue  included,  204  different  colleges 
and  universities  were  mentioned  in  this  department.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 157  are  in  the  United  States,  five  in  Canada,  one  in  Cuba,  one 
in  Hawaii,  two  in  South  America,  28  in  Europe,  nine  in  Asia  and 
one  in  Australia. 

Among  the  members  of  the  American  Olympic  Team,  are  repre- 
sentatives- from  21  colleges  and  universities,  namely:  Yale,  Cornell, 
Princeton,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Notre  Dame,  Syracuse, 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Leland  Stanford,  Massachusetts  Agricultural, 
Brigham  Young  University,  Coe  College,  Harvard  Law,  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  and  the  Universities  of  California,  Nebraska,  Illinois, 
Vermont,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Southern  California.  Men  from  Yale, 
Harvard,  Notre  Dame,  Cornell,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dart- 
mouth, Wesleyan,  Adrian  College,  and  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  placed  upon  the  supple- 
mentary team. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  college,  the  address  to 
the  Bryn  Mawr  graduates  was  this  year  delivered  by  a woman. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Dublin  celebrates 
its  200th  anniversary  this  month — The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
Guilford  College  was  celebrated  last  month. 

For  the  benefit  of  employees  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  for  the  minor  sons  of  employees,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has 
established  four  free  scholarships  at  McGill  University. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  formerly  a professor  at  Brown,  has  been 
chosen  president  of  Amherst. 

Hudson  Maxim,  the  inventor,  advocates  the  appropriation,  by 
Congress,  of  ten  million  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a School 
of  Aeronautics,  and  for  the  founding  of  chairs  in  this  science  at 
various  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
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The  new  engineering  building  of  Robert  College,  Constan- 
tinople, will  be  the  first  steel  structure  ever  erected  in  Turkey. 

The  establishment  of  a school  of  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  recent  gift  of  three-quarters  of  a million. 

The  new  gymnasium  of  Wooster  University,  Ohio,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  West,  was  recently  dedicated. — A gymnasium  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  Howard  University. 

In  order  to  give  the  young  women  students  of  its  home  econ- 
omics department  actual  practice  in  housekeeping,  a cottage,  com- 
pletely equipped  and  furnished,  has  been  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Two  students  will  take  entire  charge  of  the 
house  each  week. 

It  is  reported  that  a plot  of  fifty  acres  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
been  given  to  the  trusteees  as  a site  for  the  new  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity. 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a gymnasium  at  Sewanee 
University  in  memory  of  Major  Archibald  Butt. 

Since  its  foundation  some  years  ago,  the  hospital  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School  at  Canton,  China,  has 
treated  nearly  20,000  patients. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  produce  from  the 
college  farm  to  the  kitchen,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  a single-track, 
narrow-gauge  railway  is  operated  at  St.  Ignatius  College,  River- 
view,  Sydney,  Australia. 

Dramatics : — Among  the  final  presentations  of  the  scholastic 
year,  many  of  which  were  outdoor  productions,  were  found : “The 
Maid  of  Orleans,”  Vassar;  “The  Rivals”  and  “She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer,” Middlebury;  “Tempest,”  Goucher;  “The  Learned  Ladies,” 
Mt.  Holyoke;  “The  Delectable  Forest,”  Radcliffe;  “Twig  of 
Thorn,”  Jackson;  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  Wellesley;  “Robin 
of  Sherwood,”  Yale;  “Macbeth,”  Smith;  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  Barnard,  Oberlin,  and  Rockford  College,  Indiana. 

Cornell  has  secured  a portable  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  signal  corps  of  its  cadet  batallion. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  new  dramatic  museum  of  Co- 
lumbia is  a set  of  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  opera,  the 
ballet,  the  pantomime,  and  the  puppet  show. 

Next  year  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  author  and  editor,  is  to 
lecture  at  several  universities  in  Japan,  including  those  of  Tokio, 
Keio,  Kyote,  Waseda  and  Kyusha. 


Edw.  P.  Gilleran,  T3. 


BASEBALL 


THE  Freshman  nine  closed  their  season  on  June  1,  at  Bronx- 
ville,  with  a closely  contested  game  against  Concordia  Col- 
lege, in  which  they  lost  out,  7-6.  Captain  Barry  allowed 
only  five  hits,  but  Wenzel  of  Concordia,  was  in  even  better  form 
and  gave  the  Freshmen  but  three  hits.  The  fielding  of  McErlean 
and  Barry  featured  the  game. 

The  score : 

Concordia  College 3 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 x — 7 

Fordham  Freshmen  0 0 4 0 1 0 1 0 0 — 6 

The  Freshmen,  although  their  season’s  record  is  not  a startling 
one,  deserve  much  credit  for  their  vigorous  effort  to  introduce  a 
Freshman  team  as  a permanent  institution  at  Fordham,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  their  successors  will  keep  it  up  and  achieve  even  a better 
record  than  the  class  of  1915  did.  Captain  Jack  Barry,  by  pitching 
steady  ball,  and  batting  at  a .602  clip,  deserves  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  team’s  success.  Jim  Dooling,  with  an  average  of  .536,  was 
another  important  factor,  while  Rafferty  and  McErlean,  as 
catcher  and  shortstop,  did  splendid  work  all  season. 

Just  a few  lines  to  congratulate  Manager  Burns  Barford  on 
his  able  and  conscientious  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Maroon  nine. 
Burns  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Fordham  manager  who 
has  not  had  an  assistant  and  the  only  Junior  that  ever  received  an 
F.  for  a managership.  When  ex-Manager  McCafferty,  ow- 
ing to  serious  illness,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  office  early  in  the 
Spring,  Burns  was  the  only  official  suitable  for  the  vacancy,  and  he 
not  only  attended  to  his  assistant  managership,  but  with  a will,  de- 
spite the  reverses  which  he  frequently  had  to  encounter,  he  made  a 
success  both  financially  and  otherwise  of  the  season  just  ended.  In 
a word  he  made  us  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  then  congratulate 
him  for  doing  the  impossible.  And  so  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  season  as  a foundation,  with  the  good  will  of  every  Maroon 
student,  with  a balance  on  the  profit  page  of  the  ledger  and  last  of 
all  with  his  untiring  zeal  and  marked  ability  the  Monthly  can  see 
everything  that  leads  to  Fordham  having  the  most  successful  man- 
agement; and  it  feels  confident  that  Assistant  Manager  Coyle,  T4, 
will  receive  the  best  possible  training  for  the  following  season,  as 
Burns  will  appreciate  the  desire  he  entertains  to  place  Fordham 
first  among  the  best.  Gerald  J.  McKernan. 


Book  Reviews 


MARGARET’S  TRAVELS,  by  Anthony  Yorke.  P.  J.  Kenedy 
& Son.  $1.38. 

In  Margaret’s  Travels  we  have  a most  interesting  story  of  a 
New  York  girl’s  travels  through  Europe.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
story  in  its  composition  and  conception  gave  it  an  attractiveness 
which  ought  to  appeal  to  every  reader.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
letters,  written  by  a girl  to  her  chum  in  Chicago,  concerning  her 
travels,  and  is  permeated  by  a vein  of  refined  and  agreeable  humor, 
which  render  the  book  more  attractive  than  other  works  of  its 
kind.  The  descriptions  of  the  old  churches  and  monasteries,  of 
ancient  palaces  and  castles,  of  the  beautiful  and  priceless  mosaics 
of  Ireland,  England,  Italy  and  France  are  not  only  most  interesting, 
but  also  highly  instructive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will 
give  us  more  of  such  books,  and  that  Margaret’s  Travels  will  meet 
with  the  success  it  so  richly  deserves. 


ANGELS  OF  THE  SANCTUARY,  by  F.  Masser.  Benziger 
Bros.  25  cents. 

This  little  book  consists  of  a number  of  short,  but  extremely 
interesting  sermons  which  are  intended  especially  for  altar  boys. 
Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  among  those  who  serve  the  altar  a deeper 
veneration  and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


THE  LITTLE  COMMUNICANT,  Compiled  by  the  Rev. 

Bonaventure  Hammer,  O.  F.  M.  Benziger  Bros.  25  cents 
and  upwards. 

“The  Little  Communicant”  combines  the  advantages  of  a con- 
cise catechism  with  the  utility  of  a prayer-book.  It  consists  of  an 
outline  of  Catholic  doctrine,  an  explanation  of  the  sacraments,  to- 
gether with  the  prayers  of  the  church.  This  is  a book  which  should 
be  especially  instructive  for  young  children. 


W.  A.  L. 
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BACK  TO  THE  WORLD,  by  M.  Champol  (Translated  from  the 
French  by  L.  M.  Leggatt).  Benziger  Bros.  Price,  $1.35. 

A view  of  the  lamentable  religious  persecution  which  existed  in 
France  a few  years  ago  is  ably  presented  in  the  thought-compelling 
tale  “Back  to  the  World.”  On  the  day  of  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  eviction  of  the  sisters  from  their 
home,  Henriette  finds  herself  a laicized  nun,  forced  back  upon  the 
world  she  had  chosen  to  forsake. 

Drawn  by  a devotion  to  a former  lover  and  a solicitude  for 
his  orphaned  children,  subject  to  the  worldly  words  of  a mother  and 
thrust  into  the  luxury  of  modern  social  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  influenced  as  well  by  the  lives  of  her  companion  nuns  as 
by  a desire  to  forego  all  human  affection  and  return  to  her  “other 
self,”  the  sweet,  simple  Henriette  passes  through  a series  of  ex- 
terior adversities  and  secret  struggles  which  terminate  in  her  pos- 
tulancy  as  a sister  of  charity. 

The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  plot  is  very  good,  but  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  all  is  the  exquisite  character  drawing  of  the  heroine 
and  her  companions,  the  erstwhile  Sisters  Louis  and  St.  Helene. 

J.  B.  L. 


In  this  closing  issue  for  1911-12  we  wish  to  express  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  printer,  Mr.  Charles  J.  O’Brien,  for  his  ex- 
cellent work.  His  printing  of  the  half  tone  engravings  which  ap- 
peared could  hardly  be  surpassed ; while  the  press  work  has,  in  the 
city  and  amongst  the  other  college  publications,  been  the  subject 
of  much  favorable  comment. 

The  issues  were  delivered  in  good  season,  and  it  was  a veritable 
pleasure  to  correct  proofs  at  noon  and  have  the  finished  copies  in 
the  afternoon.  This  is  explained  by  the  large  force,  some  200,  which 
Mr.  O’Brien  has  in  his  employ,  and  the  thorough  and  up-to-the- 
minute  machinery  and  methods  in  vogue  at  his  plant. 
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Arrow 

Kotch 'COLLAR 

18c. — 8 for  85c.  Clnett,  Peabody  & Co.,  Makera 

Conlon  & McKenna 

Men's  Furnishings 
2526  Webster  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  1178  Tremont 

Rev.  Superiors 

of  Religious,  Educational 

and  Charitable  Institutions 

DESIRING  TO  PURCHASE 

GROCERIES 

and  GENERAL  SUPPLIES 

at  Strictly  Wholesale  Prices 
can  do  so  by  addressing 

William  H.  Keating 

Hudson  and  Jay  Sts.,  New  York  City 

VARSITY  GINGER  ALE 

“I  WANT  A” 

Washington  Heights  Bottling  Co. 

Successor  to  D.  L.  ORMSBY 
Phone  2880  Audubon  NEW  YORK 


GO 

TO 


PETER  STIEB 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER 

Pelham  Avenue  and  Fordham  Square 
LADIES'  SHAMPOOING  A SPECIALTY 
Use  “ARTOPHYLAX" 

Cures  All  Scalp  Diseases  and  Removes  Dandruff 
PETER  STIEB,  Manufacturer 


Telephone  3779  Tremont 

James  B.  McGrath,  D.  D.  S. 
Margaret  L.  McGrath,  D.  D.  S. 

Office  Hours  S.  E.  Cor.  Webster  and 

8 to  12,  1 to  6,  7 to  9 Pelham  Aves. 

Sundays  by  appointment  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Jones 

PHARMACIST 

350  Fordham  Road,  cor.  Marion  Ave. 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK 

M.  ANNAN 

Successor  to  JAMES  KENN 

Decorative  Painter  and  Paper  Hanger 

Geo.  S.  Anderson,  Manager 

2544  Decatur  Ave.  New  York 

Tel.  1468  Tremont 

J.  J.  SKELLY’S 

PRESCRIPTION  PHARMACY 

Established  1876 

S.  E.  Cor.  WEBSTER  and  PELHAM  AVE8. 
FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

DEPOT  FOR  No.  99  COUGH  MIXTURE 
25  CENTS  A BOTTLE 

P.  J.  O'REILLY 

Wholesale  and  Retail  GROCER 

FINE  TEAS,  COFFEES  and  SPICES 
Elgin  Creamery  Butter 
Fresh  Eggs  Direct  from  the  Country 
Phone  833  Tremont 

300  FORDHAM  ROAD,  cor.  TIEBOUT  AVE. 

PATRICK  DAVIN 

Shoe  Dealer 

2516  WEBSTER  AVENUE 
Near  190th  St.  BRONX 


REID’S 

Ice  Cream 

HARLEM  BRANCH 

79  WEST  132d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  requested  to  patronize  advertisers 
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DR.  F.  L.  TOOLEY 

DENTIST 

1S7  EAST  79th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dentist  to  Fordham  University 

OFFICE  HOURS,  9 to  5 

Everybody  Knows  “JAKE” 

Fordham  Station 

Newspapers,  Souvenir  Postal  Cards, 
Magazines 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes 

772  EAST  188th  ST.,  N.  Y.  City 

Studies  are  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Read- 
ing taught.  For  further  particulars  address 
DIRECTRESS 

Telephone  Tremont  4768 

BRANOWER  BROS. 

CHEMISTS  & PHARMACISTS 

Most  up-to-date  Drug  Store  in  the  Bronx 

S.  W.  Cor.  Webster  Ave.  and  Oliver  PI., 

Opp.  Bedford  Park  Station  NEW  YORK 


Telephone,  Gramercy  5157 

Ideal  Electrical 
Contracting  Co. 

125  EAST  23d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

WILLIAM  E.  McKEEN,  Pres. 

WIRING  FOR  CHURCHES 

A SPECIALTY 

SCHOEMMELL 

Photo  Studio 

Home  Portraiture  and 
Children’s  Work  a Specialty 

2526  WEBSTER  AVE. 

Cor.  Fordham  Road  Tel.  4716  Tremont 


JOSEPH  ALBUS 

Bakery  and 
Lunch  Room 

Cor.  WEBSTER  AVE.  and 
193d  STREET 

BRONX,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MEMBER  N.  Y.  STATE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  MASTER  BAKERS 

Our  Motto:  Purity  and  Cleanliness 


Prompt 

Deliveries 


of 


138th  Street  and  Mott  Haven  Canal 
Bronx  River  near  Westchester  Avenue 
Harlem  River  and  177th  Street 
Webster  Avenue,  Bedford  Park 


Our  readers  are  requested  to  patronize  advertisers 
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Academy 
of  Mt.  St.  Ursula 

Bedford  Park,  New  York  City 


Conducted  by  Ursuline  Nuns 

A regular  four  years’  course  approved  by 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education 

Music,  Art,  Languages, 
Elocution  and  Physical 
Culture 

Receive  special  attention 


Further  particulars,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


Purveyors  to  the  Epicure  Purveyors  to  the  Thrifty 

Everything  to  Eat 

may  be  found  in  our 
market,  and  of  the 
high  quality  that 
you  always  expect 
of  us. 

Departments 
Meat,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Groceries, 
Dairy  Products, 

Delicatessen,  Confectionery,  Bakery 

Richard  Webber 

120th  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
Branches  : Tremont  and  Mt. Vernon 


McCANN’S 

Famous 

One-Ninety  Hat 

Snappy  and  Standard  Styles 


STETSON  and  other 
FINE  HATS 


Two-Ten  Bowery 

Above  Spring  Street 

If  You  Don’t  Wear  McCann’s  Hats 
We’re  Both  Out. 


THE  FORDHAM 

Stationery  and  Cigar  Store 

The  Store  for  the  Student 

Stationery  in  all  its  Branches.  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Goods.  Kodaks  and  Supplies.  Also  De- 
veloping and  Printing.  Fordham  University  Seal 
Pins,  Flag  Pins,  Fobs,  Felt  and  Silk  Pennants. 
Pillow  Covers  of  all  Designs.  We  always  have 
on  hand  a full  line  of  Fordham  University  Poet 
Cards.  Imported  Cigars  and  Cigarettes. 

The  Fordham 

4778  Third  Ave.,  near  Pelham  Ave. 
FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  1095  Tremont 


HENRY  KELLY,  JR. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 

Dealer  in  All  Kinds  of 


Choice  Fruits 


Hotels,  Clubs  & Steamships  Supplied 


77-79-81  VESEY  STREET 
Opposite  Washington  Market  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Call,  4271,  4272,  4273  Cortlandt 


Our  readers  are  requested  to  patronize  advertisers 
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We  carry  a full  line  of 
United  Cigar  Stores’ 
brands  of  Cigars,  Cigar- 
ettes, etc.  Also  Station- 
ery of  all  kinds  and  all 
the  Popular  Magazines. 


DAVIS  & KLEIN 

AGENTS  FOR 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES 

2781  WEBSTER  AVENUE 
402  FORDHAM  ROAD 


PHONE  71  MELROSE 


Telephone  4231  Melrose 

DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTSON 
DENTIST 

316  EAST  138th  STREET 

Cor.  Alexander  Ave.  BRONX,  NEW  YORK 

B.  WITT 

CONFECTIONERY  and 
ICE  CREAM 

2543  Webster  Ave.,  near  Fordham  Rd. 

Special  Room  for  Fordham  Students 


TELEPHONE,  5320  BEEKMAN 

SELF-FEEDING  CYLINDER  PRESSES 

RUNNING  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

LONG  RUNS  A SPECIALTY 

Charles  J 

O’Brien 

Printer 

227  William  Street,  New  York 

LATEST  LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS  AND 

UP-TO-DATE  TYPE  FACES 

CATALOGUES  A SPECIALTY 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  patronize  advertisers 
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BROKAW  BROTHERS 

Astor  Place  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

All  our  Men’s  and  Boys’  Suits, 
Overcoats,  Hats  and  Furnishings 
have  the  right  style,  right  wearing 
qualities  and  are  rightly  priced. 

Subway  Station  at  Door 


Binds  and  Noble.  31-33-35  West  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

PAUL  J.  EXNER,  President  CHARLES  H.  WALSH,  Secretary 

Paul  J.  Exner  Company 

‘Builders  of  the  New 
Medical  College 
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TEL.  1555  MURRAY  HILL 


PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  requested  to  patronize  advertisers 
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FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

ADJOINING  BRONX  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 


For  Resident  and  Non-resident  Students. 

Classical  and  Non-classical  Courses  leading  to  degrees 
of  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 


ST.  JOHN’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

For  Resident  and  Non-resident  Students. 

Classical  and  Non-classical  Courses  admitting  to 
Collegiate  Department. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL 

Special  Preparatory  Department  for  Younger  Boys. 


REV.  THOMAS  J.  McCLUSKEY,  S.  J.,  President. 
For  Bulletin  address  Secretary. 


FORDHAM 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Adjoining  Fordham  Hospital 
New  York 


Large  Clinical  Facilities 

FOUR  YEARS’  COURSE 

Leading  to  Degree  of  M.  D. 
Fall  term  began  Sept  20  th 


JAMES  J.  WALSH, 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Dean. 

For  Bulletin  address  Secretary. 


FORDHAM 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

THREE  YEARS’  COURSE 

Leading  to  Degree  of  LL.B. 

An  Additional  Year 
Leads  to  Degree  of  LL.  M. 

4.15  to  6.15  P.  M.  daily 

Case  System  followed 
Fall  term  began  Sept.  20th 

PAUL  FULLER,  LL.  D.,  Dean 
For  Bulletin  address  Secretary 
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